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INSTITUTION 


MEETING 


A Review of the Proceedings 


The Seventy-Second Annual General Meeting of The 
Institution of Gas Engineers, which commenced on 
luesday, June 4, was remarkable in many respects. In 
the first place, the number of acceptances for the Meeting 
wnstituted a record at 1,547, which surpasses the 1,500 
trong at the First International Gas Congress held at the 
ame meeting place, the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, in 
1931. Writing of that Confer- 
ence four years ago, we men- 
tioned that the Great Hall of 
the Civils was full to over- 
flowing. On June 4 last, when 
Mr. Valon Bennett, the Presi- 
dent, rose to commence the 
frst session he was faced by 
an audience sitting and stand- 
ing and very obviously en- 
thusiastic. One way and 
another there has been a good 
deal of commotion in the Gas 
Industry during the past 
twelve months, brought about 
not only by the severity of 
competition but by a real 
desire on the part of the In- 
dustry not to remain content 
with its tradition, good as 
this is, but to expand its 
business by adopting modern 
methods, not merely in the 
retort house but in every 
sphere of its activities. The 
new idea that the products of 
the Industry are made for one 
purpose—that they should be 
sold—found expression in the 
well-balanced programme of 
the Meeting, in which atten- 
tion was properly devoted to 
the sales side of the Industry 
as well as to the manufac- 
turing side. And this, remember, was a Meeting of The 
Institution of Gas Engineers. The new spirit is definitely 
4 good one, in fact the only one for progress. 

Mr. Bennett’s first duty was to extend on behalf of the 
Institution a cordial weleome to everybody and particularly 
to those—and they were not a few—from overseas. 

Mr. Alexander, the Secretary, announced the names of 
the overseas visitors. There were Messrs. A. J. Barr, 
Sydney; F. W. J. Belton, New Zealand; C. C. Challis, 


THE PRESIDENT—C. 





Sydney; R. C. Evans, Melbourne; John Irminger, Bergen; 
H. V. Mitchell, Victoria, Australia; F. L. Langford, 
Tasmania; J. K. Simpson, Shanghai; A. Stensaker, Bergen; 
Hl. E. Stone, Hong Kong; Herbert Wood, Sydney; J. P. 

Blackmore, Bombay; W. T. Jebb, Connecticut. 
Then came announcement of messages of greeting from 
Herr Fritz Escher (immedi- 


ate Past-President of the 
International Gas Union); 
President Young, Major 


Alexander Forward (Manag- 
ing Director) and Mr. Kurwin 
R. Boyes (Secretary), of the 
American Gas _ Association; 
Mr. J. C. Dawson, President 
of the Canadian Gas Associa- 
tion; M. E. Welvaert, Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary, of 
the Belgian Association of 
Gas Engineers; the Secretary 
of the Czechoslovakian Gas 
and Water Association; Mr. 
H. Hansen, President of the 
Danish Gas Works Associa- 
tion; the President and M. P. 
Mougin (General Secretary) 
of the French Gas Union; 
Herr F. Zur Nedden, Manag- 
ing Director of the German 
Association of Gas and Water 
Engineers; the President of 
the Hungarian Gas Works 
Association; Herr H. Zolli- 
kofer, General Secretary of 
the Swiss Society of Gas aad 
Water Engineers; Dr.-Ing. 
Michelangelo Bohm, of Milan; 
Herr H. Miiller, Director of 
the Hamburg Gas Works; 
Dr.-Ing. Lempelius, of Berlin, 
who has retired from the 
office of Managing Director of 
the German Association of Gas and Water Engineers; Mr. 
J. H. Hultman, President of the Swedish Gas Works As- 
Mr. Swierezewski, of the Polish Gas 


VALON BENNETT. 


sociation; and 
Association. 
The President then moved that the Annual Report for 
1934-85 be taken as read—a motion which met with no 
comment. Again we can record an increase in Institution 
membership. At December 31 last the membership, at 
1,525, showed an increase of 31 over the corresponding 
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the goodwill and happy relationship which was furthergmich 
and cemented by the delegation from Great Britain to ¢jstro 
United States in the autumn of 1933.” plic 

Captain J. Fraser Shaw went to the platform to recejy@iange 
on behalf of himself and Dr. J. G. King, the Institutigijilur 
Gold Medal for their joint Paper on ‘‘ Recent Expcrimepgiali 
at the Fuel Research Station upon Products of Smokelegistre 
Fuel,” read at the Meeting of the Institution last June, @ Mr. 

The H. E. Jones London Medal was awarded to Mr. D, Hipent 


figure for the previous year; and this figure of 1,525 must 
by now be considerably augmented. . 

A good deal of the report is, of course, concerned with 
what took place at the annual meeting in London a year 
ago and the autumn research meeting last November. 
Reference is made to the formation of the British Gas 
Federation in October, 1934, and to the work of the Joint 
Co-ordinating Committee and its Technical Sub-Committee 
in connection with the Gas Development Centres. An out- 
line of the proceedings at the 2nd International Gas Con- 
ference in Zurich last September is given, and it is men- 
tioned that Mr. Bennett has been elected a Vice-President 
of the International Gas Union. Among other matters 
briefly touched upon in the report are education and the 
Sir Arthur Duckham Memorial Fund. In regard to the 
former, a new edition of the Education Regulations has 
been issued, and it is stated that the entries for the 1935 
Examinations show that the number of candidates for 
Certificates and Diplomas of the Institution is being main- 
tained. The number of Centres having Approved Courses 
in Gas Subjects has been increased, particularly the number 
of Centres having Approved Courses in Gas Fitting. 

The first ‘‘ Arthur Duckham Research Award ”’ is to be 
made this year, and it is estimated that the gross income 
of the Fund will be approximately £355 per annum. 

During 1934-35, 97 meetings of the Council and Commit- 
tees of the Institution were held. : 

The resolution moving the adoption of the Annual Report 
and Accounts was seconded by Mr. Botley, of Hastings, 
following which the Meeting elected Mr. Roberts, of Here- 
ford, and Mr. Nicholas, of Guildford, as Scrutineers of the 
ballots for the election of officers and to the various classes 
of membership of the Institution. 











The Franklin Institute. 


Parkinson for his Paper on ‘‘ Modernizing Small Gas Under 
takings,’’ presented at the same Meeting, and the recip-en 
of the Institution Silver Medal was*Mr. F. B. Richards 
for his Paper ‘‘ Perspective in Carbonizing Costs,’’ read a 
the autumn meeting of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers 
Association last year. The final award, the Institution 
Bronze Medal, was made to Mr. H. D. Sullivan for his Pape 
on ‘*‘ Economic Considerations of Gas-Fired Central Heat 
ing ” before the Western Junior Gas Association in Decem 
ber last. 


A Products Industry. 


At this stage of the proceedings the President rose to 
deliver his Presidential Address, which, in small compass, 
covers a great deal of ground and touches upon topics of 
vital interest to the Gas Industry at the present time and 
which will affect future policy. The fact is stressed by 
Mr. Bennett that the Gas Industry is a Products Industry 
—which fact the ‘‘ JourNAL ”’ has been at great pains to 
emphasize. Attention is called to the increasing value of 
tar and its products of distillation, and of benzole re- 
covery. The President leaves no one in doubt as to his 
opinion on the right policy in regard to the marketing of 
coke. We should market uniformly graded sizes to suit 
the requirements of the various domestic and _ industrial 
heating appliances, and apart from the matter of grading 
we must see to it that the coke delivered should be of 
uniform composition. ‘‘ Solid smokeless fuel for the open 
firegrate,’’ he observes, ‘‘ deserves more attention than it 
is commonly given by our Industry. Much is admittedly 
being done by the installation of types of grate specially 
designed to burn the more combustible grades of coke, but 
there remains a wide public ready to welcome, at a reason- 
able price, a solid smokeless fuel which will burn without 
special attention in existing types of open grate. ... The 
London and Counties Coke Association has met with great 
success and . . . I suggest further efforts should be made 
to see if other Associations, with benefits similar to those 
attaching to the one I have referred to, cannot be consti- 
tuted.”’ 


Presentation of Medals. 


This brought us to the presentation of medals by Mr. 
Bennett. The first award was the Walton Clark Medal, 
with the Citation and Medal Certificate, to Mr. F. J. West, 
of Manchester. The award was made in consideration of 
Mr. West’s “ outstanding service to the Gas Industry in the 
sphere of improved scientific development of gas-works 
practice and technique and practical gas research as applied 
particularly to the carbonization of coal in vertical retorts, 
and for his work in the training and education of engineers 
and his success in promoting amicable relationships between 
employer and employed, all of which have been of sub- 
stantial value to the Manufactured Gas Industry.”’ 

The Medal Day Meeting at the Franklin Institute actu- 
ally took place on the 15th of May last, but Mr. West was 
unable to attend. Mr. Bennett said that he had read with 
great interest the report of the proceedings at that meet- 
ing, and he mentioned that the other recipients of medals 
were Professor Einstein and Sir Ambrose Fleming. Hand- 
ing Mr. West the Medal the President said how proud The 


Holding Companies. 


What the President has to say about holding companies 
a : ; 


symptom of all contemporary economic evolutions’ 


—a 
—is very much to the point. It cannot yet be determined, 


The presentation of the Walton Clark Medal to Mr. F. J. West, by 
the President (Mr. C. Valon Bennett). 


Institution of Gas Engineers was that the award had been 
made to one of its members. 

Mr. West was greeted with great applause, and in 
addressing the meeting said he hoped that members of the 
Institution would regard the Medal as an honour conferred 
upon the Gas Industry. ‘The work which has been 
associated with my name,” he said, “‘ is primarily that of 
a group rather than that of an individual, and I like to 
believe that the award of this Medal is an expression of 


he remarks, if all the expectations of those connected with 
this development in the Gas Industry will be fulfilled, nor 
if the fears will be realized of those who believe that the 
movement is not,a wise and healthy one. It can, however, 
be said with certainty that, unless these holding companies 
are operated in conformity with the experience and tradi- 
tion of the Industry and its obligations as a public utility, 
they cannot attract a full measure of support. Some gas 
undertakings would benefit by being allied to larger cor- 
cerns, but the view is held by the vast majority that any 
control must be of the “ finger-tip”’ type. For instance, 
the benefits of the ‘‘ big brother ” can and will be entirely 
nullified if local conditions are ignored and if the real pride 
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hich provincial towns have in the local Gas Company is 
stroyed by the Undertaking losing its local identity. 
blic utility undertakings must avoid the ever-present 
receiyamanger of becoming bureaucratic, for their success or 
itutigiimilure depends almost entirely upon the goodwill of a 
‘imenfamcalized body of consumers, the apparent beneficiaries of 
okeleaxtreme competition. 

ine, Mr. Bennett mentions the real fear which the develop- 
. D, Hient of the holding company principle is causing many 


rtherg 
tot 









THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


a 





nder 
p-en 
ards 
id a 
gers 
xn Col. W. M. CARR, O.B.E.,° T.D. 
oe Col. Carr was born in the year 1886, and was educated at Manchester University, 
cem, Owens College, where he took the Engineering Certificate. He was afterwards 
pupil under the late Lt.-Col. J. Mitchell Moncrieff, C.B.E., Civil Engineer, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and was engaged in bridge and dock construction work. 
He spent a year subsequently in Germany on gas-works and engineering works. 
In 1907 he joined his father, the late Mr. Isaac Carr, M.Inst.C.E., in his gas and 
water consulting engineering practice, and assisted in the design and construc- 
€ to tion of anumber of new gas-works, including Thornton Cleveleys, Frizington, 
ass, Withnell, and Fazakerley for the Liverpool Corporation, and in practice 
s of generally. In 1911, in addition to consulting work, Col. Carr became Engineer 
and and Manager to the Ormskirk District Gas Company, and in 1922 Engineer and 
by General Manager to the Stretford and District Gas Board. He has served for 
stry twenty years in the Territorial Army in the 55th (West Lancashire) Divisional 
s to Engineers, R.E., being with this unit in France during the war. He also served 
> of throughout the North Russian campaign. He was transferred to the Territorial 
re- Army Reserve in February last after commanding the regiment for eight years. 
his Col. Carr was appointed Honorary Colonel of the 55th (West Lancashire) 
of Divisional Engineers, Territorial Army, in April, 1934. He received the rank of 
: Brevet-Colonel in 1930, and was awarded the Territorial Decoration in 1929, and 
7 subsequently the O.B.E. (Military Division). 
ing 
of 
gas engineers and managers, who are naturally concerned 


as to their future under a new régime. ‘‘ As at present 
ily generally administered, the Gas Industry is one, and many 
officials feel that neither the Industry in general, the com- 
pany they serve, nor themselves should suffer merely by 
reason of financial opportunism.”’ 
ut On the question of gas charges the President urges all 
he @ undertakings to take advantage of the new legislation, which 
does offer a large measure of freedom. It was natural, too, 
je that Mr. Bennett should comment on the formation of 
the British Gas Federation, which, he is sure, is destined 
;. @ to consolidate the position and increase the prestige of the 
Industry. ‘* Many feel a little restive and critical,’ he 
remarks, “‘ because the Federation does not appear to have 
been very active. Let me assure them that it is at work. 
I say this because I am anxious the idea should not get 
abroad that it is doing nothing. It was a great step for- 
”@ ward to enable the five National Bodies to agree to and 
1, become members of one organization and, that being so, 
h@™@ itis essential no false move ‘be made which might result in 
1 f™ irreparable damage being done. I have no fear as to the 
ef ultimate success and power of the British Gas Federation.’ 


sf Prospect. 


Having mentioned that one Company alone fixed 
280,000 cooking stoves last year—equal to one for every 
two minutes of the day and night throughout the twelve 

months—Mr. Bennett asked his audience to consider how 
activity in the matter of installing additional appliances 
must affect the future. “ It means,” he said, “ in many 
instances that, when we have a return to greater prosperity 
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and normal seasons, numbers of undertakings may find 
themselves in the unenviable position of not having sufh- 
cient manufacturing and storage plant. With consump- 
tion for 1934 not in excess of that for 1933, it is difficult to 
expect Boards or Committees to incur large expenditure to 
cover future requirements. That appears to me to be a 
very short-sighted policy, and those of us who advise the 
administrators of undertakings should emphasize that the 
cost. of plant can hardly be lower than it is at present, that 
money is cheap, and that now is the time to put work in 
hand and thus safeguard the future. With the return to 
national prosperity, money must become dearer and, if 
our extensions are to be put off until then, a higher price 
must be paid, with the result that, however much we may 
desire to sell gas at a low price, we shall not be able to do 
so as easily as will be the case if we embark upon capital 
expenditure now.’’ 

We have mentioned the President’s views on coke mar- 
keting. At the close of his Address Mr. Bennett quotes 
from a Paper before the Institution given by his grand- 
father 58 years ago. Had the advice offered on coke sales 
in that Paper been followed, the Industry would have been 
in a more prosperous condition to-day. 


Vote of Thanks. 


A vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
proposed by Mr. F. J. West and seconded by Mr. Campbell, 
of Margate. Mr. West said he thought all would agree 
that Mr. Bennett had given them an accurate portrayal 
of many of the leading problems of the Gas Industry, and 
that he had struck a'note of confidence for the future. It 
was, he said, an Address which should stimulate and en- 
courage to greater achievements all those engaged in the 
Industry. 

Mr. Campbell paid tribute not only to the President’s 
engineering skill as exemplified by the work he has carried 
out at Rochester, but also to his ability as an adminis- 
trator. 

The vote of thanks was supported by Sir David Milne- 
Watson, who spoke as Chairman of the Rochester Company. 
Sir David said that what interested him most in an Address 
of first-rate interest throughout was Mr. Bennett’s reference 


THE SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 








STEPHEN LACEY, B.Sc., M.lInst.C.E. ” 


Mr. Lacey obtained his engineering training at the City and Guilds College, South 
Kensington, and after five years with Messrs. G. H. Hill & Sons, Consulting Engi- 
neers, entered the service of the Gas Light and Coke Company in 1911 as assis- 
tant to the then Distributing Engineer, Mr. H. S. Reeson, whom he succeeded in 
1918. In 1923 he was appointed Deputy to Sir Francis Goodenough, devoting 
special attention to the technical activities of the Departments which, in 1926, 
were brought together in Watson House. On the retirement of Sir Francis in 
1932, Mr. Lacey became Controller of Gas Sales. 


to the national organizations of the Gas Industry. ‘‘ It 
is,’ he said, ‘‘ of the utmost importance that we should all 
give hearty support to our organizations. We are now a 
united family, under the British Gas Federation; its forma- 
tion, I am sure, was a step long overdue, and now that 
that body has been brought into existence it gives us a 
much stronger front with which to meet the difficulties 
which face us. But this strong frotit cannot be maintained 
without the necessary funds to do it, and I take this oppor- 
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tunity of endorsing what our President has said, that every- 
body in the Gas Industry in this country should support 
Sa aaron organizations by providing the necessary 
unds. 


Testing of Appliances. 


The first Paper to be presented and discussed was that 
by Mr. Stephen Lacey and Mr. Masterman on “ National 
Policies Governing the Testing of Appliances,’’ the very 
title of which is indicative of its importance. The authors 
point out that Great Britain is exceptional among the 
larger gas producing countries of the world in having no 
official and recognized system of test for ensuring the 
safety and efficiency of gas appliances. On the other hand, 
they draw attention to the effective technical supervision 
of gas appliance design and installation by manufacturers 
and undertakings which in practice exists in this country 
and which has led, generally speaking, to the creation of 
high standards of safety and efficiency. That is not to 
say that nothing remains to be done. On the contrary, 
the development and extension of the Gas Industry will 
depend to a great extent upon what further steps are 
taken to improve the construction and installation of gas 
appliances and to ensure their satisfactory performance in 
actual use. The increasing extent to which the Gas In- 
dustry is likely in the future to encourage builders and 
merchants to handle gas appliances may, perhaps, especi- 
ally require safeguarding. 


THE JUNIOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 














H. C. SMITH. 


Mr. Smith received his training in gas engineering with the City of Birmingham 
Gas Department. He was appointed Works Superintendent at the Swan Village 
Works in 1912, and, with the exception of the war period (during which he 
served in the Royal Field Artillery), occupied this position until 1920, when he 
was appointed Works Superintendent at the Tottenham Works. He became 
Chief Engineer at Tottenham in 1922. He was elected an associate member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers in 1925, and a full member in 1928. Mr. Smith 
is Chairman of the Board of Examiners of The Institution of Gas Engineers. 


The Paper reviews the organization and operation of the 
systems in other countries, ranging from the centralized 
and very rigid system of the American Gas Association to 
the more flexible and voluntary systems of Germany, 
France, and Switzerland, which tend to be the models for 
other European countries. The origin of these various 
systems is usually to be found in the existence, prior to 
such organization, of unsatisfactory standards of gas ap- 
pliance design, construction, or installation. 

Examination of the technical standards accepted under 
these various systems shows them not to be in advance of 
the unwritten standards which operate in Great Britain. 
A scheme of specification of standards, the authors state, 
may prejudice progress and may even cause design to 
work down to a minimum limit, while reliance on certi- 
fication. may diminish the sense of responsibility of the 
undertakings to the public and so diminish the chief force 
which can reduce the statistically rare gas accident to 
vanishing point. 

The authors maintain that there is room for more co- 
operation throughout ‘the Gas Industry on appliance 
standards and results of tests, but that a readier exchange 
of information would carry with it a more systematic 
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organization of technique regarding all gas utilizatig 
roblems. They ask for a framework organization { 
acilitate exchange and free discussion of technical jy 
formation, co-operation and mutual assistance in researches 
testing, and statistical enquiry, and co-ordination of tee 
cal effort where contact is made with other industries 
research associations. Then, within a suitable framewo 
co-operation in the testing of gas appliances could read 
be achieved without introducing the rigidity associate 
with excessive centralization. 


Proposed National Policy. 


It is suggested that registers or panels of gas utilizg 
tion personnel be created by The Institution of Gas } 
gineers, membership being in no way conditional upp 
membership of the Institution itself. Four registers 
proposed, representative of Industrial, Domestic, Illumin; 
tion, and Utilization Research technique. The qualifie; 
tions for registration would require much consideration 
ensure an adequate but not too exclusive a standard , 
technical competence. Membership of the first thr 
registers should be on as broad a basis as possible e& 
sistent with some degree of specialized experience in thé 
nominated technique and might easily run into hundred 
Membership of the Utilization Research Register shoul 
require definite experience in laboratory research work 
but should not necessarily be confined to personnel belong 
ing to the Gas Industry. Nomination of individuals 4 
members of Committees dealing with utilization problem 
could conveniently be confined to personnel whose name 
were on the appropriate register. The members of eat 


| 
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of the four registers should have opportunity to meet af inc 
least once a year for general discussions, reading Papers ca 
&c.—possibly as sections operating during the meetings off was 
The Institution of Gas Engineers, on the lines of the meet-fM tic 
ings of the American Gas Association. mai 
The type of decentralized organization which now§ ioir 
the 


operates in connection with industrial problems is proposed 
for the purpose of linking together the personnel in each © 
of the other three specialist panels, so that in addition to 
an Industrial Technical Committee there would also be a 
Domestic Technical Committee, an Illumination Technical 
Committee, and a Utilization Research Committee. The 
first three of these would be constituted on area repre- 
sentation from the several Technical Centres which could 
be set up on similar lines to the Industrial Centres. In 
most cases the subscribing undertakings to the Industrial 
Centre would presumably become subscribing undertakings 
to the Domestic and Illumination Centres, which could be 
conveniently under the same control. Each area woull 
thus be self-supporting in utilization technique subject to 
co-operation and co-ordination with and through the re. 
spective Technical Committees on which its representatives 
would meet representatives of other areas. F 

The duties of the Technical Committees would be in the 
direction of technical development, co-ordination of effort 
and as a channel through which technical information 
could be distributed through the Area Centres to the sub- 
scribing undertakings. The duties and constitution of the 
Utilization Research Committee would require different 
treatment, the membership being based not on area repre- 
sentation—which would be irrelevant—but on the basis of 
research responsibility or academic distinction. And the 
authors suggest that co-ordination of technical abstracting 
and control of a technical library could conveniently be 
placed under this Committee. 

An important factor in the success of any national 
scheme, it is emphasized, is the ready co-operation of the 
manufacturers. This must be encouraged. ; 

As for the testing of appliances, this ‘‘ requires to be 
organized on the simplest possible’ basis, and overloading 
by committees or strangulation by excessive system must 
be avoided.” The safety aspect of appliances is all 
important and requires a minimum of specification; and 
this aspect could be controlled by the use of a certification 
Trade Mark. The authors suggest, however, that this 
mark should not be used as a selling point, since it would 
have no relation to the capability of the appliance satis 
factorily fulfilling its purpose other than being merely safe, 





































Dr. Hartley’s Criticism. 


As we anticipated, the Paper evoked a very keen dis: 
cussion. As a matter of fact there were many more who 
would have taken part in the oral discussion had time 
allowed. The first speaker was Mr. H. C. Smith, of Totten- 
ham, who said there is no question of the Institution wish- 
ing to keep from its ranks those who may be qualified 
technically in other directions but not as gas engineers, 
and the Institution should welcome as Associates all those 
who are so qualified. This matter was the theme of the 
remarks by Dr. Harold Hartley, who pointed out that 
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Dr. J. G. KING, B.Sc., F.ILC. 


Dr. King was educated at the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, graduating in chemistry, in 1912, with dis- 
tinction. During this year he also obtained the Asso- 
ciateship of the Institute of Chemistry. In 1912, he 
was appointed Assistant to Prof. T. Gray in the Tech- 
nical Chemistry Department of the College, and re- 
mained there for two academic years. In 1914 he 
joined the staff of Nobel's Explosives Company at 
their Ardeer Factory, rising during the next few years 
to Departmental Superintendent. During 1919 he 
was appointed Research Chemist at the Fuel Research 
Station at Greenwich, and, about two years later, 
became Chief Chemist. He is the author of a large 
number of scientific papers upon various aspects of 
fuel technology. 


The Awards were as 
follows :— 


Gold Medal 

Silver Medal . . . . . 
H. E. Jones London Medal . 
Bronze Medal . . 


D. B. PARKINSON, M.A. 


Mr. 


THE 1934 INSTITUTION 
MEDALLISTS 


Capt. J. FRASER SHAW, R.N. (Ret.). 


Capt. Shaw entered the Royal Naval Engineering Col- 
lege at Keyham at the age of 15, and was appointed 
Probationary Assistant Engineer in the Royal Navy 
five years later. In 1918 he was lent from the 
Admiralty as Assistant Controller to the Mineral 
Oil Production Department of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, and in 1919 to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research as Chief Engineer of the 
Fuel Research Station. Having served in various 
ranks in the engineering branch of the Royal Navy, 
Capt. Shaw retired as Engineer Commander in 1922, 
and was appointed Chief Engineer under the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. 





Dr. J. G. King and Capt. J. Fraser Shaw. 
Mr. F. B. Richards. 

D. B. Parkinson. 

Mr. H. D. Sullivan. 


Mr. Parkinson was educated at Birchington and Oundle. 
In 1919 he went to Cambridge and took a degree there 
in 1922. He gained experience with the Compagnie 
pour le Fabrication des Compteurs, Paris, and was a 
pupil engineer of the Gas Light and Coke Company at 
Beckton, Fulham, and the Distribution Department. 
In 1927, Mr. Parkinson was appointed Assistant Engi- 
neer at their Nine Elms Works, and two years later 
he became Engineer at the Chief Office of the British 
Gas Light Company. 


Mr. H. D. Sullivan entered the Gas Industry in 1924, 
when he joined the Distribution Department of the 
Lancaster Corporation Gas Department under Mr. 
G. Dixon, who is, of course, now at Nottingham. 
In June, 1933, Mr. Sullivan was appointed Assistant 
Sales and Technical Superintendent to the Plymouth 
and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company under 
Mr. J. H. Dyde. He gained a First Class Diploma in 
Gas Supply in June, 1934, the only Diploma awarded 
during that year. 











F..B. RICHARDS, M.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.1.Mech.E. 


Mr. Francis B. Richards was apprenticed to Wm. 
White & Sons, of Cowes, and was also a pupil under 
Lieut.-Col. H. W. Woodall, Engineer and General 
Manager of the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company. 
He subsequently became Assistant to the late Sir 
Arthur Duckham in connection with the design, con- 
struction, and operation of the Woodall-Duckham 
system of continuous vertical retorts. During the war 
_Mr. Richards was Assistant Superintendent of the 
Government Rolling Mills, Woolston, Hants. In 1923 
he was appointed a Director of the Woodall-Duckham 
Companies, Joint Managing Director in 1930, and 
Chairman (in succession to Sir Arthur Duckham) in 
1932. He is a Member of Council and Chairman of 
No. I. Section of the Society of British Gas Industries. 


H. D. SULLIVAN. 
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the framing of tests of gas appliances necessitates calling 
into consultation chemists and physicists who have the 
requisite knowledge and experience, and he believes that 
their growing importance to the Industry involves fuller 
recognition than has yet been given. As things exist at 
present there is a very great gap in the technical organiza- 
tion of the Gas Industry, which suffers because there is no 
body which can claim to represent it on all its technical 
phases. The Industry shows, he went on, scant apprecia- 
tion of the scientifically trained men in its service. We 
are sitting in a series of water-tight compartments—a state 
of affairs which must be altered. Dr. Hartley feels that 
the Authors’ suggestions are quite inadequate owing to 
their endeavour to link the proposed developments with 
an existing organization. Membership of the proposed 
panels would hardly appeal to eminent scientific men out- 
side the Industry. “I feel,’’ he said, ‘‘ that you will not 
obtain the best services, even from the chemists and 
physicists within the Industry, merely by appointing them 
to panels of the Institution or any other body.’’ They 
would not be admitted to the parent body as a right, al- 
though they would be asked to serve on the panels because 
they happened to be of use to the Industry. Also the tech- 
nical staffs of firms engaged in the manufacture of gas- 
making plant or of gas-consuming appliances should only 
be expected to co-operate fully with others in the Industry 
on an equal footing. Dr. Hartley suggested that we are 
in need of an all-embracing Gas Institute the only qualifi- 
cation necessary for membership of which should be in- 
terest im the technical progress and developments of the 
Gas Industry and full-time service within its bounds. Let 
us have no nonsense about professional merit. Let the 
membership be open to all and sundry who have a tech- 
nical job to do and ask from them only payment of a 
small fee, as it is desirable that membership should 
number many thousands. Dr. Ilartley emphasized that 
his proposal is that this‘Gas Institute should be concerned 
solely with technical matters, and should not interest 
itself in questions of policy and other special problems 
which are better looked after as at present by existing 
organizations. He hopes the proposed Institute may be 
brought within the framework of the British Gas Federa- 
tion, and that it will be established in this year of Jubilee. 

Dr. C. M. Walter spoke of the desirability of discriminat 
ing between safety to the user and performance of the 
appliance. It is easy to certify an appliance on its ability 
to pass a safety test, but the question of certifying its 
performance is quite another matter. He doubts whether 
the manufacturer should use the test mark on his own 
responsibility. The badging should be left to an authori- 
tative independent body. 

It is the opinion of Mr. T. P. Ridley that the certifica- 
tion system would not be satisfactory in this country be- 
cause appliances which conform to the minimum require- 
ments would not in many cases be of sufficiently high stan- 
dard for the progressive undertakings to supply to the 
public—quite apart from the cost of such an organization. 
On the other hand, there should be more agreement as to 
methods of testing. 

Dr. B. Friedman suggested that a certification trade 
mark would be of no avail unless the Gas Industry is in- 
vested with power to withhold the supply of gas unless 
satisfied with regard to gas appliances, installation, flue, 
and so on, and has the authority to enforce maintenance. 
The fact that gas undertakings themselves handle such a 
large proportion of the appliances installed is in effect 
equivalent to a certification trade mark without intro- 
ducing the drawbacks of a visible mark. Nor is Dr. Fried- 
man in favour of marking the safe gas rate of the appli- 
ance. Such a marking would create confusion in the mind 
of the public and of the trade, both being insufficiently 
conversant with the object of such marking. 

Mr. Madden called attention to the latent defects of 
apparatus which may develop during use. An appliance 
may be perfectly good when tested in the labora- 
tory, but such defects may appear after it has been in 
use for some time. Another point made by Mr. Madden 
is that a technical test should not be regarded as the last 
word. There is also the woman’s point of view, and there 
is need for greater co-operation between lady demonstra- 
tors and technicians. 

During the course of the few remafks which brought the 
discussion to a close, Mr. Percy Goode, of the British Stan- 
dards Institution, said he was glad that the Authors re- 
ferred to the need for the standards to be written down 
so that they should not merely be matters of discretion. 
As for certification marks for gas appliances, he does not 
believe that one could confine requirements solely to 
safety. It is permanent safety rather than just safety 
which is wanted, and the requirements shou!d be: arrived 
at by agreement between manufacturers, users, and''the 
scientific and technical people; and in this regard Mr. 
Goode referred to Disraeli’s definition of a practical man 
as “‘ one who practises the errors of his forefathers.’’ 
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Reconstruction at Nottingham. 


The contribution which claimed first attention 9 
Tuesday afternoon was by Mr. George Dixon, of Notting 
ham, who gave an account of the reconstruction of th 
manufacturing and distribution plant of his Undertakin 
carried out since 1932. In his Paper Mr. Dixon sets oy 
the various reasons which led to the decision to reconstry 
the vertical retort plant at the Basford Works to giy 
6 million cu.ft. of gas of 475 B.Th.U. per cu.ft., and ¢ 
erect vertical plant at the Eastcroft Station, which ha 
been closed down, to give 3 million cu.ft. a day. Th 
chief characteristic of the Paper is the wealth of detailed 
information on costs—which information should prove 9 
the greatest assistance to other engineers who may be conjmmnd © 
templating reconstruction work, and will certainly proyqmat t! 
of interest to all engineers. Nottingham has enjoyed aygpmece 
excellent reputation for its coke, which is suitable alikammushe 

































for domestic and industrial purposes. It is free burning. G 
and easily ignitable and is quite suitable for use in ope pich 
grates. ‘The financial return from coke represents 48% of™am ‘ 


the cost of the coal into bunkers, so that it was desirablempeate 
that the choice of carbonizing plant should be such 
as would enable this market to be retained. The ultimate he 
decision was to install upwardly heated Woodall-Duckham 


continuous vertical retorts. $ : y 
The site at Eastcroft is exceedingly limited, and the” : 
capacity of plant per unit area was of the greatest import-™"” 


ance. Mr. Dixon mentions the figures given by Mr, oto] 
Thomas Hardie in 1927 relating to the cubic feet of gas third’ 
made per 24 hours per square foot of retort house: Hori- main! 
zontal retorts, 267°1; continuous vertical retorts, 531°2, - 
Since that time much progress has been made with large df 

section retorts, and in the case of Eastcroft, even though sha 
there are two separate benches of vertical retorts, a plant (™”® ° 
with a capacity of 3} million cu.ft. of gas per day is ac-™@ °° 
commodated on a plan area of 4,126 sq. ft., giving an out- - 
put of 800 cu.ft. per sq. ft. of ground space. In his Insti- to 

tution Paper in 1933 Mr. R. W. Hunter gave the following refer 
comparative figures for the capital cost of various types of that 


carbonizing plant : Coke ovens £279 per ton of coal car- und 
bonized per day; intermittent verticals, £262; horizontals, ithe 


£260; continuous verticals, £249. Mr. Dixon states that 
the capital costs of the carbonizing plant at Eastcroft, in- 
cluding waste heat boilers, worked out at £273 per ton; 





this figure including the provision of a retort house of @ 2 
modern design and ample area. 1 

Nottingham coke reyuires considerable care in handling, of 
and for this reason a Woodall-Duckham “ Undulo ”’ rubber ch 


belt screen, combined with vibrating scalper and debreez- 
ing screens, was installed; and the author speaks highly 

















of the efficiency of this screening unit, among the attractive , 
features of which are the small amount of breeze formed 4 
in screening, the low power requirements, and the absence o 
of vibration noise. th 
Mr. Dixon also gives a full description of the recon- ' 
struction of the Distribution Shops of the Nottingham Gas a 
Department, paying particular attention to the cooker : 
renovation plant. The cost of the whole reconstruction, st 
which has enabled the Undertaking to give good service M 
and “‘ under conditions for our employees that are in keep- ‘ 
ing with the importance of the Department,’’ was £7,559; , 
and the new stove renovation plant has resulted in a i 
reduction in cost per cooker from 14s. 7d. to 7s. 1d. The B 
output has been increased by 54%, and the saving in 
labour alone is equivalent to £2,800 per annum. ' 
Coke Oven Gas Supplies. 
The discussion was opened by Mr. Gibson, of Liver- 





pool, who said that many would disagree with the Author’s 
view that the risk of failure of coke oven gas suppl.es is 
not greater than the risk of similar failure from gas-works. 
He pointed out that the men employed on coke ovens be- 
longed to the same Union as the coal miners, and would 
be affected to the same extent in the event of a coal dis- 
pute. Here is good reason why users of coke ovens should 
make adequate provision against possible stoppage. On 
the same question Mr. Haynes, of Rotherham, maintained 
that modern coke oven supplies are as reliable as those 
from any gas undertaking’s own retort house, and when 
several undertakings draw gas from one coke oven plant 
or from the same group of coke ovens, a-local gas grid 
is a practicable possibility. The development of such gas 
grids, he said, should be more positively fostered and en- 
couraged by the national gas organizations. He mentioned 
that agreements recently made in the Rotherham area 
provide for the summer quantity of coke oven gas taken 
to be two-thirds of the winter quantity. 

Mr. Clegg, of Southport, said that there is no doubt 
that modern coke oven practice will supply us with gas 
introducing no greater degree of danger of lack of. supply 
than in regard to gas produced at a gas-works. In any 
case it is necessary to make such provisions in the agree- 
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nts as will provide for alternative labour or alternative 
thods of production of gas. On the other hand, the 
int should be borne in mind that coke ovens ‘are being 
ted simply to supply gas undertakings with gas, which 
i] mean grealer competition for the Gas Industry in the 
e market, . 

Referring to the moisture content (626%) of the 
e produced at Nottingham, Mr. Gibson said that from 
s experience at Liverpool this is too high for easy ignit- 
lity in the domestic grate, and he suggested that there 
mld be no difficulty in obtaining under 2% in the 
nt installed at Nottingham. On the question of 
wker cleaning, he remarked that after lengthy experience 
Liverpool of the caustic soda washing process and of 
nd or shot blasting, the conclusion had been reached 
at these processes are objectionable and in most cases 
mecessary. Incineration followed by cleaning with wire 
shes either machine or hand operated is preferable. 
r, Gibson gave particulars of his incineration plant, 
hich is capable of a greater output than that at Notting- 
m and also has a lower gas consumption per cooker 
reated. 


he Sledge Hammer Policy. 


A sledge hammer policy for the scrapping of o!'d, black, 
nd inefficient cookers was strongly advocated by Mr. 
Shaw, of Buxton, who expressed his belief in the cooker 
wen with a single burner and bottom flue outlet. Two- 
thirds of the cookers in Buxton are of this type, the re- 
maining thousand being old ones, and maintenance and 
deaning of this one-third minority accounts for 90% 
a his cooker service maintenance cost. If, said Mr. 
Shaw, the results of Mr. Dixon’s efficiency in design- 
ing and laying down plant to renovate cookers so cheaply 
is going to result in his retaining old two-burner top flue 
wutlet ovens in his district longer than otherwise it will 
do him and his Department a great disservice. Mr. Shaw 
ierred to competition from furnace coke, and contended 
that instead of attempting to meet lke with like, gas 
undertakings should consider another method of meeting 
competition where the financial odds are not all on the 
other side. His idea is to produce a lighter and more 
readily ignitable and free-burning coke. 7 

Mr. J. Mitchell, of Leicester, spoke of unwelcome “‘ visi- 
tors ’’ which apparently are capable of withstanding high 
temperatures and can find a happy home in the slag wool 
of a cooker lining. If experience proves that incineration 
of the cooker destroys both living and unborn “ visitors.”’ 
then the elimination of the necessity of dismantling stoves 
ly will greatly reduce the cost of their renovation. | 
) Mr. Crowther, of Salford, said he would be interested 
Bio learn Mr. Dixon’s reasons for excluding from considera- 
tion intermittent vertical retorts, which would have 
© B yielded a denser coke and yet would have fitted in with 

the site requirements at the Eastcroft Works. He also 
* B queried how much longer Nottingham could rely on buying 
its coals at the price indicated in the Paper. 
4 Several speakers touched upon the design of gas-works 
' MH structures to make them more pleasing architecturally. 
* @ Mr. Gibson queried whether cathedral-like structures are 
necessarily appropriate to gas-works, but the general 
' Bf opinion was that a good-looking building which will enhance 
| B the prestige of the Industry and encourage the workmen 
to take a greater pride in their undertaking is more than 
worth the extra cost entailed. : 

A tribute to Mr. Dixon’s skill was paid by Mr. John 
Wilkinson, who, of course, was Mr. Dixon’s predecessor 
at Nottingham. Mr. Wilkinson spoke of the remarkable 
advances in vertical retort practice as exemplified at Not- 
tingham. 


“The Gas Account.” 


The final Paper on Tuesday afternoon was “ The Gas 
Account,” by Mr. W. B. McLusky, of Halifax, whose 
pioneer work on the matter of attractive tariffs for gas 
is universally recognized. The Paper commences with an 
illuminating analysis of the costs and working conditions 
of eight undertakings in order to illustrate the various com- 
binations of elements which influence the price of gas. The 
results are representative of the cost of manufacture and 
supply of gas in this country, for the undertakings con- 
sidered comprise large towns with a small consumption of 
gas per consumer, and small towns with a large consump- 
tion of gas per consumer; large towns with large responsi- 
bilities, accompanied by a large consumption of gas per 
consumer; large towns with equally heavy, if not greater, 
responsibilities, accompanied by only a moderate consump- 
tion of gas per consumer; smaller towns with relatively 
large capital commitments and a large consumption of gas 
per consumer; small towns with large capital commitments 
and only a small consumption of gas per consumer. There 
is also included an undertaking in which the cost of produc- 
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tion is high, although the capital commitments are low and 
suitable coals of exceptionally high quality and moderate 
price are within easy reach and no particular d'sability is 
apparent as regards the disposal of residual products. The 
opportunities for the sale of gas in the areas referred to 
are examined, and it is shown that the consumption of gas 
per consumer per hour is stiil low, generally, in this 
country. 

Mr. McLusky passes on to deal with the charges and 
regulations of the Halifax gas supply, setting out the six 
attractive scales in operation, and pointing out that the 
consumer’s choice is limited to the block scale and the 
multiple tariff. He shows that the block scale is more ad- 
vantageous than the step scale, and that as a business 
getter the multiple tariff wins. In regard to the block 
tariff, he suggests that it would be much better to quote 
gas prices at so much per unit of 4,000 B.Th.U., rather 
than at'so much per 1,000 cu.ft. A halfpenny per unit, he 
believes, has a much greater sales appeal than, say, 4s. 2d. 
per 1,000 cu.ft., or an equivalent price per therm, for the 
first block. But a scale that enables the consumer to con- 
tract for the payment of a quarterly service-rental charge, 
independently of the volume of gas consumed, is con- 
ducive to pleasant business relations and the extension of 
the use of gas. The consumer who adopts the multiple 
tariff anticipates the service-rental charge. This is 
budgetted for, and, the commodity charge being low, any 
variation in the volume of gas consumed, owing to 
vagaries in the weather or other cause, is less onerous. 


THE SECRETARY. 





J. R. W. ALEXANDER, M.A., LL.B., F.C.LS. 


The examples given by Mr. McLusky of increased business 
resulting from the operation of multiple tariffs in Halifax 
should provide encouragement to other undertakings to 
adopt similar methods. At Halifax the service-rental 
charge is based on the floor area of the living and recep- 
tion rooms, and the author points out that in the multiple 
tariff ‘‘ the meter is used for its legitimate purpose, the 
measurement of gas. No consumer. . . should be obliged 
to pay ‘ overhead’ charges ‘ as per meter index.’ ”’ 


Proposed National Gas Board. 


Mr. McLusky concludes his Paper by stating that’ the 
statutes governing the supply of public utilities are in 
urgent need of reform. In electricity supply, the municipal 
and company undertakings enjoy an equal measure of free- 
dom. In gas supply, there are serious and hampering re- 
strictions, and these restrictions vary as between municipal 
and company undertakings. The Gas Industry is entitled 
to the freedom extended to electricity supply undertakings. 
He maintains that the process necessary to obtain sanction 
to regulate the basis upon which the price of gas is fixed 
could be simplified. This is a domestic question, and one 
which could be settled at a round table comprising the 
interests concerned, just as questions concerning wages and 
conditions of labour are settled by the Industrial Council. 
The Industrial Council, as at present constitued, could, 
with the addition of consumers’ representatives, appointed 
by the Board of Trade, deal impartially and satisfactorily 
with all questions affecting the price of gas. He suggests 
that the consumers’ representatives might well be chosen, 
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as parliamentary committees are chosen, from the mem- 
bers of Parliament who have had experience in local 
government. Thus would be constituted a ‘‘ National Gas 
Board.’’ 


A Lively Discussion. 


Mr. Botley, who opened the discussion, said that Mr. 
McLusky’s Paper showed that tariffs which suit one place 
by no means necessarily suit another. He had considered 
what would happen at Hastings if he followed the example 
of Halifax. Taking the same figures as were taken at 
Halifax last year he would have had a deficit of over 
£28,000, to which, later in the discussion, Colonel Carr 
suggested that Mr. Botley was adopting a wrong attitude 
towards the problem. He should first assess the additional 
load he might gain from the application of the tariff, and 
to make his deduction on the assumption that the tariff 
would be of no benefit was definitely wrong. Mr. Botley 
gave illuminating figures relating to the Hastings elec- 
tricity undertaking. From the latest available statistics 
he found that 79% of the output was sold at a figure less 
than the self-supporting cost, and that from 13% of their 
output they obtained no less than 42%, of their revenue. 

In regard to the gas unit Mr. Haynes said that though 
the appeal was a strong one, experience in Rotherham 
indicates that what may appear straightforward to the 
engineer and the salesman is received very cautiously by 
the consumer. Mr. Ridley does not agree with charging 
by units instead of by therms. He thinks that to make the 
change will only cause confusion in the minds of the public. 
He mentioned that in one known case the gas tariff would 
not show a reduction until 25,000 units ‘Tol been con- 
sumed, while the electrical competitor in the same district 
advertises in his tariff for the same purpose that the con- 
sumer will obtain reduction after consuming 200 units. In 
another known case the figures are 750 units and 32 units 
respectively. 


‘‘A Hybrid Tribunal.” 


Mr. Haynes asked how we could picture a National 
Gas Board as envisaged by Mr. McLusky, while Mr. George 
Evetts was much more critical in his remarks. He very 
much hopes that the Industry will not drag in such a hybrid 
tribunal as Mr. McLusky suggests, and he trusted that it 
would not go forward as representing the consensus of 
opinion of the Institution that Mr. McLusky’s suggestion 
is the right way of settling the intricate problem of gas 
pricing. Mr. Evetts made a plea for greater simplicity ‘in 
evolving scales of gas charges. It may, indeed, soon be 
found necessary to appoint a committee to eliminate the 
many variations and to get back to comparative simplicity. 
This does not mean the flat rate is to be advocated. It is 
dead, or, if not, should be killed without delay. Having 
subjected Mr. McLusky’ s seales to critical analysis, Mr. 
Evetts concluded his remarks by expressing the wish that 
the author would reconsider the matter and try to arrive 
at a simple scale of charges. 

The virtue of simplicity was also stressed by Colonei 
Carr, who does not agree with grading the demand charges 
on the basis of floor area, room area, or assessable value. 
The demand charge, he said, must be based on the stand- 
ing charge to the undertaking, and in formulating any 
tariff care should be taken to differentiate between domes- 
tic and large industrial consumers. 

As a staunch advocate of attractive gas prices, Mr. 
Charles Ingham, of Brighouse, observed that generally 
speaking it costs us about 4d. per therm to supply addi- 
tional demands for gas and we charge in round figures 
about 8d. a therm—a sheer 100% profit on additional 
business—and this is not the way to obtain the additional 
business per consumer. we need if we are to prosper. The 
Brighouse scheme which he outlined is certainly most 
interesting, and with his tariffs he can get down to a price 
which is almost competitive with coal for continuous use. 

Mr. Curtis, of Macclesfield, is not enamoured of two-part 
tariffs. If a two-part tariff is highly successful, he said, 
it may be found that the many small consumers are sub- 
sidizing those on the tariff scheme. He contends that the 
adoption of a two-part tariff tends to make summer and 
winter loads more divergent, in which case, unless there is 
surplus plant, it would necessitate further capital expendi- 
ture to accommodate the excessive peak load and for which 
there would be no corresponding allowance made in the 
commodity charge. 

Mr. Ridley agrees with Mr. McLusky on the principle 
of grading tariffs for domestic consumers on a room basis, 
but he prefers grading on the number of rooms. He also 
prefers grading blocks of gas to grading service charges 
for domestic consumers, and in his experience the payment 
of a service charge is not more conducive to pleasant 
relations than the block rate. 
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Election of Officers. 


Following the discussion the President announced th 
results of the election of officers and to the various lasses 
of membership of the Institution. 

The Honorary Members elected included Dr. A, G, 
Glasgow, the Rt. Hon. Lord MacMillan, and Mr. W. §. 
Price. Other new elections included five Members, thirt, 
Associate Members, and twenty-five Associates. ‘ 

It was then that Mr. Bennett announced the election of 
Colonel Carr to the Presidency for the year 1935-36. The 
new Vice-President for the period 1935-37 is Mr. H. (, 
Smith, the Auditors for the new session are Messrs. M: adden 
and Morland, and the Hon. Secretary is Mr. W. E. Price, 

Messrs. Thomas Carmichael, A. S. Nisbet, F. J. West, 
and J. W. Whimster were elected Ordinary Members of 
Council for the period 1935-38. 

Co'onel Carr and Mr. H. C. Smith expressed their thanks 
to the meeting for their election, after which the President 
referred to Mr. Price, who for twenty-one years has been 
Hon. Secretary of the Institution. He said that the mem- 
bers of the Institution had endeavoured to express their 
gratitude to him for his past services by electing him an 
Honorary Member. 

The District Members of Council nominated for 1935-36 
are Messrs. T. G. Brockway, Cleethorpes (Eastern Coun- 
ties); J. A. Rooney, Drogheda (Irish); A. L. Jennings, 
Spenborough (Manchester); Arthur Roberts, Hereford 
(Midland); James: Dickson, Kirkintilloch (North British); 


Langfords Four—Leslie, of Hobart, Tasmania ; Cecil, of London ; 
Percy, of Coventry ; and Leonard, of Tunbridge Wells. 


W. M. Galleway, Whitby (North of England); E. L. 
Nicholas, Guildford (Southern); Octavius Thomas, 
Cymmer, Porth (Wales and Monmouthshire). 


Gas Sales Policy. 


Commencement was made with the tec thnical business 
on Wednesday morning by presentation of the Paper by 
Mr. S. B. Chandler on the development of gas sales, with 
particular reference to the methods employed by the Tot- 


tenham and District Gas Company. At the outset the 
author emphasizes the great and growing need for ade- 
quately trained personnel on the sales side—a need long 
since recognized at Tottenham, where ten years ago 4 
simple apprenticeship scheme was inaugurated which has 
proved highly successful. The scheme is divided into two 
sections, one for those whose education is likely to fit them 
to take up positions of responsibility as inspectors, district, 
industrial, and special representatives, and so on; the 
other, the Gas Fitters’ Scheme, is designed for those whose 
future activities lie in the ranks of the fittings staff. Mr. 
Chandler gives full aes stg x of these two systems of 
training. The whole scheme has the merit of simplicity of 
organization, and its application to small undertakings, 
with perhaps minor: modifications, is quite feasible. The 
author describes it as ‘‘ a most efficient means of building 
up a competent staff.’’ 

An ample supply of gas is, of course, a sine quad non of 
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od service, an essential starting point; and the author 
splains how such a supply is afforded throughout the Tot- 
sham area. He also gives an account of a highly. effec- 
emergency service which is available at all hours of 
day and night. Under the arrangement a fitter can 
»in attendance with the necessary equipment at the 


Mr. Archibald Kellock, Airdrie (with Mrs and Miss Kellock), Hon. 
Sec. of the North British Association, was recipient of a Jubilee 
Medal—and many congratulations. 


furthest point from the centre within 35 minutes of the 
time of call. Mr. Chandler then passes on to give his views 
m canvassing, gaining consumers’ satisfaction, and show- 
roms. He strongly believes there is need for an intensive 
anvassing campaign throughout the whole Industry, and 
that a system of payment based upon an adequate wage 
plus a reasonable commission will produce the most fruit- 
ful results—an opinion based on experience at Tottenham. 
To show that the Company is anxious to ensure customer 
satisfaction, it is the practice at Tottenham to write to 
each consumer after the completion of an order; each in- 
tallation is followed up. As for showrooms, the author 
thinks it desirable to introduce women sales attendants. 
“It is a positive advantage,” he states, “‘ to utilize the 
ervices of at least one female attendant in every show- 
room.”’ : ; 
Industrial development then comes in for consideration. 
Having pointed to the value of the Industrial Gas De- 
velopment Centres, Mr. Chandler refers to the Industrial 
Department of the Tottenham Company. As a comple- 
ment to the Department’s technical staff it has been 
found necessary to provide a draughtsman and workshop 
facilities to design and produce isolated pieces of equip- 
ment for which duty no standard plant is available— 
although the practice of actual construction is only resorted 
toas a last expedient. So far as maintenance and fitting 
work on the district are concerned, special men are re- 
erved for these duties, for it is considered that, as in the 
case of the technical staff, specially trained mechanics are 
necessary if the benefits accruing from carefully planned 
shemes are to be fully realized. oes 

Mr. Chandler leaves no one in doubt as to his views on 
the lighting load, both domestic and public. More serious 
attention, he maintains, should be given by the Industry 
to gas lighting, and greater efforts should be made to place 
before the public the claims of gas for this particular pur- 
pose. He puts forward the following suggestions to en- 
courage the lighting load: 


(a) The provision of properly designed fittings, with 
switch control, for kitchen and bathroom, these be- 
ing the most used rooms in the average house; the 
piping and fittings to be installed without cost to 
owner or builder, on the understanding that the 
lighting is exclusive. 
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(b) A conference of leading distribution officials speci- 

ally to consider public, commercial and domestic 

lighting matters, in order to evolve a policy and a 
co-operative form of action to be taken by the In- 
dustry as a whole. 

(c) Encouragement of staffs to take an intelligent and 
practical interest in local civic activities, i.e., cham- 
bers of trade and commerce, rotary and other clubs 
and associations, and, where politic, their represen- 
tation upon local councils. ; 


In regard to public lighting, Mr. Chandler cites examples 
of what can be accomplished by a progressive gas under- 
taking—examples whith reflect the greatest credit on the 
Tottenham Company. 

In 1930 a special Building Development Department was 
formed at Tottenham for the particular purpose of dealing 
with new estates. Its function is to keep in touch with 
those concerned in estate development, placing before them 
the Company’s terms and conditions of supply, quoting for 
piping of premises and the installation of both gas and 
coke domestic apparatus, arranging for the equipment of 
show houses, and generally taking steps to present the case 
for gas in the best possible way. The Tottenham scheme 
is very carefully organized. Finally, Mr. Chandler rightly 
stresses the need for looking after the prepayment con- 
sumer, for placing before him attractive schemes and terms 
whereby modern and efficient apparatus may be acquired. 


Quality and Price in Salesmanship. 


The importance of having the right personnel engaged 
on the commercial side of our Industry was stressed by 
Sir Francis Goodenough, who was the first speaker in the 
discussion. One cannot do a job without the right tools, 
and on the commercial side these must be of the right 
quality if the best results are to be obtained. Also it must 
be borne in mind that the right tools cannot be obtained 
unless a proper price is paid for them. Again, even if the 
right price is paid for the tools of the right quality, these 
tools will not continue to cut unless they are kept sharp, 
for which reason Sir Francis pointed to the value of the 
Domestic Gas: Salesmanship Course of the B.C.G.A. 

The need for looking ‘after the prepayment consumer, to 
which reference was made by Mr. Chandler in his Paper, 
found strong support in Mr. C. H. Chester, of Swindon, 
where out of a total of 18,000 consumers 14,000 are sup- 
plied with gas through coin meters. Mr. Chester thinks 
that in the design of any two-part tariff some amount 
should be spared with a view to providing the apparatus 
to burn the gas. The adoption of this idea at Swindon 
has contributed largely to the rapid increase in output 





From overseas—Mr. J. P. Blackmore, of Bombay, with Mr. J. F. 
Burgoyne, of London. 


during the last three years. To-day this is 27% more than 
it was three years ago, without taking into consideration 
any additional districts. In Mr. gShester’s opinion a large 
night load is to be picked up at special prices and over 
special periods, and this applies particularly to the baking 
industry. By having special rates between 10 p.m. and 
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10 a.m., Mr. Chester is developing a baking load which is 
now equivalent to 10% of his total output. 

Mr. P. E. Browne, of Brighton, speaking of the import- 
ance of personal contact, mentioned that the electricity 
industry is favoured in this regard in that every electrical 
contractor is, willy nilly, a canvasser for the electrical 
undertaking because he has to live by the sale of his wiring 
and appliances. We should visualize this aspect when we 
talk of personal representation in our own areas of supply. 

This question of personal contact was discussed by Mr. 
Hems, of Birmingham, in relation to the development of 
the industrial load. He explained that the Midland In- 
dustrial Development Centre is making personal contact 
with all the gas undertakings it is serving under the scheme 
and is endeavouring to establish personal contact between 
the gas undertakings and their larger industrial consumers. 
There are several instances in which this has led to im- 
portant relationships and possibilities of increased busi- 
ness. Such satisfactory relationships should be passed on; 
and in regard to migration of works to the South, the 
fortunate undertakings in the South have a large responsi- 
bility in seeing that they continue any good work which 
has been done in the North. 

On quite another matter, that of prices, Mr. Hems con- 
sidered the Technical Committee operating for the various 
industrial centres is doing extremely valuable work in 
taking a number of standard large heat-treatment applica- 
tions and advising subscribing gas undertakings the price 
at which gas should, if possible, be sold to compete with 
other fuels for these operations. In this regard Colonel 
Carr said he was more than nervous about the danger of 
publishing the cost at which gas must be sold, because in 





almost every instance the price which can be obtained for 
gas inevitably varies, and he suggested that the valuable 
information which. has been contributed by the Industrial 
Centres should be used with discretion and caution. In 
regard to gas demonstration houses, Colonel Carr said that 
in Stretford his Undertaking purchases a demonstration 
house on an estate and utilizes it during the development 
of the estate, selling it afterwards. ‘“‘ If,’’ he said, ‘‘ we 
are to demonstrate to the public as we feel we should do, 
and if we are to devote all our energies in that demon- 
stration house to selling gas, it is desirable that the house 
should belong to the gas undertakine.’’ Moreover, this is 
really quite a cheap means of advertising. 

At this point the President read a message which he had 
received from Councillor Muter, President of the British 
Commercial Gas Association, expressing his regret at his 
inability, for business reasons, to attend the Meeting, and 
sending his best wishes for a successful conference. 

The General Meeting was then adjourned for the meeting 
of the contributors to the Institution Benevolent Fund, a 
report of which follows our Review. 


Carburetted Water Gas. 


On the resumption of the Institution Meeting, the 
President called upon Dr. Glasgow to deliver his Lecture on 
“The Technical Use of Carburetted Water Gas as a Coal 
Gas Auxiliary.”’ Dr. Glasgow, who was enthusiastically 
received, before coming to his Lecture said that, thanks to 
the gracious action of the Institution in electing him Hon. 
Member, he stood befor@ them that day not as a diffident 
stranger. He admitted one qualification for the honour, 


however—the longevity of his service in the Gas Industry. 









“* As long ago as 1891,” he said, ‘I participated in th 
inaugural meeting of the Incorporated Institution of Ga 
Engineers. In other words, I assisted at the birth of 
parent of this Institution.. The friendships then beg 
have enriched my whole life, and in some happy instance 
are descending into the second, the third, and even th 
promise of a fourth generation. In 1893 I again read 
Paper to the Incorporated Institution, and I well remem 
ber joining issue with Professor Vivian B. Lewes regardin, 
our respective processes. In 1899 I lectured to the [y 
corporated Gas Institute—from which, of course, the mem 
bers of the Institution had seceded in 1890. At the close 
of that Lecture there was a very dramatic incident 
Messrs. Livesey, Bray, and Sellers, amid most thunderoys 
applause, announced to the Meeting the happy composi 
tion of all their differences, paving the way for both mem 
berships to merge in 1903 into this present Institution of 
Gas Engineers, which was formed for that purpose. At 
the request of the Council, I attended the Inaugural Meet 
ing of this Institution, therefore assisting at another birt; 
—the birth of this present lusty child. I have no furthe 
preferments for midwifery. But, although I was helpin 
in those early days to make history for this Institutioy 
and its predecessors, I hope now to prove that I am still 
in the ring.”’ 


The Lecture. 


The theme of Dr. Glasgow’s Lecture is that the auxiliary 
use of carburetted water gas affords the only means of 
substituting gaseous for solid fuel in Great Britain. It not 
only enables the gasification of‘raw coal to be continued 
until it becomes more profitable to sell the still remaining 
coke as coke rather than as gas, but it also provides—on 
tap so to speak—peak-load gas at three-fifths the cost (in- 
cluding capital charges) of equivalent peak-load coal gas, 
Basing his arguments on the treatise by Humphreys & 
Glasgow, which was published in the ‘‘ JourNaL”’ for 
Aug. 23 and 30, 1933, Dr. Glasgow appraises the financial 
savings due to 20%, of auxiliary carburetted water gas as 
12°7d. per 1,000 cu.ft. of carburetted water gas produced, 
and the “ reflex ’’ benefits in the purchase of gas coal and 
sale of gas residuals as 15d. per 1,000 cu.ft. If, he says, 
we credit auxiliary carburetted water gas with only one- 
half of these ‘‘ reflex ’’ benefits, it brings the total savings 
to over 20d. per 1,000 cu.ft. of carburetted water gas— 
slightly more than the total cost of the carburetted water 
gas, including capital charges. He points out that during 
the five years 1929-33, less than 14%, of pure oil gas was in 
the town gas distributed in Great Britain, but this small 
admixture, in the form of 14% of auxiliary carburetted 
water gas enabled 4,000,000 tons of gas coke to be made 
into town gas and reduced the make of gas coke by 
5,870,000 tons. This 14% of oil gas, therefore, caused the 
elimination of 9,370,000 tons of gas coke. ‘‘A small ad- 
mixture of enriching oil gas with otherwise unsaleable coke 
gas—in the form of auxiliary carburetted water gas scien- 
tifically utilized—may well be the narrow keystone in a 
broad arch on which rests the future of the Gas Industry. 
We quote from the Lecture. 

Finally, Dr. Glasgow discusses the new duty on heavy 
oil, which is reducing the benefits to be gained by 
auxiliary carburetted water gas. ‘‘ In short,” he says, 
‘** every consideration—whether constructive or competitive 
—amply justifies the exemption of gas oil, used exclusively 
in the manufacture of town gas, from this new duty on 
heavy oil. From all points of view, it seems clear that 
national interests would be far better served through the 
Gas Industry by remission of this gas oil duty, than through 
the Exchequer by its collection.” 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Glasgow was proposed by Mr. 
Henry Woodall, seconded by Mr. John Terrace, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Walter Grogono. A report of their remarks 
follows publication of the Lecture on later pages. 















































Waste Heat Recovery. 


There were two Papers on Thursday morning, the final 
session of the meeting, the first being by Major Gregson on 
‘““ Waste Heat Recovery from Retort Settings.”’ In this 
contribution the distribution of the total heat input 1s 
studied, and the sources of recoverable heat are discussed, 
together with the fundamental heat distribution differences 
between vertical and horizontal practice. : 

A mathematical analysis is made of flue gas conditions 
under varying combinations of waste gas temperature /ex- 
cess air: content, this analysis showing the limits of pure 
regeneration on the secondary air with hot producer £45 
firing, and the potential steam yields by the application of 
waste heat boilers. 

Dry coke quenching is next discussed, fellawed by a com- 
parison of (a) steam yield from the flue gases of non- 
régenerative vertical retorts, and (b) the steam yield from 
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i: flue gases of regenerative horizontals plus steam from 
» coke pels Bey The following figures for steam pro- 
Bion per ton throughput are given: Verticals {producer 
| at 15%) 1,780 lb. from and at 212° F.; horizontals 
producer fuel at 13° %,) plus dry coke quenching, 1,405 lb. 
fhe author points out that it must not be forgotten that 
sthe case of horizontals coupled with dry coke quenching 
he capital cost of the dual recovery plant must of necessity 
¥ in excess of that of a waste heat boiler on straight 
rticals. 





The next section of the Paper deals with methods for 
improving the effec tiveness of waste heat recovery—t.e., 
reducing losses from ‘“ non-recoverable ’’ sources, after 
which the general question of waste heat boilers is discussed 
first, to explain the fundamental differences between 
the problem of heat transfer from low grade gases com- 
pared with normal fuel firing practice, and secondly the 
various special problems which have to be dealt with in 
the design of suitable plant for waste heat recovery. 

The limitations of natural draught waste heat boilers are 
discussed, followed by some notes on the induced draught, 
high velocity ‘‘ contact-heating-effect ’’ design of heat ex- 
changer which is the basic design of the modern waste heat 
boiler. 

The Paper then deals briefly with the underlying factors 
afiecting the economics of waste heat recovery on retort 
settings, followed by a series of test figures on a variety of 
typical gas-works installations of horizontal and vertical 
retorts and chambers. 

On the aspect of economics the author states that the 

“recovered ’? steam can best be assessed as its equivalent 
in fuel should this steam be generated by coke /coke breeze 
in ordinary fuel fired boilers, together with due allowance 
for labour and fuel handling services. The value of such 
boiler fuel varies from works to works, being determined 
by the equivalent sales value of the released boiler fuel, 
this being particularly true of the breeze item. In assess- 
ing the latter, there are two aspects to be considered : 


(a) greater use of coke breeze on setting producers, to 
replace coke of full market value, 

(b) the outside sale of coke breeze can be greatly en- 
hanced by taking advantage of recent developments 
for burning this fuel economically in ordinary 
boilers. It should be remembered that if coke 
breeze is exploited scientifically—i.e., as a smoke- 
less fuel of calorific value approximately 0°8 that of 
good boiler slack coal, and capable of operating at 
as high a boiler efficiency as slack coal, then if the 
consumer can buy at less than 0°8 the price he pays 
locally per ton for small coal, it is his most economic 
fuel. 


The amount of steam used on the average gas- -works per 
ton of coal carbonized is a varying factor—depending not 
only on the size of the works and type of auxiliary plant 
installed, but also on the degree of mechanical handling 
necessary for various arrangements in the site available, 
and the amount of ancillary by-product plant in. operation 
in the works. Figures varying from 800 to 2,000 lb. per 
ton of coal carbonized have been given by various 
authorities. 

Assuming, however, that water gas'plants are rendered 
self-contained by their own waste heat boilers, it is quite 
normal practice for the waste heat boilers on the retorting 
plant to deal with the rest of the works’ steam and power 
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requirements. In certain cases load fluctuations call for 
subsidiary steam—either from fuel fired boilers or ‘‘ make- 
up ”’ producer gas on the waste heat boiler plant—especi- 
ally during periods of low carbonizing load, when the 
works’ steam requirements do not fall pro rata with the 
retort house throughput. In certain cases, auxiliary firing 
can be dispensed with by a steam accumulator system—t.e., 
to absorb overplus of steam when available at certain times 
of the day, to meet peak requirements. 


Value of Mechanical Draught. 


Commenting upon the recovery of sensible heat in the 
discharged coke by dry quenching plant, Mr. F. M. Birks, 
who was the first speaker in the discussion, suggested that 
the Author’s treatment of this subject appeared to pre- 
suppose that such plants could only be applied to coke 
ovens or horizontal settings. The system is, however, 
being applied to intermittent chambers at Southall. The 
plant, as at matter of fact, is not yet completed, so that 
working results cannot be given. Major Gregson in his 
reply admitted that he should have mentioned intermittent 
vertical chamber ovens in connection with the dry quench- 
ing of coke. Another point mentioned by Mr. Birks was a 
new type of waste heat boiler fitted with sinuously formed 
tubes. This type of boiler—the ‘‘ Sinuflo’’—was dealt with 
by Mr. Kirke, who detailed its advantages. 

Colonel Carr suggested to the Author that there is an 
advantage in horizontal working of combined regenera- 
tion and waste heat recovery, and he thought that Major 
Gregson might have ‘stressed in his Paper the enormous 
advantage of mechancal draught in carbonization. Those 
with experience of the operation of any type of setting 
with natural draught, said Colonel Carr, and who have 
worked similar settings and waste heat boilers, appreciate 
the difference in control; and while comparisons of actual 
figures are difficult to obtain to show the advantages in 
regard to fuel of mechanical draught as against natural 
draught, he suggested that on an average, taking a period 
of twelve months, it is somewhere between 7% and 10%, 
which alone justifies the utilization of waste heat boilers. 
With absolute confidence and with real economy Colonel 
Carr has plaged waste Keat boilers with mechanical draught 
on small corfinuous vertical settings of only two retorts. 

Mr. D. L. Browne said that at Brighton they were 
thinking of experimenting wath by-passing a portion of 
the regenerators in their settings with a view to boosting 
up the temperature of the waste gases and increasing the 





steaming of settings. In this regard, Colonel Carr sug- 
gested that before cutting out the regenerators at Brighton 
they should concentrate still further upon the matter of 
air infiltration, because from his experience of horizontal 
settings he has found that a leaky sight-hole in a bench 
comprising 100 retorts will increase the excess air and the 
waste gases from those retorts by as much as 7% to 10%. 
He urged the training of the retort house staff to ensure 
absolute prevention of air infiltration. Mr. Browne, dis- 
cussing the question of fan drive, said that it had been 
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found at Brighton that fluctuation on works load causes 
corresponding fluctuation in the steaming pressure avail- 
able and has given trouble in the way of fan speed varia- 
tions, and in their case electric drive is preferable. More- 
over, it requires less general care and maintenance. On 
this question Colonel Carr said that it had paid him to 
scrap the-electrical drive and to install a high-speed steam 
engine in its place. He gave figures to show the consider- 
able saving resulting from this change-over. 


Welcome to Herr Escher. 


At the close of the discussion the President rose to 
welcome Herr Fritz Escher, the Past-President of the In er- 
national Gas Union and now the Hon. President of that 
Union. Herr Escher, who was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause, said how deeply he felt the hearty welcome which 
the members had extended to him. His presence at the 
meeting was to convey the greetings of the Swiss Gas 
Engineers and to express their thanks for the visit of the 
British delegation to the International Gas Convention in 
Zurich in 1934. He added his personal thanks for the op- 
portunity of entering the ‘‘ the British gas family.” 


Marketing of Coke. 


This brought us to the final Paper of the meeting— 
*“* The Preparation, Marketing, and Utilization of Coke,’’ 
by Mr. Boon, who rightly maintains that ‘the subject de- 
serves the close consideration of every undertaking pro- 
ducing coke for sale, for the receipts from coke and the 
revenue of the undertaking can be substantially increased 
by a full appreciation of the problems entailed. In the 
public mind, he says, coke is not yet sufficiently dis- 
tinguished by degrees of quality; and care in preparation, 
grading, and servicing are not appreciated in the measure 
which they deserve. It will take some time completely to 
dissipate the prejudice which has been inherited as a 
legacy from the days when coke was an unsatisfactory 
product. But that great progress has been made is evi- 
denced by the status which coke has achieved at the 
present day. In two decades it has advanced to a promi- 
nent position in the commodity market, from being in fact 
almost a waste product, while from the aspect of revenue 
it is to the Industry second only: in importance to gas. 
Much more remains to be done if full advantage is to be 
taken of the markets which are available and can be de- 
veloped, and for which gas coke is logically well suited. 

There should be no anomaly in the Gas Industry selling 
successfully two fuels, gas and coke, regarded in some de- 
gree as competitive; a wise policy will develop coke as a 
complementary and remunerative supplementary fuel to 
gas. There are those who believe that the Gas Industry 
cannot continue successfully to sell an inferior and rela- 
tively crude solid fuel in this way and who hold the view 
that money expended on the careful preparation of coke is 
uneconomic. An impartial and clear view of the future 
must surely indicate that solid fuel will be used in this 
country for many decades to come. The convenience 
factor of gas, whilst recognized, remains costly, and it 
would be an exaggeration to envisage the possibility of gas 
becoming, in our day at least, always comparable in cost 
with coke. What is more probable, is that if the Gas 
Industry ceased to supply coke, the effect would be to 
engender competition in the shape of gas made by the 
producers of smokeless fuels, the demand for which would 
enormously increase as a direct consequence. The general 
view points towards a profitable future for smokeless fuels, 
and the Gas Industry should be stimulated by the growing 
and strengthened demands to make the best of its 
opportunities. 

The gas undertakings of the country sold 73 million tons 
of coke in 1934 without serious sales effort, the Industry 
concentrating its energy on its sales of gas, coke being 
relatively and disproportionately neglected. 

Expenditure on plant and the efforts of the works staff 
to produce a higher and better quality product will be 
gravely discounted if the marketing of the commodity is 
not equally well studied and developed. The fact that gas 
coke has sold relatively so well in recent years is of no 
great credit to the sales effort expended upon it by the 
Gas Industry as a whole. It is due rather to the in- 
herently beneficial characteristics which coke naturally 
possesses as a fuel; a circumstance capable of exploitation 
to greater advantage than has generally been the case. 

It is, in fact, essential that the Gas Industry should take 
full advantage of all and every means to increase its 
revenue from coke because of the effect that this would 
have on the price of gas, to which at present coke contri- 
butes between 14d. and 2d. per therm. Unlike gas, no 
undertaking has any monopoly on the sale of coke in its 
own area, so that not only has coke to compete with other 
fuels, but it has to compete with any coke sent into the 
area by other producers. The necessity for a better and 
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more intelligent sales policy for coke is pressing, and th 
future can be regarded confidently if action is taken, | 

Ordinary gas coke, states the author, is not suitable fo 
all open coal fire grates as an all-purpose fuel, and stil 
less so is metallurgical coke. Therefore, if the Industry ; 
fully to utilize the solid fuel which it produces, it mug 
recognize the necessity for and sponsor the adoption ang 
installation of new grates. 

A suitable all-purpose coke, he continues, may at som 
future time be produced by present methods of high tem. 
perature carbonization, but the Gas Industry should not 
wait for this and sacrifice its immediate opportunities 
The use of expedients, such as spraying with crude gil 
emulsions or with solutions of coal dust, in an endeayoy; 
to make coke a better all-purpose commodity, should not 
be necessary, if the product is adequately prepared an 
properly utilized. 

Sales are notably sensitive to quality, and non-uniformity 
between deliveries probably causes more dissatisfaction to 
users than any other single fault. National specifications 
for domestic coke for both open and closed boilers would be 
of definite advantage. 

€ siderable controversy has surrounded the question of 
grade sizes and the possibility of adopting a national 
nomenclature for coke. It was realized in the early days 
of the London and Counties Coke Association that stan. 
dards should be laid down and the Technical Committee 
of that Association, after very lengthy consideration of the 
problem, recommended to all-its members the adoption of 
the following names, numbéfs; and sizes for graded coke: 


Name. { Size. 


1 3 





Over 2 in. (square mesh) 
Within the limits of 1-in. to2 in, 
i 4 in. to 1} in. 
Zin. to in. 


Large or unbroken coke 
Broken coke arte 
Coke boiler nuts . 

Forge beans 


These grades have been used by the majority of gas 
companies in London and the home counties area for some 
three years and have been generally regarded as sufficient 
and satisfactory. 

A questionnaire reviewing this whole matter has this 
year been circulated to 152 gas undertakings. The answers 
indicate that the system which the Committee originally 
suggested has fulfilled their requirements, and it is the 
general opinion that it is unnecessary to sub-divide further 
these sizes or to alter the nomenclature. 

It would be of great advantage if a more general use 
could be made of this nomenclature, even supposing that it 
may have limitations. The trade still suffers from a great 
variety of names which have grown up in districts by 
ancient usage, and which are, not conducive to good mar- 
keting or compatible with the needs of the Industry. The 
use of such terms as apples, chestnuts, potatoes, &c., are 
to be deprecated as causing unnecessary confusion. 

Competitive fuels and the systems of using those fuels are 
increasing, and an intelligent knowledge of their capabili- 
ties is required. More active co-operation between the 
merchants and producers is recommended in the Paper, 
particularly from the point of view of understanding and 
satisfying the requirements and demands of the client with 
whom closer contact is essential. Sales policy should 
follow the line that the gas undertakings are out to make 
one ton of coke do the work previously required by two 
tons. There would be no fear in such circumstances that 
the public would continue to look upon coke as a waste 
product. Coke is not so flexible or as adaptable as coal, 
and for coke selling an entirely different technique is neces- 
sary. The old barter salesman who allows 6d. per ewt. off 
a consignment to soften complaints, or who promises the 
next delivery at a cheaper rate, is out of place. A National 
Coke Organization is necessary, with Regional Associations, 
through which the Coke Industry can become stabilized 
and actively represented in all its development. 

A closer knowledge of the appliances for the utilization 
of coke is necessary. That there are great possibilities in 
the direction of new appliances is evidenced particularly 
by the gravity feed boiler and the open coke fire, both of 
which can be exploited much more effectively to the benefit 
of the Industry. 


**Money-Making Suggestions.” 


‘ ** Those who do not agree that the gas-cum-coke policy 
is a wise one may possibly have overlooked the fact that 


there are yet jobs best done with coke . . . there are 
those who prefer coke to other forms of heat. Unless we 
go out for this valuable market by producing a first-rate 
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id thaliel and putting that fuel before our customers in an_at- 
active manner, we may find that other smokeless fuel 

ucers are in the position of describing themselves as 
le premier fuel suppliers in this country.” This quota- 
jon is from the remarks of Mr. Restall, of Stalybridge, 
yo opened the discussion on Mr. Boon’s Paper. He sug- 
gested that we are too haphazard regarding our dealings 
yith coke users, who require as careful attention as the 
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value of the fuel demands; and as the value increases so 
must the attention. Mr. Restall is of opinion that dry- 
cooled coke should be placed on the market and also that 
the coke made should be of a hardness sufficient to with- 
stand rough treatment, so that as much as possible of the 
smalls and breeze is eliminated before the coke is ready 
for delivery to the user. He gave figures to show the 
great advances in the sales of graded coke by his Under- 
taking during the past three years, and concluded his re- 
marks by describing Mr. Boon’s Paper as being “ out- 
standing in money-making suggestions.”’ 

The Meeting was very glad to have the views of Mr. 
F, W. J. Belton, of Christchurch, New Zealand. First of 
all he questioned whether new grates are essential if gas 
coke is to be used. He is marketing a coke containing 
34% of volatile matter and about 9% of ash. It is sized 
correctly, and he finds no difficulty in burning it in the 
majority of open firegrates. He believes that ordinary 
coke advertising is wilfully inadequate and futile. His 
idea of promoting coke sales, and the results of this idea 
speak for themselves, is to distribute sample bags of coke 
free to consumers. Being worried about the coke sales in 
the winter of 1931, he sent on to the district 17,500 coke 
samples. In that year he sold 5,850 tons of coke. In 19382 
the sales jumped to 7,000, the 1933 figure was 10,300, and 
in 1934 he sold 12,400 tons. We shall be interested in the 
1985 figures. All this increase, of which 85% was in respect 
of coke used in the domestic grate, involved the sale of 
only 50 special coke fires. 

Mr. Townsend, of Colchester, advocated the storage of 
wke only in the graded form. His primary purpose of 
joining in the discussion, however, was to tell the mem- 
bers something of the activities of the London and Counties 
(oke Association. The work done by that body, he said, 
is unique, but it has not been recognized sufficiently. In 
a period of only three or four years practically the whole 
of the coke produced in fourteen counties—and this repre- 
sents 48% of the total gas coke produced in the country— 
has been sold by the Association. This is the result of co- 
operation, in the fostering of which Mr. Foot, of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, has played a leading part. On 
behalf of the Executive Committee of the Association, Mr. 
Townsend told the members of the Institution that the 
Association was only too ready to place at the disposal 
of the Industry any information available. The work had 
% far progressed, he explained, that they could now offer 
an all-in charge for the heating of buildings over a definite 
period. This charge includes all labour and attention, 
which system, in effect, means that coke is on an equal 
footing with oil or any other fuel. 
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Wet or Dry Quenching? 


The question of coke quenching was discussed by Mr. 
R. N. Webb, of Leeds, who, as a result of his experience 
at the New Wortley Works, has come to the firm conclu- 
sion that water quenching can be so carried out that the 
diiterence between this system and dry coke cooling can 
be very little indeed. In regard to the production of 
breeze, he also expressed the opinion that the figure for 
the amount of water used for coke quenching is unneces- 
sarily high at 14 tons per ton of coke. He anticipates that 
in the near future he will not be using more than 50 gal- 
lons of water per ton of coke made and that ihe moisture 
content of the quenched coke will not exceed more than 
3% or 4%—which brought him to the point that it is 
possible to pay too high a price for the recovery of the sen- 
sible heat in the coke. Moreover, he thinks that a perfectly 
dry coke is neither advantageous nor necessary. We were in- 
terested, but not surprised, to learn from Mr. Webb that 
as the result of the installation of grading plant the Leeds 
Gas Department during the past twelve months has sold 
from the New Wortley Works alone over 5,000 tons more 
coke than in the preceding three years. 

The last speaker in the discussion was Dr. F. M. H. 
Taylor, of the Gas Light and Coke Company. He men- 
tioned that during a period of just over two years his Com- 
pany has modernized over 260 installations of coke plant 
and conversions from the burning of other fuels. The 
actual conversion of existing plant numbers over 100, of 
which nearly 100 have been large steam-raising plant, such 
as are used in laundries, factories, and public baths. The 
total advance due to conversion alone, involving absolutely 
new sales of coke is 65,000 tons per annum. Dr. Taylor 
stressed the need for adopting a policy of co-operation with 
heating -engineers and contractors. 


Concluding Proceedings. 


The President reported that the Ist Annual General 
Meeting and 2nd Annual Dinner of the British Gas 
Federation will be held at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
London, on Nov. 4 next. That the Research and Educa- 
tion Reports of the Institution for 1934-35 will be pre- 
sented at the 7th Autumn Research Meeting in London on 
Nov. 5 and 6, and that the 78rd Annual General Meeting 
of the Institution will be held on May 26-29, 1986. | 

Mr. C. S. Shapley, of Leeds, proposed an omnibus vote: of 
thanks to all who had contributed to the success of the 
meeting. He said how much everyone appreciated the 
work of the Secretary and his staff, who had carried out 





all arrangements excellently. The vote was seconded by 
Mr. W. M. Galleway, of Whitby, and was carried with 
enthusiasm. 

The President, who accepted the expression of goodwill, 
called upon Mr. Alexander to speak. ‘‘ He is,’’ said Mr. 
Bennett, ‘‘ a man for whom I have the greatest respect, he 
is the best organizer I have ever met, he has a store of 
energy which it seems impossible to exhaust, and ‘his de- 
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sire to see this Institution progress is such that he has 
imbued the whole of his staff with it.’’ 

Mr. J. R. W. Alexander, who was received with applause, 
said that since most of the members of the Institution 
were officials, they would readily appreciate that the 
greatest reward one could have for one’s work was the 
knowledge that it was regarded as successful by those for 
whom it was carried out. During the war the expression 
** tails up ’’ meant a great deal in the Royal Air Force, and 
he suggested that it indicated precisely the position of the 
Institution to-day. ‘‘ My. staff and I,” remarked Mr. 
Alexander, “ will do all we can, by playing our part as 
enthusiastically and loyally as we have done in the past, 
to keep the Institution’s tail up. There never was a time 
when it was more important than it is now to ensure that 
the Institution’s position should be a strong one, whether 
one regards it from the point of view of the individual 
member or of the Gas Industry as a whole.’’ 


Presentation of Presidential Certificate. 


Colonel Carr then proposed a hearty and _ sincere vote 
of thanks to Mr. Bennett. ‘‘ Mr. President,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
have done a wonderful year’s work. You have en- 
hanced the reputation of this Institution; you have set 
an example in the conduct of our business, both at the 
Autumn Research Meeting and at this Meeting, which I 
suggest is not only business-like but statesmanlike.’’ 
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: In presenting to Mr. Valon Bennett the President 
Certificate, Colonel Carr shook him by the hand and said 
** We thank you for your wonderful work; we know th 
we can call upon you in the future and that you will wor 
as willingly for us as you have worked on our behalf jn th 
past year. On behalf of the Institution, 1 thank 
sincerely.”’ 

The President, who was greeted with prolonged applause 
said that his year of office had been an onerous one bu 
extremely pleasurable. ‘‘I thank you very much,” he con 
tinued, ‘‘ for presenting me with the Presidentia] Certif 
cate. It would not be necessary to present it to me if j 
were meant only to enable me to remember the year whic) 
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is just closing, for I shall never forget it. But it is , é 
tangible recognition of that twelve months’ experienc 
and I shall prize it for the rest of my life. I ask all cop 
nected with this Institution that they shall ensure as happy The 
a year to my successor as I have had, by supporting hingmia bis 
as loyally as they have supported me during the |asfmd a! 












twelve months. I have already told Colonel Carr that by 
this time next year he will have done ‘ twelve months’ harj 
labour.’ But his duties will have been eased by all the 
friends who surround him.’’ 

The Secretary read further messages of greeting which 
had been received during the meeting from the Presiden 
of the Polish Gas Association, from the General Manager ¢ 
the Dutch Gas Association, and from the Yugoslavian Ga 
Association, and the meeting then terminated. 


The Institution Benevolent Fund 


The General Meeting of the contributors to the Benevo- 
lent Fund of The Institution of Gas Engineers was held 
in the Great Hall of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Great George Street, Westminster, on Wednesday, June 5, 
1935—Mr. C. VaLton Bennetr (the President of the Institu- 
tion) presiding. 

The Presipent: It is my privilege to move: ‘ That 
the Report of the Committee of Management of the 
Benevolent Fund of The Institution of Gas Engineers for 
the year 1934-35, and Accounts for the year 1934, which 
have been printed and circulated to contributors, be taken 
as read and adopted.”’ 

The resolution was carried. 

The Presipent: I am afraid that, as always happens at 
these meetings, the Chairman is preaching to the con- 
verted. I endeavoured in my Address yesterday, when we 
had a very large audience, to say something which might 
increase the number of contributors to the Fund, and I can 
only hope that my words did not fall upon stony ground. 
To all you gentlemen here I would appeal that you should 
do what you can among your colleagues who do not sub- 
scribe to this Fund to persuade them to become sub- 
scribers. I can assure you that the letters we receive, 
asking for help, are truly heart-breaking. It is impossible, 
of course, for us to disclose who are the writers of those 
letters, or what the letters contain, but you can take it 
from me, as one who has been interested in the Fund for 
many years, and who has endeavoured to increase not only 
the number of subscribers but, what is more important, the 
amount of subscriptions, that the cases of hardship are 
really terrible. If you talk this matter over when meet- 
ing in your district associations and can think of any 
schemes by which we can achieve the result we all desire, 
I trust you will make it your duty to see that the Secre- 
taries of -your district associations convey in writing to 
our very faithful Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alexander, the views 
expressed at the meetings, so that the Committee of 
Management may have plenty of time to consider the 
suggestions and, if thought fit, to put them into action. 

The number of contributors to the Fund in 1934 was 
922 and the membership of the Institution was 1,525. We 
have a long way to go, gentlemen. I want you, if you will, 
to be ambassadors in the name of this Fund, and if possible 
to see that we are 100% contributors to it. I feel very 
strongly on the subject. 

Mr. Water T. Dunn: The Members of Council have 
noticed that the Birmingham Fund is accumulating. I 
remember an occasion on which a grant was made by the 
Council from the Birmingham surplus to another object. 
Supposing our Benevolent Fund is in very great need of 
further money for some special case. We have a balance 
of only £62 on the year’s work, and we have no reserve, 
and it behoves us to do all we can to increase the sub- 
scriptions. I suggest that the Committee of Management, 
in conjunction with our Council, might consider, if at any 





time the necessity arises, the use of some of the surplus to 
which I have referred. As we are spending the money for 
the benefit of the profession I think the suggestion js 
worthy of some consideration. 

Mr. W. Cuark Jackson: I do think that the very sym- 
pathetic and cautious letters which are sent out do not 
get down to the pockets of the members who are not at 
present subscribers, and I think the Committee will have 
to consider doing something just a little more drastic. | 
feel that if a rather more brutal type of letter were put 
together, and a registered envelope were sent with it, 
accompanied by a slogan such as ‘*‘ Do it now” or “ Put 
in your money and re-post,’’ it might have some little 
effect. 

Mr. C. F. Bortey: I sometimes think we are a little 
inconsistent. I would remind. you that most hospitals de- 
liberately run themselves into debt. Do you not think that 
if, instead of showing a surplus, we showed a deficit, and 
said that we must have money to get us out of debt, we 
should get more response from those who do not at the 
moment think about this matter seriously? 

The Prestpent: The scrutineers of the ballot for elec- 
tions to the Committee of Management for the period 1935- 
38 report that Mr. D. C. Cross (Lea Bridge) and Mr. A. L. 
Hotton (Manchester) have been elected. 

Mr. R. H. Ruruven (Ramsgate): It is my privilege to 
propose a vote of thanks to the Management Committee 
and the Hon. Secretary for their control and management 
of the Fund during the past year. In connection with our 
President’s remarks, we might impress upon those who are 
privileged to be members of our Institution that that privi- 
lege carries obligations, and that it should be an obliga- 
tion upon them to contribute some small mite towards thls 
Fund. I might point out that if a member subscribes 5s. 
only per annum, it is equivalent to two cigarettes per week 
throughout the year; that is all they would be called upon 
to sacrifice, but such annual subscriptions from every mem- 
ber who does not now contribute would place our Fund 
in a very different position from that which it now occu- 
pies. It would help us to do a great deal more than we 
have been able to do so far. 

Mr. G. te B. Diamonp (Folkestone): 
great pleasure that I rise to second the vote of thank 
the Chairman, the Committee of Management, and the 
Hon. Secretary. In particular I wish to endorse most 
heartily Mr. Ruthven’s references to our President, who. 
as Chairman of the Fund, has done so very much to fur- 
ther this good work. ; 

The Presipent: On behalf of myself and the Committee 
of Management and the Hon. Secretary, I thank you very 
much indeed for this expression of thanks. It is not really 
necessary, because our work is a labour of love, though 
can assure you that it occupies a good many hours of our 
time, and it is nice to know that our -services have been 
appreciated. 
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The highest position to which a Gas Engineer can attain 
iy his profession is to become President of The Institution 
Gas Engineers. In June, 1934, you elected me to that 
wfice. It is difficult to find words which would adequately 
xpress my deep appreciation and I ask you, therefore, to 
yeept my assurance that I sincerely thank you all. 

I have endeavoured to carry out my duties as my pre- 
hichdecessors have done, by upholding the dignity of the 
Institution and by promoting its prestige and usefulness. 
Any failure in achieving this is due entirely to me and any 
sucess must be attributed to the Council, Members, 
Secretary, and Staff. 

I remember hearing a celebrated soldier declare that, 
vhen he attained the highest possible position in his pro- 
fssion, he found it to be the coldest and most cheerless 
spot in the world, for it was not for him to consort with 
others, but merely to issue commands, none of which could 
be questioned by anyone. Whilst the positions are for- 
tunately not quite analogous, I have found exactly the 
reverse. All past occupants of this Chair will agree when 
Isay that the President of this Institution finds himseif 
surrounded by friends ever anxious cheerfully to assist, no 
matter whenever or wherever called upon. It is this splen- 
did spirit which makes one very busy year of life so 
pleasant. 

I would pay tribute to my Directors for the assistance 
and encouragement they have given me. I am now serving 
a Board quite different, as far as personnel is concerned, 
to those gentlemen who were in office when I was first 
elected a Vice-President of the Institution, but their sup- 
port has continued unchanged. I also desire to express 
my sincere appreciation to all the members of my Staff 
who have been loyal to a degree and have ever shown their 
anxiety to assist. 























Research. 


With the presentation at the 6th Autumn Research 
Meeting of its Fifth Report, the General Research Com- 
mittee came to an end by virtue of a Scheme of Research 
and Technical Re-organization adopted by the Council of 
the Institution. Under the new regime an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Research, a Research Executive Committee, and 
a Technical Assistant Secretary were appointed and are 
actively functioning. I will not now make further refer- 
ence to the subject, since the Institution’s research work is 
dealt with at the Autumn Research Meetings. 

The constantly expanding sphere of gas utilization in 
industry and the home is bringing into prominence certain 
aspects of gas purification which have hitherto been less 
urgent. For example, whilst the deposition of gums from 
gas is objectionable at the Works, it is a far more serious 
matter on the District where there is a variety of ap- 
pliances with precision regulation. Research, both in this 
country and abroad, is being directed towards a closer 
understanding of the mechanism of gum formation in gas 
and to devising suitable methods of preventing it, or at 
least of ensuring that its occurrence is confined to parts of 
the Works where it will cause a minimum of interference. 

Again, research into corrosion due to the combustion 
products of gas and the growing interest in flueless ap- 
pliances are causing increased attention to be directed 
towards reducing to negligible proportions the sulphur con- 
tent of gas. Very low sulphur contents have been attained 
in regular working by certain Undertakings by methods of 
catalytic purification or by means of active carbon, but 
still more complete removal is now suggested. 

In connection with the experimental plants which have 
recently been erected in Germany for rendering gas ‘‘ non- 
poisonous,’ by converting the carbon monoxide present 
into carbon dioxide, it is worth noting that the catalytic 
Process used is claimed at the same time to produce a 
purer gas from the point of view of hydrocyanic acid. 
naphthalene, and particularly sulphur. The technical and 
economic aspects of these experiments are being closely 
watched by the Institution. sa 

The use of creosote as fuel in mobile spark ignition en- 
gines has not achieved the success that was at one time 






























(Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham Gas Company). 





hoped for it, partly on account of unsatisfactory results 
recorded by various users (which, however, could probably 
be improved by further experimentation) and largely owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining throughout the country 
adequate supplies of a standard grade of creosote suitable 
for the purpose. 

Highly satisfactory results are reported, however, for 
creosote in stationary spark ignition engines. In com- 
pression ignition engines Tar Oils have not so far been 
found suitable by themselves, but have given satisfactory 
results when their spontaneous ignition temperature was 
lowered by the addition of certain chemicals or of Diesel 
oil. Creosote can, on the other hand, be readily converted 
into lower-boiling motor fuels by hydrogenation. Its mar- 
ket value has increased considerably in recent months. 

The recovery and refining of Benzole continue to be 
practised by a number of Gas Undertakings and constitute 
a valuable national asset. The inhibitor process of re- 
fining, which has enabled refining losses to be markedly 
reduced, has introduced new problems, notably the removal 
of sulphur from Benzole down to the limit allowed by the 
specified standard. These difficulties are, however, being 
satisfactorily overcome—as, for example, by the methanol 
soda process for the removal of carbon disulphide. 

The profitable utilization of Ammonia is a problem which 
continues to exercise our technical staffs. Although the 
market value of Sulphate of Ammonia is not so low to-day 
as it was, there are many Undertakings who find that its 
manufacture still brings no financial gain. The research 
staff of the Institution have, accordingly, had under re- 
view for some time alternative outlets for Ammonia, either 
in the form of compounds other than Sulphate, or as con- 
centrated liquor, or, as a last resort, the least objectionable 
methods available of running it to waste. 

The policy of devoting increased attention to the pre- 
paration of Coke for the market and, in particular, the 
separation of Coke into uniformly graded sizes to suit the 
requirements of the various domestic and industrial heat- 
ing appliances, represents progress in the direction of 
greater satisfaction to the consumer and hence increased 
consumption. Size grading is not, however, the only direc- 
tion in which greater uniformity is desirable. Ease of 
ignition and flexibility of combustion will depend on a 
variety of factors, such as the method of carbonization and 
the nature of the coals used. The consumer expects unl- 
formity not only in size, but in the combustible properties 
of coke required for a particular purpose. Research which 
is being carried out with a view to correlating practical 
performances with a simple laboratory test, is placing in 
the hands of the producer a means of controlling the 
uniformity of his coke in regard to combustible properties 
and may afford a simple and rapid means of determining 
the conditions under which any given make of coke should 
be burnt to ensure maximum satisfaction. 

Solid smokeless fuel for the open grate deserves more 
attention than it is commonly given by our Industry. 
Much is admittedly being done by the installation of types 
of grate specially designed to burn the more combustible 
grades of coke, but there remains a wide public ready to 
welcome, at a reasonable price, a solid smokeless fuel 
which will burn without special attention in existing types 
of open grate. Low-temperature coke is being produced in 
increasing quantities, and it must not be overlooked that 
increasing attention is being given to the domestic market 
by coke-oven technicians who, during the recent years of 
diminished demand for metallurgical coke, have gained 
much practical experience regarding the possible produc- 
tion of free-burning open grate fuel in a coke-oven plant. 
Our Industry should take note of the growing competition 
in this field, and should give more attention to the various 
possible methods of satisfying this waiting market. 

The London and Counties Coke Association has met with 
great success and—although I appreciate proposals have 
been made and examined for the formation of similar 
organizations elsewhere and that they have not yet, owing 
to practical difficulties, been brought into being—I suggest 
further efforts should be made to see if other Associations, 
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with benefits similar to those attaching to the one I have 
referred to, cannot be constituted. 

The Gas Industry is from time to time reminded that it 
is not concerned solely with the production and supply of 
gas, but that it embraces the manufacture of a variety of 
chemical products of definite value both to the public and 
itself. We should be lacking in vision, therefore, if we 
ignored the possible future uses for the Industry’s gaseous 
products for purposes other than heating and lighting. 
The synthetic production of Ammonia from coal-gas is, of 
course, well known. A more recent synthetic process is 
the production of a motor spirit from water-gas, which is 
now being tried out on a commercial scale in Germany. 
The individual constituents of coal-gas and water-gas may 
be regarded as the raw materials for the building up of a 
very wide variety of chemical products, and may in the 
future form the basis of an important new branch of 
chemical industry. 


Holding Companies. 


Holding Companies appear, for better or worse, to be 
steadily acquiring a broadening grip on the Gas Industry. 
Whilst it is unlikely that the opinions we have formed are 
identical, we must recognize that the Holding Company 
movement is not confined to our Industry nor to our Coun- 
try, but is essentially a symptom of all contemporary 
economic evolution and the *‘ Spirit of the Age.’’ 

In certain parts ot Europe the absence ot tradition has 
enabled the tendency to evolve more rapidly. In Italy the 
control of industry is claimed to be in the hands of a 
Corporative State; in Russia a still more C»rporative but 
Socialist State has been evolved; while Germany appears 
‘to be developing largely upon the lines of Italy. In 
America, President Roosevelt’s ‘‘ New Deal ”’ has, by its 
system of Codes, made each industry more bound together 
than ever before in the history of that highly invidualist 
Nation. 

In this Country the small-scale control of industry— 
which must not be confused with the small-scale production 
of the last century—is being replaced, at an increasingly 
rapid rate, by a control which, frequently with the assist- 
ance of the Government, has brought many sources of pro- 
duction within one uniform system. The Coal Industry has 
been forcibly rationalized, the structure of the Electrical 
Industry was thrust upon the Country by governmental 
dominance, while the multitudes of Boards for anything 
from Pigs to London Transport testify to the assistance 
given to this movement by the Government. 

So far, the Gas Industry has largely escaped recent 
governmental interference, but it cannot escape the neces- 
sity of increasing its competitive powers by co-ordinated 
efforts. Rightly or wrongly, it is the opinion of certain 
persons and groups that Gas Undertakings, when joined in 
some form or another under a unified control, which may 
be only financial, are more efficient than when operated 
as entirely separate Concerns. Accordingly. Holding Com- 
panies have appeared. It cannot yet be determined if all 
the expectations of those connected with this development 
in the Gas Industry will be fulfilled, nor if the fears will be 
realized of those who believe that the movement is not a 
wise and healthy one. It can, however, be said with cer- 
tainty that, unless these Holding Companies are operated 
in conformity with the experience and tradition of the In- 
dustry and its obligations as a Public Utility, they cannot 
attract a full measure of support. Some Gas Undertakings 
would benefit by being allied to larger Concerns, but the 
view is held by the vast majority that any control must be 
of the “‘ finger-tip ”’ type. For instance, the benefits of 
the ‘‘ big brother ’”’ can and will be entirely nullified if 
local conditions are ignored and if the real pride which 
provincial towns have in the local Gas Company is de- 
stroyed by the Undertaking losing its local identity. 
Public Utility Undertakings must avoid the ever-present 
danger of becoming bureaucratic, for their success or 
failure depends almost entirely upon the goodwill of a 
localized body of consumers, the apparent beneficiaries of 
extreme competition. 

The recent development of the Holding Company prin- 
ciple in the Gas Industry has caused much uneasiness in 
the minds of many Engineers and Managers because they, 
knowing that high prices have been bid for Stock in other 
Gas Undertakings, wonder when such offers are to be made 
for the Undertakings they serve and, if they are accepted, 
what the position of their Company and themselves will 
eventually be. I know this fear is real because many En- 
gineers and Managers have been good enough to confide in 
me. Every Engineer and Manager has the interest of his 
Undertaking at heart and it is natural for him to be con- 
cerned as to his future in the event of his Company passing 
into other hands, mainly by reason of, as it appears to him. 
the abundance of cheap money having caused envious eyes 
to look round and see where profit could be made. As at 
present generally administered, the Gas Industry is one, 
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and many Officials feel that neither the Industry in gener, 
the Company they serve, nor themselves should suyffes 
merely by reason of financial opportunism. 


Legislation. 


The Gas Undertakings Act, 1934, has given to Gas Under 
takings relief from a number of restrictions which thd 
Industry, in its desire better to serve the community, found 
so irksome and restrictive; but the Industry is still labour 
ing under conditions which do not give it the same freedon 
as is accorded to other Public Utility Services. 

Nevertheless, in the matter of Gas Charges, for example. 
we must see that such freedom as has been obtained unde 
the Act is taken advantage of. There are ways and mean 
of charging for gas other than those which have obtained 
for so long, and it is the duty of each Undertaking to se 
that a system of charges is adopted to suit the particula; 
conditions applicable in its locality. 


International Gas Union. 


It has been my pleasant duty to visit many places during 
the last twelve months, and I recall with particular 
pleasure the one which I made, in company with a number 
of others, to Zurich in September, 1934, for the Second 
International Gas Conference of the International Gas 
Union. The Conference was presided over by Herr Fritz 
Escher, of Switzerland, who has been succeeded as Presi- 
dent of the Union by Mr. A. Baril, of Paris. 

The Report on “‘ Methods for the Development of the 
Use of Gas for Domestic Purposes,”’ which I had the honow 
to present, was well received and discussed. Our Col- 
leagues abroad realize the standard we in this Country 
have set out to achieve in regard to the subject matter of 
the Report. Our contribution to the proceedings convinced 
the Delegates from other Countries that co-operative adver- 
tising, such as is carried out in this Country under the 
auspices of The British Commercial Gas Association, is of 
the highest importance. A suggestion in the Report that 
the member Gas Associations of the Union should exchange 
advertising matter has been given effect to. 

The Conference was a great success and the value of the 
Meetings of the International Gas Union cannot, in my 
opinion, be over-estimated for—although the language 
difficulty is a real one—we are brought into contact with 
gas men of all nationalities and learn of their successes and 
failures. They, too, know of ours, and thus there is created 
a sympathetic understanding which must benefit all who 
are privileged to serve the Gas Industry. Further, this 
exchange of ideas aids in welding together all men and 
nations of goodwill, thus promoting the interests of World 
Peace. 


The British Gas Federation. 


The British Gas Federation held its Inaugural Dinner in 
November last, and the fact that Lord Macmillan consented 
to become its first President is evidence—if such is neces 
sary—that the Gas Industry is one of vital importance. 

This new Organization embracing, yet in no way inter- 
fering with, the constitution of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers, The National Gas Council, The British Com- 
mercial Gas Association, The Society of British Gas Iv- 
dustries and The Gas Companies’ Protection Association, 's 
the only one which can, if necessary, speak with one voice 
on behalf of the Gas Industry as a whole and it will, I am 
sure, consolidate the position and increase the prestige of 
the Industry. Many feel a little restive and critical be- 
cause the Federation does not appear to have been very 
active. Let me assure them that it is at work. I say this 
because I am anxious the idea should not get abroad that 
it is doing nothing. It was a great step forward to enable 
the five National Bodies to agree to and become Members 
of one organization and, that being so, it is essential no 
false move be made which might result in irreparable 
damage being done. I have no fear as to the ultimate 
success and power of The British Gas Federation. 


Joint Co-ordinating Committee. 


In his Presidential Address last June, Mr. Frank P. 
Tarratt expressed the hope that the Joint Co-ordinating 
Committee would “ provide a lead on many important 
problems, by communicating its views to those responsible 
for the conduct of Gas Undertakings.’’ The Committee— 
which consists of really active and representative persons— 
meets regularly and gives consideration to many important 
matters which can only be dealt with by such an organiza 
tion. The result of its labours cannot always be made 
apparent as such, but I feel certain that its work, which 's 
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tinuing, has resulted in my predecessor’s wish being 


neral a élled. 


Suffey 
National Organizations. 


The recent raising of the joint subscription to the three 
\stional Bodies to ten shillings per million cubic feet of 
nc made was a step long overdue. If there are present 
yy representatives of Gas Undertakings which have not 
ret decided to contribute upon the new basis, I sincerely 
ist they will make yet further efforts to convert the 
embers Of their Boards or Committees. Every Gas 
‘dertaking and every manufacturer of gas-producing and 
suming appliances must benefit by the work of The 
fritish Commercial Gas Association, The National Gas 
uncil and The Institution of Gas Engineers, and it is, to 
lay the least of it, extremely mean to reap a harvest from 
ed sown by others. It is not necessary for me to explain 
ww vital National Advertising, Parliamentary and Legal 
ratchfulness and Research and Education are, although in 
me cases it is essential that Engineers and Managers 
ould repeatedly point out to those they serve that they 
ye not partners in this system of co-operation. There 
yver was a time greater than now in the history of the 
(as Industry when everyone connected with it should stand 
jur square. Our competitors know this and plan accord- 
ingly. The race goes to the strong, and if we are beaten 
there will be nobody to blame save ourselves. 


Benevolent Fund. 


The Benevolent Fund is one in which I have taken a great 
deal of interest, and I recall with gratitude the response to 
ny appeal of a few years ago. I make no apology for 
uking the present opportunity of again askjng for your 
practical help, since if I make an appeal at a meeting of 
subscribers 1 shall be ‘‘ preaching to the converted.’’ With 
his large audience I hope to touch the hearts and pockets 
dmany. If Members had personal knowledge of the hard- 
sips which the dependants of many Engineers who have 
ined the Great Majority are experiencing, I am certain 
that the number of contributors would be far greater. 
§ome of the cases are heartbreaking, but the Committee, 
though able to relieve distress to a slight extent, is never, 
eause of lack of funds, in a position to provide that 
mount of assistance which would properly meet the cir- 
amstances. Beyond the small cost of postage and print- 
ig, the Fund is run and serviced without charge. There 
we no heavy overhead expenses, and practically every 
ynny subscribed is available for the purpose of relieving 
listress I appreciate that in these days there is often very 
ittle money to spare and, that being so, it should hardly 
le necessary for me to point out the hardships being ex- 
prienced by those dependants of our former colleagues 
tho have difficulty in securing the bare necessities of life. 
Please do not misunderstand me. I do not ask for a host 
i large subscriptions (although, of course, they would be 
_ Brelcomed), but I do earnestly plead with each of you to 
1 Mend an annual subscription, even if it is only five or ten 
od shillings, and to let the Honorary Secretary of the Fund 
* Mave the first of such annual contributions now. 
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Retrospect and Prospect. 


The story with regard to the Sales of Gas during 1934 
* Hrould have been a very different one had the twelfth month 
S not been the warmest December on record. Climatic con- 
* Biitions then were such that gas fires were hardly necessary 
ind gas cooking stoves, which at that time of year are 
wrmally hard at work providing hot meals and drinks, 
“vere not called upon to perform their ordinary duties to 
’ Mthe usual extent. It was a disappointing climax to what 
‘ Mvould have proved a good year and it caused a temporary 
Bi vave of depression throughout the Industry 
: It will generally be agreed that never before was there 
’ Much a busy time in the Sales and Distribution Departments 
’ Hs last year. Statistics are not available as to the num- 
‘Mbers of cooking stoves, gas fires, water-heaters, wash 
‘Mcoppers and other gas-consuming appliances installed 
during the period, but one Company alone fixed 280,000 
woking stoves, which is equal to one for every two minutes 
of the day and night throughout the whole year! Let us 
consider how activity in the matter of installing additional 
appliances must affect the future. It means, in many in- 
stances, that, when we have a return to greater prosperity 
aid normal seasons, numbers of Undertakings may find 
themselves in the unenviable position of not having suffi- 
tient manufacturing and storage plant. With consump- 
tion for 1984 not in excess of that for 1933, it is difficult to 
expect Boards or Committees to incur large expenditure to 
cover future requirements. That appears to me to be a 
very short-sighted policy, and those of us who advise the 
Administrators of Undertakings should emphasize that the 
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cost of plant can hardly be lower than it is at present, that 
money is cheap and that now is the time to put work in 
hand and thus safeguard the future. With the return to 
national prosperity, money must become dearer and, if 
our extensions are to be put off until then, a higher price 
must be paid, with the result that, however much we may 
desire to sell gas at a low price, we shall not be able to do 
so as easily as will be the case if we embark upon Capital 
expenditure now. 

fhe installation of millions of gas cookers and gas fires, 
the adoption of Coke for use in open grates and boilers, 
has done much to relieve our people and buildings from the 
ravages of fog of the type known as. the ‘‘ London par- 
ticular.’”” We cannot entirely prevent fog, but we can do 
and have, done more than any other industry to reduce the 
filth it contains. 

Many people, because they consider it fashionable, have 
left their faithful servant for lighting—gas—and adopted 
another form. Many, however, hanker to return and will 
do so if they are plunged into darkness many more times 
or if the price of the energy they consume is increased, 
which is quite a possibility under circumstances which may 
arise in the near future. Millions of houses are lighted by 
gas and always will be where reliability and economy are 
desired. If Gas Undertakings were prepared to make a 
real effort to retain the lighting load, they would have 
greater success than they anticipate. 

The conditions of December last again demonstrated 
that the Gas Industry is essentially a Fuel Industry, and 
that the product of our chief competitor is not and can 
never be fundamentally a source of heat. Gas, because of 
its ease of control, its constant quality and its reliability, 
is supreme wherever and whenever heat treatment is being 
considered. What then is preventing its even greater use ? 
Is it price, have we not progressed in design and applica- 
tion of industrial appliances, or is it because, having a 
large domestic load, we have not worried much about the 
industrial uses? I am afraid it is largely because we have 
not set out to secure the large, though possibly not (as far 
as price per therm is concerned) so highly remunerative, 
consumers. Those Gas Undertakings who, appreciating 
the value of the industrial load, have already set their 
house in order are reaping a satisfactory harvest. 

The Manufacturer must study very carefully all costs of 
production and, although the cost of gas may appear, in 
some cases, a little higher than some other fuels, it is 
adopted because, inter alia, it is not necessary to provide 
storage, nor is it necessary to employ stokers or highly 
skilled mechanics to ensure efficient use and guard against 
and rectify breakdowns. There are many more ad- 
vantages, as to which, for some reason or another, we have 
largely failed to convince potential consumers. Conditions 
in no two towns are alike and it is impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast rule as how best to secure the industrial 
load, but with real endeavour and by employing thoroughly 
efficient men to seek it, the business can be obtained. 

The design and application of industrial appliances is 
receiving proper attention; and the formation of the In- 
dustrial Gas Development Centres, although not long estab- 
lished, have proved advantageous. At those Centres are 
available the pooled experience and brains of many. If 
any Gas Engineer needs advice upon any unusual problem 
in connection with the use of gas for industrial purposes, 
he has only (if his Undertaking is a subscribing Member) 
to apply for the assistance of the Centre and, if the in- 
formation is not available immediately because the par- 
ticular problem has not had to be tackled before, it will 
very quickly be obtained and the advice of the Centre 
provided. The Centres can, however, be of little value if 
the Undertaking, on receiving advice and information, :s 
unable to take advantage of it because of the lack of effi- 
cient personnel. Industrial Gas Technicians are not to be 
found like apples growing on a tree. They must be trained 
for the work, for which there are openings for young men 
of education, energy, and vision. 

I am sure you will understand me if I make reference to 
one of my forbears, Mr. W. H. Bennett, who was Honorary 
Secretary to the Institution for many years.+ I do so be- 
cause I want to illustrate how true it is that there is 
practically nothing new under the sun to which the Presi- 
dent of the Institution can allude unless some striking in- 
vention or new process has been evolved. 

When my grandfather read a Paper before the Institution 
(then known as The British Association of Gas Managers) 
in 1877, he was in a critical mood and thought it well to 
speak plainly to those engaged in managing Gas Under- 
takings. 

The following somewhat lengthy excerpt from the Paper 
shows that 58 years ago was seen the necessity of providing 
** service ’’ to consumers, of promoting sales by exhibitions. 
of keeping the consumer informed as to the possibilities of 
gas by demonstrations, and of screening and grading coke 
into sizes. I have not included what he actually said as to 
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methods of selling Coke, his emphasis being upon the neces- 
sity of having numbers of depéts in the towns, and one of 
his suggestions was that suitable coke-consuming grates 
should be supplied and fixed in customers’ houses at cost 
price. 

“* Why is it that gas is not more generally adopted for 
both lighting and heating in private houses? I shall reply 
broadly to this by saying that gas companies, as a body, 
have never sought to make themselves popular. 

**T never can divest myself of the notion that gas com- 
panies are nothing more than very large shopkeepers, save 
that they either by force of circumstances or by parlia- 
mentary enactment, have a monopoly of the article in 
which they trade in their particular districts. Does it not, 
therefore, become the more incumbent on the monopolists, 
by their liberal treatment—ay, and even by their forbear- 
ance—to show that, while their own interests are studied, 
those of their consumers are kept steadily in view, it being 
evident that if the public are well and cheaply served, the 
greater will be the consumption of gas. 

‘* Whether you agree with me in the foregoing remarks 
or not, I feel sure you will concur with me when I say that, 
when gas is supplied by companies they should be 
animated by a desire to increase the use of the commodity 
they supply and, whether supplied by companies or cor- 
porations, it becomes the duty of the supplier to teach the 
public how best to use this commodity. In the case of 
corporations, it is their duty, because they allege always as 
a reason for becoming suppliers, that they seek to do so 
for the public weal; and on the part of companies it is a 
duty to their shareholders, because the education of the 
public in this respect will inspire confidence and of a cer- 
tainty lead to a true economy, and before long will, with 
as great a certainty, lead to an increased consumption, and 
if not an increased dividend, at least to the maintenance of 
a full one. 

** And here I may say I think suppliers of gas have, as a 
rule, signally failed to do what I think is a duty. It may 
be said, where are the managers, and how is it they do not 
take upon themselves this duty? My reply is—and I do 
not say it simply to please you—they have enough to do 
under the present system, in the majority of cases, in pre- 
paring, planning, constructing, repairing and keeping in 
going order a large plant often extending over many square 
miles; in manufacturing, purifying and storing, under cir- 
cumstances of frequent difficulty, besides the systematizing 
and supervision of labour that often present still greater 
difficulties. 

**T think, however, that, wherever circumstances have 
permitted and a manager has gone beyond what are con- 
sidered as his normal duties, and occasionally taken upon 
himself to lecture or otherwise instruct the public in the 
use of gas, great advantage has been the result, not only 
in satisfying the public that their interests are not neglected 
and so allaying a spirit of discontent or nipping in the bud 
an incipient opposition, but in leading to an extended use 
or an increased consumption. 

** Now, in my opinion, companies ought to encourage the 
managers in this respect, or avail themselves of other means 
of teaching the true economy of gas lighting and heating. 
In almost all towns of any magnitude there are mechanics 
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or scientific institutions where an occasional lecture, 4 
companied by practical illustrations from the manager , 
to the facility, utility and economy of lighting and heat; 
by gas could be demonstrated with great beneiit to ho 
consumer and gas company. For the purpose ot illyst,; 
tion, manufacturers would be only too glad to lend guy 
apparatus as may not be kept at a Gas Works, tor the 
lose no opportunity of advertising their wares or exhib; 
ing a spirit of commercial enterprise. People cre mo 
impressed with a good lecture, accompanied wit!: illustr; 
tions and explanations as to why one system or one aj 
paratus or one mode of lighting is superior to another { 
particular purposes, than they would be by giving them 
score of pamphlets, which are too frequently cast asi 
unread. 

“* It has been reserved to the South Shields Gas Compan 
to take a step with regard to the cultivation of the pub| 
taste for gas cooking and heating, that redounds greatly 
their credit and leaves them a worthy example to be {y 
lowed. You are, no doubt, well aware that I allude 
the exhibition of gas cooking and heating appuxratus , 
South Shields, held in April last, where hundreds 
articles, all varying in size, shape and degrees of por 
ability or adaptability to the uses for which they we 
designed, were to be seen. It is stated that, in the fi 
days that the exhibition was open, not less than 30,0 
people were attracted; very many of whom expressed then 
selves highly pleased with what they saw and complimente 
the company upon the course they had taken—namel 
that of instructing the public in the advantages deriva), 
from the use of gas. 

*“ And now with regard to Coke. What is the reaso 
that Coke is not used more than it is in private houses 
I am convinced that the chief reason is because the for 
in which it is supplied from Gas Works is too large fo 
convenience, and requires to be broken before it is fit fo 
use. It is a common complaint that servants will not u 
it if they can possibly avoid doing so, and I believe th 
cause is the labour and trouble the breaking of it entail 
But why do not the companies break the coke and supp! 
it in a more convenient form? It is said, because th 
breaking involves expense and produces much breeze whic 
in many places, is unsaleable. The Coke, when broke 
may be riddled through an apparatus consisting of a fram 
or case divided by partitions and within which a cylindri 
cal sieve, having three or more divisions, is made to revolve 
at an angle. Thus the Coke may be separated into thre 
or more sizes to suit the wants of different classes of cu 
tomers. If such a plan were followed, I have no doubt 
much more ready sale of Coke would be afforded, and at 
price that would prove more remunerative.’’ 

One cannot resist the temptation, having read thi 
Paper of well over half-a-century ago, of concluding thi 
Address by observing that, however satisfied we may | 
as to the positions which the Institution and the Gas In 
dustry have attained, we must bear in mind and be grate 
ful to those who controlled affairs in years gone by. They 
bore the heat and burden of the day just as we are attempt 
ing to do and, although to us their problems may not seem 
to have been as difficult as we conceive ours to be, the 
well and truly laid the foundations upon which has bee 
erected a structure of which we may all be proud. 
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The Gas Industry is sometimes described as of two minds 
nits most fundamental issue—one side being called ‘‘ gas- 
sinded ’’ and the other ‘ coke-minded.’’ But all, of 
ourse, are ‘‘ gas-minded ”’; while some hold that the best 
ay to help gas is through broader marketing of gas-coke. 
(Un the other hand, domestic sales of coke, achieved 
rough additional expenses for conditioning and market- 
ng, tend to deprive gas of its most logical field of useful- 
ss—and without gas there would be no gas-coke. In 
hort, wise ‘*‘ coke-minded ”’ policy will not result in sub- 
titution of coke for gas, but in extension of the use of gas.. 
Residual gas-coke must remain a crucial problem as long 
its quantity is wholly controlled by the demand for gas, 
mstead of for gas-coke, and as long as gas-coke and gas 
we competing for the same uses. So I myself am strivinz 
0 cheapen gas, not only by direct means, but especially 
ly the elimination of those adverse conditions; for the two 
nost fundamental advantages of Auxiliary Carburetted- 
Water-Gas are—(a) Cheap Peak-Load Gas Production, and 
()) Economic Control of Coke Production. 

The main problem, therefore, in the Tactical Use of 
juxiliary Carburetted-Water-Gas is to co-ordinate these 
Muique advantages, so that they may be jointly realized 
to the fullest extent. 

To this end I am urging the use of Auxiliary C.W.G. in 
wcordance with a definite plan, broadly predetermined 
by normal seasonal variations in the demand for gas, and 
kss controlled by current fluctuations in the demand for 
wke—which may be reasonably compensated by corre- 
ponding variations in coke storage, when the appropriate 
yrcentage of summer C.W.G. has been determined. 

Such methods, when practised as I shall presently sub- 
nit, should compose any differences of ‘“‘ gas-minded ” and 
“coke-minded,’? to the permanent satisfaction of both. 


I 


(1) The first consideration, and it is strategical rather 
—@iihan tactical, is the relative capacity of the Auxiliary 
(arburetted-Water-Gas Plant. This is, of course, a local 
question, and depends inter alia upon the relative manu- 
facturing costs of Coal-Gas and Carburetted-Water-Gas, 
both for base-load and for peak-load purposes. But these 
purely manufacturing costs are greatly changed by the 
liferences in capital and maintenance charges, which be- 
cme very large indeed when applied to’ the peak-load 
portion of the output and to plant in reserve. 

(2) When, as is often the case, Carburetted-Water-Gas— 
lisregarding capital charges—can be made per se as cheaply 
ss Coal-Gas, mere arithmetical considerations of £ s. 
would indicate complete gasification of the raw coal— 
naking all residual coke into C.W.G. of town quality, with 
maximum saving in capital charges. But I shall begin at 
the other extreme, and take the smallest annual proportion 
of C.W.G. which enables its benefits to be substantially 
tealized—say, 20 per cent. of the annual output. — 

This strategical question of capacity is greatly influenced 
by the Tactical Use of the Auxiliary C.W.G. Plant, especi- 
ally by the co-operation of the Coal-Gas Works with the 
(.W.G. Plant during the season of heavier outputs—which 
brings me to the little treatise on ‘‘ Carburetted Water-Gas 
% a Coal-Gas Auxiliary,’’ published by Humphreys & 
Glasgow in August, 1933. s 

(3) I need not tax your patience with confirmation of 
the analyses and conclusions therein; for my friend 
Richards has already afforded us ample opportunity to say 
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ment of General Manager and Chief Engineer of the Standard Gas Light Com- 
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firm of Humphreys & Glasgow in London. He was Chairman of the United 
States Official Delegation to the World’s Gas Congress in Paris in 1900, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Electrolysis of the American Gas Light Associa- 
tion, 1903-06, while he also represented the American Gas Institute at the Paris 
International Conference for Standardizing Threads of Gas Apparatus in 1908. 
He is a Gold Medallist of the A.G.A. and Franklin institute, and the Author of 
many patents and papers in gas technology. 





all that was wanting in this respect. (Parenthetically, I 
blame myself for not having made it more abundantly clear 
that this H. & G. treatise does not uselessly compare the 
impractical construction in one impulse of two independent 
Gasworks of 20 millions daily capacity—one for Coal-Gas 
per se, and the other having Auxiliary C.W.G. Plant; but, 
on the contrary, seeks (inter alia) to establish, for normal 
comparison, the capital costs of the respective increases, 
when a completed Coal-Gas Works per se of 10,600,000 
daily capacity grows, in the one case by normal accretions 
of coal-gas works, and in the other case by normal accre- 
poe ' Auxiliary C.W.G. Plant, to a capacity of 20 millions 
aily. 

(4) The Chart attached to this H. & G. treatise shows 
how the annual output may be advantageously distributed 
between Coal-Gas and C.W.G. Unfortunately, I have no 
reproduction of this Chart large enough for general ex- 
hibition; but individual copies are in your hands, and I 
hope these observations may induce you to review the 
whole treatise and its subsequent discussion. 

(5) The Chart shows that— 


The total annual production is 4,000 millions, of 
which 800 millions (or 20 per cent.) are C.W.G. 

= maximum week is just double the minimum 
week; 

In the summer period, the minimum Coal-Gas pro- 
duction is 50 millions weekly for 16 weeks; 

During this summer period, the C.W.G. averages 13 
per cent. for the minimum week, and 21 per cent. for 
the maximum week; 

In the winter period, the Coal-Gas Works produces 
its maximum of 74 millions weekly for 15 weeks; 

- In the maximum week, the C.W.G. averages 35 per 
cent., while on the maximum day it is 41 per cent.; 

The minimum use of any Coal-Gas Plant is 15 con- 
tintous weeks, for 1°5 per cent. of the total output. 


The Chart also shows that two-thirds of the Coal-Gas 
Works operate at full load continuously throughout the 
year, and that all of the remaining one-third is brought 
into gradual use in the eight ‘‘ winter ’’ months, to co- 
operate with the C.W.G. Plant in its far greater Peak-Load 
Duties. 

There is no idling with any Coal-Gas Plant; when once 
any block is ready for use, it works at full load until shut 


(Continued on page 735.) 
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The CHART OF ANNUAL OUTPUT IN WEEKLY AVERAGES shows that— 


(a) The total annual production is 4,000 Mn. cu.ft. of 
which 800 Mn. cu.ft. (20 per cent.) are Carburetted 
Water Gas. 


(b) — maximum week is just double the minimum 
week. 


(c) In the summer period, the minimum Coal-Gas pro- 
duction is 50 Mn. cu.ft. weekly for 16 weeks. 

(d) During this summer period, the Carburetted Water 
Gas averages 13 per cent. for the minimum week, 
and 21 per cent. for the maximum week. 


(e) In the winter period, the Coal-Gas Works produces 
its maximum of 74 Mn. éu.ft. weekly for 15 weeks. 

(f) In the maximum week, the Carburetted Water Gas 
averages 35 per cent., while on the maximum day !t 
is 41 per cent. 

(g) The minimum use of any Coal-Gas Plant is 15 con 
tinuous weeks, for 1°5 per cent. of the total output. 

(h) Two-thirds of the Coal-Gas Works operate at full 
load continuously throughout the year. 

(i) Nevertheless, one-fifth is shut down six months every 
summer—for re-conditioning. 
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ign for the year. Nevertheless, the disposition on the 

rt provides for one-fifth of the Coal-Gas Plant to be 

t down six months every summer for reconstruction. 

s) By means of the tactics illustrated in this Chart, 

ith only 20 per cent. of C.W.G. in the annual output, the 
jing in capital and maintenance charges is spread over 

lg per cent. of the total gasworks capacity, including 10 

rcent. reserve plant; while the extreme variation durinz 
ie year in the weekly average of C.W.G. is from 13 per 
nt. to 35 per cent., the maximum day’s percentage rising 

41 per cent. 

The H. & G. treatise establishes the direct financial 
ving due to this tactical use of Auxiliary C.W.G. shown in 
ie Char}, and my present argument is based on that case. 
[quote Conclusion 5 to Part I of this treatise : 


‘ 


“ Apart from the large ‘ reflex ’ benefits (in the pur- 
chase of gas-coal and sale of gas-coke and tar), the 
direct savings in this one gasworks, due to substituting 
only 20 per cent. of C.W.G. for Coal-Gas as described 
herein, amount to £42,360 per annum ’’— 


quivalent to 12°7d. per thousand cubic feet of C.W.G. pro- 


duced. this amount, the saving in capital charges 
npresents £23,560—equivalent to 71d. per thousand 
(W.G 


Such, in brief, is the reward for the wise Tactical Use of 
juxiliary Carburetted-Water-Gas, as expressed in this 
thart. It goes without saying that we cannot expect 
erresponding benefits in other cases, unless similar re- 
quirements of properly determined local charts are equally 
jlfilled. I therefore urge the effective use, by all .con- 
ered, of ways and means exemplified in this Chart. 

(7) Duplication of capital investment, through over- 
lapping of Coal-Gas and C.W.G. capacity, presents the only 
ral difficulty in this respect; because it requires amortiza- 
tion of Coal-Gas Plant and/or increasing output of gas for 
is elimination. Although any duplication of capacity is 
yasteful while it lasts, some initial overlappng of Coal-Gas 
and C.W.G. capacity is usually unavoidable, if one is to 
joy immediately the full benefits of Peak-Load C.W.G. 
Obviously, the extent and duration of such overlapping 
fects correspondingly the saving in capital charges; but 
initial C.W.G. capital may be greatly reduced, by utilizing 
for C.W.G. production the displaced Coal-Gas Plant which 
is common to both processes. 

Having minimized the C.W.G. investment, it only re- 
mains to stimulate gas sales until the increased consump- 
tion of gas and the dereliction of Coal-Gas Plant absorb 
all duplication of capacity. The ultimate saving in capital 
charges is then realized—to cheapen the price of gas and 
further stimulate gas sales. 

(8) Taking normally steamed coal-gas at °45, the maxi- 
mum range in specific gravity of the properly mixed town- 
gas is about ‘05—which is practically negligible. If the 
district pressures are correspondingly increased, as they 
should be in order to maintain the same consumption per 
appliance, the superior combustion qualities of water-gas 
due to its CO, and its purer products due to comparative 
absence of sulphur (about one-fifth of that in purified coal- 
gas), will substantially improve the service and add to the 
general satisfaction of consumers. ‘‘ Overpulling,’’ on the 
contrary, loads the town-gas with heavy inerts in varying 
percentage. This practice not only disturbs combustion, 
but, broadly speaking, is economically unsound. Even if 
temporarily expedient, pumping, cooling, purifying, 
measuring, storing, and distributing inerts to consumers 
would be like increasing ocean travel by housing, feeding, 
and transporting ‘‘ stowaways ”’ to destination. In a 
modified sense, this applies to any dilution of coal-gas. 

(9) Moreover, C.W.G. has a “ hidden ” advantage over 
Coal-Gas, in its smaller difference between gross and net 
calorific values. Practically, this difference is a total loss. 
Hence, C.W.G. of 489 B.Th.U. is the actual equivalent of 
Coal-Gas of 500 B.Th.U. 

(10) The residual coke for sale, in this case, approx!- 
mates 48,000 tons in the winter half-year and 38,000 tons 
in the summer half-year. If this summer coke is em- 
barrassing, the percentage of summer C.W.G. may be in- 
creased at will, without change in the saving of capital 
charges; but, excluding capital charges, such additional 
summer Peak-Load C.W.G. would cost a penny _ per 
thousand more than the cheapened Base-Load Coal-Gas 
which it displaced. 

This ends the first portion of my r@narks. 


II 


(1) The prosperity of Great Britain rests on her coal 
reserves—almost her sole source of heat. It seems, there- 
fore, a national duty to utilize all constituents of this coal 
with the utmost efficiency; and not burn raw coal in domes- 
tic grates and stoves, which require initial lighting and 
incessant attention, over-heat. or under-heat the room, 
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waste most of the heat and all of the “ by-products,”’ 
befog and pollute the air, and defile the home. 

(2) Gas, on the contrary, with clean, healthful and de- 
finite response to effortless control, is the perfect medium 
for heating and ventilating, and for cooking and _ re- 
frigerating. It is smokeless, ashless, labourless, and re- 
quires no local storage. It is absolutely reliable. Its 
scientific manufacture in modern gasworks conserves, with 
the highest efficiency, all of the other derivatives of coal; 
the opposite is true of steam-generated electricity. 

Moreover, its use relieves congested streets of the dis- 
tribution of coal, coke, wood and oil, and of the collection 
and disposition of ashes and clinker—as well as of the 
obstruction (and mess) caused by this unloading and load- 
ing. Im short, it substitutes efficient mass production, at 
the source, for the most wasteful, troublesome and ob- 
jectionable tasks of domestic life and service. 

Eventually, therefore, Gas should wholly supersede raw 
coal and largely supersede other fuel—solid or liquid—for 
all domestic purposes. Gas utilization appliances are be- 
ing vastly improved in efficiency, durability, appearance, 
convenience and effect. All now use gas; why not more 
gas? It is only a question of cost; the great desideratuni 
is—Cheaper Gas! 

(3) There is, however, no way of substituting gaseous 
for solid fuel in Great Britain, except by the more com- 
plete gasification of coal; and conversion of residual coke 
into blue-water-gas correspondingly reduces the quality of 
the town-gas—while providing no proper peak-load 
economies. Cheaper town-gas cannot be achieved by re- 
ducing its present standard quality, because capital and 
maintenance charges are measured by quantity and not 
by quality—by volume and not by therm. So any reduc- 
tion in quality correspondingly increases the capital an:1 
maintenance costs per therm—of manufacture (possibly 
qualified by abnormal steaming),* storage, distribution and 
utilization. 

(4) In coal-gas manufacture per se (with appropriate 
steaming of vertical retorts), the: production of coke is 
solely dependent on the demand for gas, and has no rela- 
tion to the demand for coke. Auxiliary Carburetted- 
Water-Gas, by enabling gas-coke to be made into town- 
gas, controls the quantity of surplus coke, limits the sale- 
able supply to its most profitable demand—and prevents 
its “‘ unfair ’’ competition at times with coal and gas. 

This admixture of oil-gas with the coke-gas, in the form 
of Auxiliary C.W.G., is the only practicable way—and a 
perfect way—to maintain both the quality and the peak- 
load quantity of town-gas, as well as the price of gas-coke, 
whatever the increase and variations in the demand for 
gas! 

(5) During the five years 1929-1933, less than 13 per 
cent. of pure oil-gas (of, say. three-fold heating value) was 
in the town-gas distributed in Great Britain. This small 
admixture of oil-gas, in the form of 14 per cent. of 
Auxiliary C.W.G., not only enabled 4,000,000 tons of gas- 
coke (resulting from coal-gas manufacture) to be made 
into town-gas of standard quality, but also reduced the 
make of gas-coke by 5,370.000 tons. This 1} per cent. of 
oil-gas, therefore. caused the elimination of 9,370,000 tons 
of gas-coke. which must otherwise have been sold—at some 
price—in competition with coal and gas, if no Auxiliary 
C.W.G. had been used during these five years. In 1926, the 
vear of the great coal strike, when the admixture of 
Auxiliary C.W.G. reached its maximum of 22 per cent. and 
maintained the quality and quantity of all town-gas ser- 
vices, only 2°83 per cent. of oil-gas was used! 

All this was accomplished in addition to peak-load 
savings equivalent to 12°7d. per thousand C.W.G. produced. 

(6) It should be noted that, while the uses of Auxiliary 
C.W.G. (and payment of gas-oil duty) are confined to 
Undertakings large enough for the two different processes 
of gas production, all “ reflex ’’ benefits in the purchase 
of gas-coal and sale of gas-residuals (due to the conversion 
of residual coke into C.W.G.) are shared by the whole Gas 
Industry; and that the furtherance of gaseous instead of 
solid fuel is enioyed by the whole urban population. 

(7) The financial appraisal of these “‘ reflex ’’ benefits in 
the purchase of gas-coal and sale of gas-residuals (due to 
increased gasification of the coal by converting its residual 
coke into Auxiliary C.W.G.) is more a question of compre- 
hensive judgment than of precise accounting. Part II of 
the H. & G. treatise suggests £2,585,000, equivalent to 15°2d. 
per M of C.W.G. produced, as their recent yearly value. 
This is based on saving Is. per ton in the purchase of gas- 
coal and gaining 2s. 6d. per ton in the sale of gas-coke and 
4d. per gallon in the sale of tar. Cut these figures in half, 
and such “ reflex ”’ benefits would still exceed the great 

* in 

* Excessive steaming of vertical retorts (beyond the economic rate con- 
templated in the H. & G. treatise) may qualify this, in respect of such car- 
bonizing plant only. 
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saving in capital charges already discussed—which is 7°1d. 
per M of C.W.G. produced! 

Conversely, if any ‘‘ coke-minded ”’ policy should now 
add this quantity of coke to the en ME market, it would 
correspondingly sacrifice these savings. 

(8) In general support of these estimates, I may quote 


the evidence of that distinguished Authority, the Chief 


Engineer of the Gas Light and Coke Company (‘‘ Gas 
JOURNAL,”’ December 11, 1929, page 725): 


If all the gas manufactured last year for town pur- 
poses had been coal-gas, there would have been 11 
million tons of coke and breeze for disposal; but, due 
to the manufacture of carburetted-water-gas, the 
actual quantity for disposal was only 7,700,000 tons. 

It was not difficult to forecast what would have 
happened if this extra quantity of coke had been placed 
on the market. The coke market would have slumped 
enormously, and the price of gas would have had to 
be increased greatly in order to balance the reduced 
revenue from coke. From this point of view it was 
difficult to estimate how great was the value of 
carburetted-water-gas plants. 


(9) I shall conclude this second portion of my remarks 
by summarizing the preceding discussion : 


(a) The Auxiliary Use of Carburetted-Water-Gas 
affords the only ways and means of substituting 
gaseous for solid fuel in Great Britain. It not only 
enables the gasification of raw coal to be continued 
until it becomes more profitable to sell the still re- 
maining coke as coke, rather than as gas, but it also 
provides—on tap so to speak—peak-load gas at three- 
fifths the cost (including capital charges) of equivalent 
Peak-Load Coal-Gas; 

(b) The direct financial savings due to only 20 per 
cent. of Auxiliary C.W.G. (as appraised in the H. & G. 
treatise) amount to £42,360 annually, being 12°7d. per 
M of C.W.G. produced; and 

(c) The “‘ reflex ’’ benefits in the purchase of gas- 
coal and sale of gas-residuals possibly equal £2,500,000, 
or 15d. per M of C.W.G. produced. If we credit 
Auxiliary C.W.G. with only one-half of these “‘ reflex ”’ 
benefits, it brings the total savings to over 20d. per M 
of C.W.G.—slightly more than the total cost of the 
C.W.G., including capital charges! 


(10) With such possibilities in view, and with the pre- 
sent crying need for cheaper gas, who will lightly reject 
the Tactical Use of Auxiliary Carburetted-Water-Gas which 
I have described? Indeed, a small admixture of enriching 
oil-gas with otherwise unsaleable coke-gas—in the form of 
Auxiliary Carburetted-Water-Gas scientifically utilized — 
may well be the narrow key-stone in a broad arch on 
which rests the future of the Gas Industry. 


Ill 


(1) Finally, let us consider the new duty on heavy oil, 
which (with the uncertainties it creates) is discouraging 
realization of these great benefits, to far greater extent 
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than the actual amount of this duty—-some £220,009 
year. - Eee 

Exemption, from this new duty, of gas-oil used a. 
clusively in the manufacture of town-gas, far from bein, 
unfair to any other domestic fuel, would only tend to x. 
store fair-play between Gas and all other domestic fuel 
Because all other fuels (although paying no duty) ay 
protected from oil competition by this duty; whereas the 
oil used in the manufacture of gas has to pay the duty anq 
compete with both oil and domestic fuels—and wit) 
Electricity ! 

(2) Moreover, the price of coal, on the average, follows 
the base price of coke—or vice versa; so there seems littl. 
more reason to expect higher coke prices, in return for 
payment of this duty on gas-oil, than to expect higher ¢oq| 
prices without any payment. Therefore, when this ney 
duty realizes its primary purpose and increases the use o{ 
coal (as all good citizens desire), the corresponding benefit 
in the sale of coal may neutralize the benefit in the sale of 
coke. Gas would then, in effect, be collecting any benef; 
the duty might bring to gas-coke, in order to pass it on to 
gas-coal; while paying the full duty on oil used in the 
manufacture of gas—which must be sold in competition 
with coal, coke and electricity, none of which pays the 
duty. In modern lingo, Gas would then be “ left holding 
the baby ”’! 

(3) This modest use of oil-gas, by greatly reducing the 
cost and improving the conditions of coal-gas manufac. 
ture, must ultimately benefit the coal industry itself- 
through furthering the efficient utilization of raw coal ip 
the form of gaseous fuel, while conserving to the utmost 
all of the valuable by-products of coal. 

(4) And is any better way conceivable of competing with 
foreign oil than to utilize the merest modicum of such jl 
to further the general use of Gas, in place of liquid or solid 
fuel, and thus achieve far better and healthier utilization 
of raw coal for all domestic and many industrial purposes? 

Is any better plan possible, in national economy, than to 
utilize a minute proportion of foreign raw material, like 
gas-oil, for home profit far greater than the total cost of 
this gas-oil, while encouraging reciprocal trade with the 
countries supplying this raw material? 

(5) There is another and vital consideration concerniny 
this uneconomic incidence on Gas of heavy-oil taxation— 
namely, the desperately unfair competition to which Gas is 
now being subjected, through the operation of the Domestic 
Two-Part Electricity Tariff. Wherever this subtle Two- 
Part Tariff obtains, no juggling with gas tariffs can alter 
this fact: All Gas must be sold in competition with Elec- 
tricity’s minimum rate—about one-eighth of the price it 
continues to receive for its previous lighting supply. The 
Grid System may tend to subsidize this amazing situation. 

(6) In short, every consideration—whether constructive 
or competitive—amply justifies the exemption of gas-oil, 
used exclusively in the manufacture of town-gas, from this 
new duty on heavy oil. From all points of view, it seems 
clear that National Interests would be far better served 
through the Gas Industry by remission of this gas-oil duty 
than through the Exchequer by its collection. 


Vote of Thanks 


Mr. Henry Woopatt, J.P.: I have the very. greatest 
possible pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Glasgow for his most able and stimulating lecture. I 
asked our President to allow me this privilege, and he has 
very kindly granted my request. I asked it for many 
reasons, but it will suffice if I mention two. In 1890 Dr. 
Glasgow came to this country, and I believe the first pro- 
fessional visit he made here was to my office in Palace 
Chambers, Westminster. I suppose, therefore, that I was 
the first English gas engineer that he met. Another reason 
is that I believe my firm was almost the first, if not the 
first, to erect carburetted water gas plants in Great 
Britain. During the period of nearly 45 years in which I 
have known Dr. Glasgow I have held him in increasing 
respect as an engineer and as an original thinker. I also 
hold him in increasing regard as a friend. The advent of 
carburetted water gas in this country was an important 
event in the history of gas manufacture. Carburetted 
water gas is of the greatest possible use to the Gas Industry 
as a whole. I suppose the two most important things 
which it did for us were, first, that it helped us to control 
and stabilize the coke market, and secondly, that it robbed 
our peak load of many of its terrors. 

Someone who was speaking to me recently said that 
within a very short time none would be satisfied unless 
he could obtain his light and heat by either turning a 
tap or pressing a button. I think there is a good deal of 
truth in that, and I think we shall also agree that it is the 


consummation we should wish for. Dr. Glasgow has told 
us in his lecture how he thinks this can be accomplished. 
Knowing his very wide knowledge of gas manufacture and 
distribution in Great Britain, America, and throughout the 
world, and also his capacity for logical and clear ex- 
pression, we shall certainly do him the compliment of 
considering his arguments very carefully. I undérstand 
there is to be no discussion of the lecture here to-day, but 
I am quite sure that it will be discussed very fully by gas 
engineers and gas administrators throughout the country. 

I have the very greatest possible pleasure in proposing a 
most hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Glasgow for his useful, 
instructive, and perhaps a little provocative lecture, which 
we have all greatly appreciated and enjoyed. 

Mr. Joun Terrace (Past-President), seconding, said: I: 
is a great personal pleasure for me to be allowed to second 
the vote of thanks to Dr. Glasgow for his interesting and 
instructive lecture. Many of the older members will 
recollect that for a mttmber of years I was in the employ- 
ment of his firm, Humphreys & Glasgow, as a Constructing 
Engineer and a very happy time it was. It was also 
largely through Dr. Glasgow’s influence that I got my first 
appointment with a Gas Undertaking—namely, when I be- 
came Assistant Engineer to the Tottenham Company in 
1902. 

This being a lecture there will be no discussion, but I 
would like’ to make two points. First, in my opinion the 
most important thing for the Gas Industry to-day is to sell 
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re gas- More per consumer to existing consumers and 
yre for other purposes than that for which it is at present 
Lod, This, 1 believe can only be done by a change in the 
nethod Of charge. It behoves the executive officer of 
very gas undertaking to make a careful analysis of the 
turns from the consumers, and devise a scheme of 
arging which will encourage fuller use to be made of our 
oduct, and eliminate if possible the unremunerative con- 
qmer. It will be noticed that it is first necessary to make 
, study of the conditions and then to formulate a scheme, 
yd this brings me to the second point. The next most 
portant thing for the Gas Industry is to make gas as 
jeaply as possible, and Dr. Glasgow has shown us how the 

“tactical use ’’ of carburetted water gas may be very 
jiferent from its ‘‘ haphazard use.” Again, it is essential 
study the conditions and formulate a scheme. In gas 
wdertakings to-day, manufacture is carried on with very 
\igh efficiency, and most engineers have arrangements to 
ep them informed of their running costs, while the 
alysis of the annual accounts as a guide is a familiar 
mrt of their training and practice. The lecturer to-day 
js shown us how various factors affect these running costs 
and that by planning the combination of various types of 
slant great economies may be effected. It has been a most 
nteresting and enjoyable lecture, and when the report of 
tis published I am sure it will be carefully studied by 
those who have listened to it as well as by others, in each 
ase with much profit. ' 

[crave the President’s indulgence for having exceeded 
wmewhat the bounds of my instructions and close by most 
artily seconding the vote of thanks. : 

Mr. W. Grocono (Croydon), supporting the vote of 
thanks, said: I am sure that the Gas Industry is indebted 
Dr. Glasgow and the firm of Humphreys & Glasgow for 
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all the work that they have done in connection with car- 
buretted water gas. I know that we all feel that we would 
not be quite so safe if we had not plants of this type on 
our Works to provide for the sudden peak loads which we 
experience with the ever-changing climatic conditions. 

It is indeed extremely comforting to know that with 
the modern carburetted water gas plant we are able, 
practically by the turn of a switch, to increase our make 
of gas by about three million cu.ft. per day for each set. 
I am quite certain that it has now been definitely proved 
that a completely automatic carburetted water gas plant 
is extremely reliable, and the research department of this 
Institution have also proved it to be a very efficient one. 

In connection with Dr. Glasgow’s remarks on the ques- 
tion of the revenue from coke and gas sales, it is interesting 
to note that, in the case of the Company which I have the 
honour to serve, the revenue from coke in 1885 was 15°6 per 
cent. of the total revenue from gas and coke, while in 
1934, when we were making 26 per cent. of carburetted 
water gas, this figure was 15°2 per cent. I cannot help 
thinking that the rising generation will not want to rely 
on solid fuels for domestic purposes, but will look to various 
forms of automatic heating (thus eliminating storage and 
other inconveniences). In this event they will have to 
turn more and more of their residual coke into gas to meet 
the requirements of their districts at a price cheap enough 
to make it really attractive. The public to-day is un- 
doubtedly demanding better quality coke, free from shale 
and ash, which means that a large additional expenditure 
is being incurred in cleaning and preparing this fuel. 

The vote of thanks was carried with enthusiasm, and 

Dr. GLiascow, responding, said: For any effort that I 
have made, gentlemen, I am richly repaid by your gener- 
ous reception. 


New Members of the Institution 


On Tuesday, June 4, the following were elected to hon. 
nembership, membership, and associate membership of 
the Institution : 


To Honorary Membership. 


The President (ex-officio) of the International Gas Unicn 
ind the Presidents (ea-officio) of the Gas Associations of 
America, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
Jovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
ltaly, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. : 

Glasgow, Arthur Graham, D.Sc., D.Eng., Chairman, Hum- 
phreys & Glasgow, Ltd., London. yy 

Yaemillan, The Right Honourable the Lord, K.C., LL.D., 
President, The British Gas Federation. f 

Price, Wiliam Edward, Honorary Secretary, The Institu- 
tion of Gas Engineers. 


To Membership. 


Bamber, Cecil Horace, B.Sc., Engineer and Manager, 
County Borough of Rochdale Gas Department. 

Beard, George Frederick Handel, General Manager, C. & 
W. Walker, Ltd., Donnington. | ; 
Bennett, Charles Somerville, Chairman and Managing 

Director, Gibbons Brothers, Ltd., Dudley. 
(rawshaw, Charles William, Manager, London Office, The 
Bryan Donkin Company, Ltd., Chesterfield. ___ 
Jeavons, Ernest Edwin, Chairman and Managing Director, 
E. E. Jeavons & Co., Ltd., Tipton. 


To Associate Membership. 


Brown, James Middleton, B.Sc., Chemist, The Liverpool 
Gas Company. f ; : 

(anning, Joseph Herbert, Engineering Assistant, The New- 
port (Mon.) Gas Company. i MAA 
(ruise, Ambrose John, Technical Assistant, The Card‘ff Gas 

Light and Coke Company. : 

Day, Thomas Henry, Assistant Superintendent, Sevenoaks 
and Tonbridge Works, South Suburban Gas Company, 
London. : f 

Elsby, Ralph William, Technical Assistant, Borough of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Chesterton Gas Department. 

Fillery, Ernest James, Chief Technical Assistant, Newark 
Corporation Gas Department. ‘ 

Crealy, Patrick, eniacehen Assistant, The Kidderminster 

Gas Company. 





Greig, John Cooper, Technical Assistant, Glasgow Corpora- 
tion Gas Department. 

Griggs, Arthur Robert, Research Engineer, Humphreys & 
Glasgow, Ltd., London. 

Hayes, Thomas, Technical Assistant, City of Leeds Gas 
Department. 

Keeble, Kenneth Frederick, Assistant Works, Engineer, 
Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos Aires, Ltd. 

Knight, John Voughton, M.A., Engineer and Manager, 
The King’s Lynn Gas Company. 

Law, Joseph Edmund, Assistant Industrial Representative, 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, London. 

McManus, James Ernest, Assistant Works Manager, 
Howdon Works, Newcastle-upon Tyne and Gateshead 
Gas Company. 

Newton, William Thomas, Project Engineer, The Woodall- 
Duckham Companies, London. 

Parsons, Robert Edward, Shift Superintendent, Warring- 
ton Corporation Gas Department. 

Rees, Kenneth Charles, Technical Assistant, Wandsworth 
and District Gas Company. 

Scott, David Walter Graham, Junior Engineer, Birming- 
ham Corporation Gas Department. 

Shackleton, Henry, Technical Assistant, The Grantham 
Gas Company. 

Smith, Ebenezer Gelfillan, Chief Technical Assistant, Royal 
Burgh of Dumbarton Gas Department. 

Stamper, Thomas, B.Sc., Pupil Engineer, The Gas Light 
and Coke Company, London. 

Stevenson, Edgar William, Assistant Chemist, City of 
Leicester Gas Department. 

Stonham, Bernard, Assistant Engineer, East Hull Gas Cém- 


pany. 

Stothart, James Dunlop, Assistant Continental Engineer, 
West’s Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., Manchester. 

Taylor, Norman Richard, Technical Assistant, Smethwick 
Corporation Gas Department. 

Tilley, John Geoffrey, Technical Assistant Halesowen Gas 
Company. ‘ 

Tunstall, Richard Brian, M.Sc., Technical Assistant, Totten- 
ham and District Gas Company, London. 

Turner, George Oscar, Assistant Chemist, The Croydon Gas 
Company. ‘ 

Walsh, John Bernard, Technical Assistant, Altrincham Gas 
Company. “ 

Westwood, Reginald Albert, Technical Assistant and 
Chemist, Oldbury Urban District Council Gas Depart- 
ment. 


Elections to Associateship are recorded on another page. 
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DISCUSSIONS ON THE PAPERS 


Our report of the Papers appeared in our First Institution Number, and the 
following is a full report of the Discussions which took place upon them. 
Papers and Discussions are summarized on earlier pages of this issue in the 
running account which gives the consecutive story of the whole Meeting. 





NATIONAL POLICIES 
GOVERNING 


The Testing of Gas 
Appliances 


By STEPHEN LACEY, B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., 


Controller of Gas Sales, 


AND 


Cc. A. MASTERMAN, M.A., F.I.C., 


Chief Technical Officer, Watson House, Gas Light and 
Coke Company 


NNN 


Mr. H. C. Smirn (Tottenham): Mr. Lacey and Mr. 
Masterman, as was to be expected, have given us something 
to think seriously about in the Paper which Mr. Lacey has 
just introduced in his usual admirable manner. During 
the past few years in which visits of Gas Engineers abroad 
and particularly to America have been frequent many 
favourable opinions have been expressed concerning the 
American Gas Association Testing Laboratory. At first 
blush, the natural tendency is perhaps to assume that be- 
cause America and some other countries have established 
some form of national testing the manufacture of appli- 
ances has therefure reached a higher standard of efficiency 
and safety in those countries than in our own. The 
Authors of this Paper, however, make it convincingly clear 
that this is not the case, and they pay well-merited tributes 
to British manufacturers of appliances for the efficiency, 
safety, and high standards generally to be found in the 
goods they market. It is particularly interesting to read 
that “‘ there are few appliances which conform to the com- 
monly accepted standard of the larger undertakings or 
appliance manufacturers which would fail to pass the 
official tests in other countries, but many appliances ful- 
filling overseas standards would be considered unaccept- 
able in Great Britain,’ and further that ‘“‘ had the Gas 
Industry in other countries been as well served in appli- 
ances and technique as we ourselves at the present time it 
is extremely doubtful whether in most cases the testing 
systems would have been set up.”’ These are not the hastily 
formed views of casual visitors, but are the considered 
opinions of trained observers well qualified to judge and 
as such warrant serious consideration in any discussions 
relating to the advisability of setting up National Testing 
Laboratories. 

The Authors have dealt with the whole question in a most 
comprehensive manner, and have given at some length the 
advantages and disadvantages of the various systems of 
official or semi-official national tests. They have examined 
the problem thoroughly and have put forward concrete 
proposals which are designed to prevent any but satisfac- 
tory gas appliances being sold or available to consumers. 
In their view safety considerations alone would scarcely 
justify an extension of the present system, or as they say 
lack of system, which has led generally to a high standard 
in this country. They point out that the hazards from gas 
in this country are now statistically negligible. Quite ob- 


viously in other countries the hazards from gas were 0 
serious that some steps had to be taken in order to reduce 
those risks to more reasonable limits, and the setting yw 
of some form of national test appears to have been success. 
ful in this respect. 


Necessary to Look Ahead. 


The good work which has been done in this country by 
the makers themselves and by some of the larger gas under. 
takings has achieved a similar object without the necessity 
of imposing a national test. The Authors point out, hov- 
ever, that it is necessary to look ahead and to be pre. 
pared for extraordinary competition which is likely to occur 
between gas and other forms of heating, and it is from the 
point of view of giving the fullest satisfaction to the con- 
sumer that they stress the advisability of taking some steps 
to improve the quality of gas appliances. The proposals 
they make are very interesting, and should be capable of 
practical application. It would be interesting to hear the 
views of the makers of gas appliances on the suggestion 
that a certification trade mark should be registered which 
should be shown on the appliance itself and which would 
contain the approved B.Th.U. rate per hour for safety for 
that appliance. I believe that the responsibility for affixing 
this mark could be left with any reputable maker and that 
the cases where appliances were sold carrying the mark 
and being incapable of fulfilling the safety specification 
would be very rare. ; 

In their suggestions for the formation of panels repre- 
senting industrial, domestic, illumination, and _ utilization 
research technique the Authors are opening up for discus- 
sion a very wide subject. I agree with them entirely when 
they say that The Institution of Gas Engineers is the tech- 
nical body under the encouragement of which the growing 
technique of gas utilization could probably best be fostered. 
The Institution of Gas Engineers is the national technical 
body of the Industry. It is, perhaps, not generally realized 
by those engaged in the Industry who are not members of 
the Institution that the functions of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers really fall into two parts. On the one hand there 
is The Institution of Gas Engineers as a professional body 
financed by subscriptions of members who are qualified as 
Chartered Gas Engineers. On the other hand the Institu- 
tion is a body engaged in research and other technical work 
on behalf of the Industry, which work is financed by the 
Industry. In connection with this side of its activities the 
scope of the Institution in technical matters is unlimited. 
We should bear in mind that so far as professional instl- 
tutions go it is probably in this way unique. Most of the 
members of the Institution belong to the other national 
bodies of the Industry which are non-technical. There 1s n0 
question, as I see it, of the Institution wishing to keep from 
its ranks those who may be qualified technically in other 
directions but not as Gas Engineers. On the contrary, the 
rules of the Institution provide that those whose work is 
likely to be of use to the Institution—and this I think might 
be read as of use in a technical direction to the Industry— 
may be elected Associates of the Institution; and while 
can only speak for myself my own opinion is that the = 
nossible technical co-operation should be fostered in “ 
Industry by the Institution welcoming as Associates 2! 
those who are so qualified. It would be a thousand pities 
if anvone engaged in the Industry in a technical capes 
should feel aggrieved that he was not eligible for Corporate 
Membership of the Institution and therefore not be willing 
to co-operate in that technical work which the Institut 
is carrying out on behalf of the Industry. T mention this 
in support of the Authors’ suggestions that the Institution 
should encourage the growing technique of gas utilization. 

As to whether the suggestions they make for the forma- 
tion of the four registers or panels covering industria’. 


domestic, illumination, and utilization research techniave 
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ye likely to form the most effective organization for carry- 
yg out their proposals I should not like to express any firm 
inion at the present time; but these suggesticns have I 
sow been made after very serious consideration, and I 
jope the Council will in due course give them the careful 
thought they deserve. 

From my own observations of the Industrial Gas Develop- 
gent Centres very valuable work has been carried out, but 
t will be interesting to hear the opinions of some of the 


a 


ike to express my hearty thanks to the Authors for their 
valuable contribution to the proceedings of the Institution. 


Consultation of Chemists and Physicists. 


Dr. Harotp Hartizy: The discussion which the 
\uthors are initiating to-day on the technical organization 
of the Gas Industry is long overdue. It is Section X of 
heir communication which is most in need of considera- 
ion, and not, at this stage, the questions of detail in- 
solved in the testing of gas appliances. 

The framing of tests of gas appliances necessitates the 
alling into consultation of chemists and physicists who 
have the requisite knowledge and experience. Otherwise 
the decisions reached would not command universal sup- 
port. : 
There is, however, in our Industry only one professional 
body—namely, this Institution—membership of which is 
limited to the Gas Engineer. There is no organization 
which represents the chemists and physicists. Were it not 
for the courtesy extended by this Institution they would 
not have had a platform from which to ventilate their 
problems, and I can assure you, Mr. President, that they 
are not unappreciative of the kindness shown to them in 
the past. There is, however, a strong feeling that their 
growing importance to the Industry involves fuller recog- 
nition than has yet been given. 

At present the consideration of problems of the non- 
engineering type is not limited to any one body, even 
yithin the Industry. For example, some years ago the 
B.C.G.A. elected a Committee to investigate the question 
of the relative merits of gas and electricity for cooking. 
Also they have in existence a Committee considering the 
future of the flueless gas appliance, these Committees for 
the most part being composed of technical men who have 
no engineering qualifications such as would admit them 
tomembership of this Institution. Again in the past, cer- 
tain chemists and physicists concerned with utilization 
matters have constituted the majority on panels appointed 
by this Institution to discuss matters relating to the gas 
cooker and the gas fire. 

Further, there was formed recently by the British Stan- 
dards Institution a Committee, composed of chemists and 
physicists employed in the Gas Industry, to discuss and 
draft proposals for the testing of gas appliances, and to 
define some standards of performance. Their work is pro- 
ceeding rapidly. 

In the present stage of the organization of the Gas 
Industry the non-engineering technical questions involved 
could as well be disposed of by the B.S.I. as by any other. 
Conditions, however, should not be such that chemists and 
physicists of our Industry prefer, as at present, to discuss 
such matters under the wgis of an outside body such as 
the B.S.I. Is there not really a great gap in the technical 
organization of the Gas Industry? As an Industry we do 
not possess a national technical body because a national 
body must be all-embracing. 

How are we to organize and avail ourselves effectively 
of the services of the majority of people in our Industry 
who have to deal with technical matters of some kind or 
another, so that we may effect the three objects referred 
to by the Authors in the course of the Paper? If we can 
but organize technical opinion and render it articulate we 
shall speed up technical progress. One of the disadvan- 
tages from which this Industry suffers at the present day 
is that there is no body which can really claim to repre- 
sent it on all phases of technical matters. What body can, 
for example. with its existing authority really tell the 
Ministry of Health the standards attained in the Industry 
and the technical objects in view in so far, say, as gas- 
using apparatus is concerned? Certain of our technical 
men have in the past had the responsibility in their in- 
dividual capacity of doing this work, but they have been 
conscious of the fact that they were not assured that their 
views were the views of the majority of the Industry, and 
if broadeast would receive suitable support. These are 
some of the considerations which indicate the limitations 
of our present organization of the Industry. 
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Scientific Background. 


I want now to turn for a few minutes to another phase 
on which the Authors barely touch and ask you to examine 
the question—What scientific background has our Indus- 
try? How does it compare with other great industries as, 
for example, the electrical industry which is this week 
holding a large national convention at Bournemouth? Is 
it realized that the major portion of modern research work 
in physics is a direct asset to electricity and that every 
student entering the Physics Departments of our universi- 
ties is a potential recruit for the electrical industry? What 
is being done on behalf of the Gas Industry? Of how 
many scientific men can it be said that they are really 
associated in the minds of their confréres, let alone the 

eneral public, with the Gas Industry? How often are our 
unctions graced by the presence of numbers of eminent 
scientific men? What proportion of those engaged in our 
Industry realize the help that science can offer them? 
What appreciation does the Industry show of the scientifi- 
cally-trained men in its service? 

Those who are really concerned with the future of our 
Industry will supply themselves with answers to two ques- 
tions: 


(1) Do they really believe in the application of scientific 
knowledge and in scientific progress? and 
(2) How is advance to be effected? 


The future of this Industry will depend on the manner in 
which it takes advantage of scientific development. It is 
essential we ensure the proper utilization and welding of 
the knowledge of our chemists, our engineers, and our 
physicists. Further, we ought to see to it that an ade- 
quate number of those engaged in scientific research in this 
country is interested in problems which are fundamental 
importance to the Gas Industry. Then again, how are we 
to ensure that, of those trained in science in the future, 
the Gas Industry shall get its share of outstanding men? 

What is the Gas Industry as a whole doing in the way 
of fundamental research? I agree with the Authors that 
our record is not one of which we have any reason to be 
proud. Our failure to ensure adequate development on 
the purely scientific side has affected our prestige. Such 
small sums of money as are expended in research have 
generally been devoted to problems of detail. What sup- 
port is given by the Industry as a whole to laboratories in 
our universities or technical institutions to ensure that they 
shall interest themselves in subjects of fundamental im- 
portance to us? So far as I am aware only two of our 
gas undertakings and one of our appliance manufacturers 
subscribe regularly to such work. Is it realized that the 
body of scientific knowledge is the capital on which indus- 
try lives and that we as an Industry are eating up capital 
and taking no direct steps towards its replacement? How 
is it that such a state of affairs exits? Is it not a conse- 
quence of the method of development and growth of the 
Industry? We have got ourselves into a series of water- 
tight compartments, and the importance of ensuring ade- 
quate representation on the scientific side has been largely 
overlooked. This state of affairs must be altered if we are 
to ensure adequate general technical development. 

Now, what are the Authors’ proposals for putting our 
house in order? Are they not only suggesting a continu- 
ation and extension of an existing system which they them- 
selves really believe has been inadequate? Is not our 
position sufficiently serious to make us realize that a funda- 
mental change is required and that it will not serve to 
patch up the existing arrangement? Do the Authors really 
feel that membership of the proposed research panels would 
appeal to eminent scientific men outside the Industry? I 
feel that you will not obtain the best services, even from 
the chemists and physicists within the Industry, merely 
by appointing them to panels of the Institution or any other 
body. They would only be elected as an act of courtésy, 
and then probably because of the importance of the con- 
cern they serve, rather than on the basis of ability. They 
would not be admitted to the parent body as a right, 
although they would be asked to serve on the panels be- 
cause they have something to give to the Industry. Under 
the Authors’ proposals they are still to be kept ‘‘ below 
the salt.’’ The interest shown by outside scientific people 
in the work of research panels of the Industry in the past 
has not impressed one as being conspicuously great. 


Spirit of Co-Operation. 


I uope the present discussion will lead to a definite de- 
velopment within the Industry, for development is neces- 
sary, and if it does not take place with the willing support 
of the existing organizations it will continue along the 
line of progress already. initiated outside the Gas Industry. 
The problem, however, will have to be approached in the 
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right spirit, and a paragraph in the Authors’ communica- 
tion makes me feel they may doubt whether a spirit of 
real co-operation does exist. I have in mind the para- 
graph in which a reference is made to the importance 
of ensuring the ready co-operation of the appliance manu- 
facturers. Is there still such a spirit among us that their 
remark should be necessary? Have not the appliance 
manufacturers during the present century at least been re- 
sponsible for much development on the gas utilization side? 
Their work may have been inspired by self-interest, but it 
has been of value to the Industry second to none other. 
Our Industry will not attain a full measure of success if 
there is division in its ranks. Technical staffs of firms 
engaged in the manufacture of gas-making plant or of gas- 
consuming appliances should only be expected to co-operate 
fully with others in the Industry on an equal footing. In 
their own sphere they have probably as much to give as 
they will receive in return. I am whole-heartedly with 
the Authors in their belief in the need for organization of 
our technical members. I join issue with them on the 
methods they propose for attaining the desired end because 
I feel their suggestions are quite inadequate owing to their 
endeavour to link the proposed development with an exist- 
ing organization. 

do not want my comments merely to be destructive 
and put forward the following suggestion in the hope that 
it may prove constructive. We need a technical group 
which shall embrace on an equal footing all technical men 
within the Industry who desire to become members. We 
have to ensure the full utilization of the services of all 
technicians so as to be representative of technical opinion 
as a whole. In other words, we are in want of a Gas 
Institute, the only qualification necessary for membership 
of which should be an interest in the technical progress 
and development of the Gas Industry and full time service 
within its bounds—such qualification for membership is 
not an exacting one. Let us have no nonsense about pro- 
fessional merit. Let the membership be open to all and 
sundry who have a technical job to do, and ask from them 
only the payment of a small fee as we want our members 
to number many thousands. 

With such a Gas Institute in existence problems con- 
cerned with the testing of gas appliances, standards of 
performance, labels of merit, and so on, could be dealt 
with automatically as a part of the main work of the 
organization. Further, such a representative technical 
body would enhance the prestige of the Industry and would 
be more likely to interest the scientific men of the country 
in the future of our Industry. This development must not 
be limited to technicians of the gas utilization side; equally 
do we want to include the technicians of the gas-making 
side. Each will profit by rubbing shoulders with the other 
and perhaps then even sulphur will go. 

Let me emphasize that my proposal is that this Gas 
Institute should be concerned solely with technical matters 
and should not interest itself in matters of policy and 
other special problems which are better looked after as at 
present by existing organizations. I hope that like these 
other organizations the proposed Institute could be brought 
within the framework of the British Gas Federation. 


Fostering the Technical Spirit. 


By making membership of the new organization open to 
all we shall foster the technical spirit throughout the In- 
dustry. The proposed Institute would, of course, be con- 
trolled by a council which through sub-committees would 
deal with the various technical problems which need ex- 
amination. The sub-committees would in their turn report 
back to the main council, but all recommendations should 
be considered by the Institute as a whole before they are 
finally adopted. By such a procedure we should get the 
best results and offer the best opportunity of ensuring that 
those who have something of value to say would be heard. 
The Gas Institute should concern itself with the collation 
and distribution to its members of technical information 
of interest to all sections of our Industry. By its aid we 
should increase the knowledge possessed by the men who, 
up and down the country, have to expound the possibilities 
of gas to potential consumers. Men on the sales side would 
be brought into contact with men on the design and manu- 
facturing side and each would profit. All would feel that 
they are not merely insignificant cogs in a machine but 
members of a technical Institute representative of the whole 
of a great national industry. 

May I conclude by complimenting the Authors on their 
Paper and by appealing to you, Mr. President, and to 
your colleagues on this Council of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers, to use your great influence to bring into exist- 
ence, in this year of Jubilee, such an all-embracing techni- 
cal body as the proposed Gas Institute. 

Dr. C. M. Warrer (Birmingham): The question as to 
the advisability or otherwise of organizing a scheme where- 
by gas appliances can be certified either in regard to their 
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safety in use alone, or their safety in use plus per!ormang 
has been engaging the attention of most of tie large 
undertakings for many years. I feel sure that all of y; 
who have taken part in these various deliberations wer 
very glad indeed to have the co-operation, assistance, and 
advice of Watson House in these matters. The Paper hg. 
fore us is most interesting to all engaged in this work, anj 
I am sure the résumé of what has been done in other coyp. 
tries is very valuable for reference. In the introductic, 
the Authors state that technical control may be conseryg. 
tively estimated as representing at least 85 per cent, of 
the gas appliances sold in this country. I think that that 
in itself is very illuminating. I am afraid, from my ey. 
perience in other countries, that the figure would fall yery 
considerably short of 85 per cent. there. ; 

In Part III of the Paper, reference is made to the 
A.G.A,. method of badging, and it is mentioned that the 
primary object is safety to the user. In any scheme that 
may be formulated for this purpose I think we should dis. 
criminate between safety to the user and performance, be. 
cause I feel that it is easy to certify an apparatus from 
the point of view of its ability to pass a safety test, but it 
may be very difficult if we have to include in the certifiea. 
tion any question of performance. I understand also that no 
attempt has been made in the A.G.A. scheme to grade the 
apparatus, which either passes or fails. It -is very difl- 
cult, I think we agree, when we grade apparatus into cate. 
gories. It might be possible for a temporary certificate 
to be issued when a piece of apparatus in the develop- 
ment stage is submitted, a final certificate being issued on 
a sample taken from bulk. 

The statement that 99°8 per cent. of all appliances sub- 
mitted have had to be corrected in some way or other 
before final approval has been given (under the A.G.A. 
scheme) indicates how very much this country is in ad- 
vance of America. It seems extraordinary that such a 
high percentage of the apparatus tested should have to be 
rejected. 

In Part IV of the Paper, dealing with the German 
scheme of testing, mention is made of the fact that little 
co-operation exists between testing authorities. Surely we 
should find it impossible to launch any such scheme unless 
all the authoritative testing concerns were in very close 
co-operation! Again, from the remarks in Part V, dealing 
with the French scheme, it appears that no mention is 
made, on the official badge, of the gas rate. I think, how- 
ever, that it is very important to include this. In Part VIII 
(Technical Standards) reference is made to improvements 
in efficiency of appliances in this country, due to the co- 
operative efforts of the appliance makers and the gas 
undertakings, and it shows clearly why it has not been 
necessary in the past to consider this matter of certifi- 
cation. 


Use of Mark by Manufacturer. 


While I agree entirely with the suggestions as regards 
certifying in such a manner that the normal rating and 
overload rating is distinctly marked on the apparatus, | 
have my doubts as to whether the manufacturer should use 
the test mark on his own responsibility. Indeed, I think 
the appliance maker will generally prefer that his appli- 
ances should be marked by some authoritative, independent 
body, and I feel that the public also would call for an 
independent test. If the badge or other marking refers 
only to safety in use, and includes, as the Authors suggest, 
an overload rating, then I think that is all that is required. 
It will still leave the question of performance to be decided 
by the user, who can generally attain all he wants: it is 
generally a question of what he is prepared to pay. I think 
the most important point is to be sure that the apparatus 
used passes the safety test. 

Mr. T. P. Rrptey (Newcastle-upon-Tyne): I would like 
to add my congratulations to those already expressed to 
the Authors upon their most able Paper upon a subject 0 
the utmost importance which is waiting consideration and 
action. The certification of appliances, co-operation In 
testing and the prosecution of research may be judged by 
considering whether the results are likely to answer in the 
affirmative the following questions: 


Will the result be the highest possible efficiency o 
appliances? 

Will the worst class of appliance be driven off the 
market? 

Will needless duplication of work be eliminated? . 

Will standardization as far as desirable be attained: 


and 
Will the results be available to al] undertakings? 


There have been many expressions from time to time 
that a system of certification similar to that in_operation 
in America should be adopted in this country. I fee! that 
these have been made without the depth of thought an‘ 
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kngth of view displayed by the Authors, and that the most 
rtant of the objects to which I have referred would 
jot be achieved. I am sure the Authors are right when 
they say that if as high a standard of appliances had been 
mmon in other parts of the world as in Great Britain 
there would have been fewer certifying organizations. 
The high standard of appliances in this country is due to 
the great and genuine desire on the part of gas under- 
takings to give true service to their customers and to the 
fact that the gas undertakings have very largely controlled 
the supply of appliances. 


Overlapping of Work. 














In my opinion, a certifying system would not be satis- 
factory in this country because appliances conforming to 
the minimum requirements would not in many cases be of 
sficiently high standard for the progressive undertakings 
to supply to the public—quite apart from the cost of such 
a organization. At the same time I feel that there is 
werlapping at present in the work carried out by industrial 
yndertakings and manufacturers which should be avoided; 
there should be more agreement as to methods of testing 
particular classes of appliances and there should be more 
wailability of information. I think the Authors have 
done the Industry a great service by putting forward 
framework organizing proposals for overcoming these 
weaknesses and at the same time not cramping but helping 
forward progress and efficiency. There would be under 
the present proposals flexibility and results would be avail- 
able to all who desired to have them and a still higher 
diciency of utilization would be attainable. 

The Industrial Technical Committee is doing good work 
and there are not too many centres, but I doubt whether it 
is desirable to have as many centres for domestic and 
illumination work. Better results may be obtained by 
more limited numbers. The Authors wisely contemplate 
different treatment for the Utilization Research Committee. 
| am interested by the idea of specifications concerned 
slely with the safety of appliances being drafted by the 
proposed Domestic Technical Committee and finally issued 
under the zegis of the British Standards Institution, a certi- 
fication Trade Mark guaranteeing that the appliance so 
badged conformed to the appropriate specification. 1 
should be much interested to hear if the Authors have 
formed any idea as to how far this sort of direct speci- 
fication could be carried so as to contribute substantially 
towards ensuring the safety of appliances. 

A great deal of study of the proposals is necessary by all 
interested parties to bring them to practical working form 
linked up with existing organizations, but we have now got 
something definite to start upon, and I think a highly 
eficient and economical organization may be evolved. 
Such a result would be eventually reflected in our sales 
and in our net revenue accounts. 








































Research Ever Necessary. 


Mr. H. D. Mappen (Cardiff): In the first place I should 
like to say that I realize again what a great debt of grati- 
tude we owe to the Gas Light and Coke Company and to 
Sir David Milne-Watson for allowing this work to be pub- 
lished. They send information to us whenever an investiga- 
tion is made, and we really do appreciate it. With regard 
to the testing of appliances, I agree with the Authors that 
research is ever necessary—more necessary now than at any 
time in our history. If we are to make progress in sales, 
it will be as the result of joint work, of investigation within 
the gas supply industry, supported bv the makers of appli- 
ances. We must work together. The work I have done 
during the past few years in Cardiff has drawn my atten- 
tion to the latent defects which develop during use. We 
find that apparatus may be perfectly good when tested in 
the laboratory, but that after it has been in use on the 
district for a time, latent defects appear. That is one line 
of research to which we should direct attention. Again, 
after the technical tests, there is the question of the 
domestic test. I apply the word “ usability,’’ which indi- 
cates that I am regarding the matter from the women’s 
standpoint. If the technicians pass an apparatus as being 
excellent, I do not think that that should represent the 
last word; I think that the lady demonstrators, who have 
the women’s point of view, should be called in to give their 
views, because although: the technicians may be satisfied 
that the apparatus is very highly efficient, there may be 
points about it to which the housewife would object very 
strongly. There must be joint work. 

Another problem which the Industry will have to face is 
the sale in shops of cheap appliances—fires, burners, and 
so on—which, I am sure, do the Industry harm. 

he organization for the work envisaged in the Paper 
should be built up on national lines. We have the Joint 
co-ordinating Committee, and the Technical Sub-Commit- 
tee, and I think they should start the framework of these 
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tests. Only by joint working and joint action shall we 
achieve results. We have to bear in mind also the value 
of the work to the smaller undertakings, and I do find that 
these smaller undertakings appreciate the information very 
much if they can get it. In South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire we have been giving the results of tests to our con- 
tributing members; they do appreciate it, and they come 
to us for a good deal of advice and guidance. 

Dr. B. FriepmMan: I much appreciate the opportunity 
given to me of saying a few words in connection with the 
excellent Paper by Mr. Stephen Lacey and Mr. Masterman. 
I should like to congratulate heartily these gentlemen on 
the presentation of a most interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to a very important subject. I would at once 
say that I am in complete agreement with most of the 
views expressed by the Authors. As a manufacturer of 
gas appliances I am in the happy position of being able to 
express a very definite and unbiased opinion on the sub- 
ject of the Authors’ Paper, as the introduction of the test- 
ing of gas appliances or the continuance of the present 
conditions will make very little, if any, difference to the 
manufacturer. In either case, all manufacturers are on 
an equal footing, and the principle of free competition 
remains unaffected. 


Power to Withhold Gas Supply. 


The proposal of testing gas appliances with the ultnaate 
object of marking them with a certification Trade Mark is 
to safeguard the public from, if I may say so, undesirable 
gas appliances and to restrict their use. In practice, this 
will not work unless the Gas Industry is invested with 
power to withhold the supply of gas unless satisfied with 
regard to the gas appliance, installation, flue, &c., and has 
the authority to enforce maintenance. Otherwise, there 
will always be an opening on the market for manufac- 
turers who would endeavour to compete in price by supply- 
ing undesirable appliances. In my estimation 70 per cent. 
of the supply of gas water heaters is to-day handled by the 
gas undertakings. This procedure is equivalent to a 
certification Trade Mark without introducing all the 
drawbacks of a visible mark. Even assuming that such a 
grant of power as mentioned above is feasible, it does not 
exclude drawbacks such as lowering standards, &c., and 
the many other drawbacks which are clearly outlined in 
the Authors’ Paper. Nor am I in favour of marking the 
input of the appliance. This will very easily create con- 
fusion in the mind of the public and of the trade, both 
being insufficiently conversant with the object of such 
marking. Such a mark might easily be taken for a certi- 
fication Trade Mark. 

The application of a certification Trade Mark to gas 
appliances may facilitate their sale through builders’ mer- 
chants, plumbers, builders, and ironmongers in the free 
market. Although at first sight it might appear that this 
is desirable, since it extends the market of gas appliances, 
I think at this stage it is opportune to compare the hand- 
ling of gas appliances on the Continental market, where the 
certification Trade Mark is in operation. There the posi- 
tion is almost the reverse, as the bulk of the business is 
done through the traders. As already pointed out in the 
Authors’ Paper, the Continental conditions are different, 
and I would like to add, they are very different. On the 
Continent, particularly in Germany, Switzerland, &c., the 
consumer can avail himself of the services of a highly skilled 
body of plumbers. There is no such opportunity in this 
country. Although in this country a body of Masier Plum- 
bers is in existence, it cannot be denied that this body is 
not absolutely in a position to handle the installation, regu- 
lation, and maintenance of modern gas appliances, and 
has not yet gained sufficient experience in the technique of 
gas utilization. I think that this is the reason why the 
Gas Industry in this country has been compelled to take 
the control of the situation into its own hands. | The 
present-day installation methods on the Continent aré the 
result of a long experience extending over several genera- 
tions. 

Another explanation, perhaps the more imporiant one, 
as to the reason why the German Gas Industry was so 
interested in introducing the testing and hall-marking of 
gas appliances is that the plumbers (Installationsgeschaefte) 
sell, install, and maintain the bulk of the appliances. The 
Gas Industry has very little and sometimes no control 
whatever. It feels that the introduction of the test stan- 
dard brings it into the picture and gives it a measure of 
control. It is too early to estimate the value of the intro- 
duction of the test standard in Germany. 


Undesirable Consequences. 


In this country, the public has been educated to seek 
advice and guidance from their local Gas Undertaking and 
to purchase from the Gas Company the appliances they 
require. The introduction of a certification Trade Mark 
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would, in all probability, alter this policy, and in view 
of the afore-mentioned difficulties with regard to instal- 
lation, &c., and also in view of the very keen competition 
to which the Gas Industry is now being subjected, any 
experiment of this nature in this country may have very 
far-reaching, undesirable consequences. 

From my experience, I can say that of every 100 appli- 
ances sold to the trade, nearly every one has been a cause 
of complaint for reasons which have already been referred 
to. This experience has been so alarming that we have, 
as far as possible, pursued the policy not to supply the 
trade direct. We are satisfied that the provision of a 
certification Trade Mark will serve no useful purpose but 
may do considerable harm. 

The interests of the supplier of gas and the gas consumer 
are in many respects the same, and it is evident that the 
gas supplier is in a much more favourable position to safe- 
guard the interests of the consumer, which, after all, are 
his own interests. It would, in my view, be of great ad- 
vantage and assistance to the smaller gas undertakings 
if a schedule of methods of testing could be drawn up for 
their guidance. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
co-operation between the Gas Industry and the makers of 
gas-consuming appliances is desirable, as pointed out in 
the Authors’ Paper, and some such arrangement is already 
overdue. 


Broader Issues. 


Mr. Percy Goope (British Standards Institution): This 
discussion is becoming of very great interest to the Gas 
Industry. But I should like to add my tribute to the 
Authors from the point of view of the rather broader issues 
the existence of which they have recognized. I think the 
broader issues, to which they have referred briefly, can per- 
haps be described as the growing recognition in an industry 
of the need for giving proper and effective protection to 
the purchaser. I am placed in such a position that I can 
see this trend in a number of industries. It is a trend 
which began, of course, many centuries ago in the granting 
of certification marks. In recent years a number of indus- 
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tries have recognized that, whereas in the past the ordi. 
nary purchaser was able to determine the quality of the 
goods by looking at them, tasting them, and smeliing they 
to-day he needs something very much more elaborate; }y, 
needs some sort of definite specification or definition of 
what is a reasonable quality and what is not. 

In regard to this matter of certification marks for gas 
appliances, I do not believe you can confine the require. 
ments solely for safety. It is permanent safety rather than 
just safety that is requested, and that involves varigys 
other considerations. Again, speaking from my experi. 
ence of witnessing the development of this sort oi work jp 
a number of cases, it is essential that the requirement; 
should be arrived at by agreement between the manufg. 
turers, the users, and the scientific and technical people, 
One speaker has urged that the scientific man should pot 
be below the salt. I do not believe that in this Industry, 
the scientific men are below the salt in these discussions, 
I believe you have passed the stage at which the practical 
man, so-called, had his own way. Benjamin Disraeli’; 
definition of a practical man is ‘‘ One who practises the 
errors of his forefathers.’’ In all the specification work 
that I have seen in the Gas Industry, the utmost attention 
is given to scientific matters. 

I am glad that the Authors referred to the need for the 
standards to be written down, so that they should not be 
merely matters of discretion. It is enormously important 
that if you are to have standards for certification they 
should be written down, so that all can see them. In a 
recent decision in the House of Lords, Lord Tomlin quoted 
a very old requirement—and with approbation. It was to 
the effect that it was not desirable to depend upon the un. 
certain and crooked cord of discretion, but rather that we 
should depend upon the golden and straight metewand 
of the law. That supports strongly the point the Authors 
have made as to the necessity for writing down whatever 
requirements are agreed upon. 

In this question of certification marks of quality I should 
like to urge the consideration of maintaining co-operation 
with all industries which are carrying out this work. 
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The Presipent: Mr. Dixon has said that he would make 
no apology for having dealt in one Paper with the modern- 
ization of carbonizing plant and also with the distribution 
department. He referred also to the fact that I asked him 
to submit a Paper; and I make no apology to you for 
having asked him to deal with both subjects. Knowing 
how well he would deal with them, I assured him that the 
Institution would welcome such a Paper, and I am sure 
that those who have read the Paper will feel that I was 
right. 

Mr. R. E. Gipson (Liverpool): We are indebted to the 
Author for the very full information he has given of his 
reconstruction scheme at Nottingham. Many engineers 
are faced with the problem of replacing obsolete plant, and 
this Paper contains information which will be exceedingly 
helpful to those who have to deal with such problems. | 

There are several points on which difference of opinion 
will arise. Many will disagree with the Author’s view that 
the risk of failure of coke oven supplies is no greater than 


the risk of a similar failure from gas works. There is 
one reason at any rate why coke oven supplies are less 
dependable. The men employed on coke ovens belong to 
the same union as the coal miners and would be affected 
to the same extent in the event of a coal dispute. The 
past history of the coal industry is not very reassuring on 
this point. lt would seem that there is good reasgn why 
users of coke ovens should make adequate provision against 
possible stoppage. 

The remarks of the Author regarding the properties of 
coke from Nottinghamshire coal are fully borne out by a 
series of tests at Liverpool in connection with the produc- 
tion of special smokeless fuel. The moisture content of the 
coke is given as 6°26 per cent. in the Paper. This percen- 
tage may be satisfactory for ordinary coke, but judging 
from our experience at Liverpool it is too high for easy 
ignitability in the domestic grate. There should be no diffi- 
culty, however, in obtaining under 2 per cent. in the plant 
installed at Nottingham. It is unfortunate that many of 
the Nottinghamshire fuels contain so large a percentage 
of inherent moisture, reducing the thermal yield per ton 
considerably. This moisture is apparently responsible for 
the high percentage of volatile matter shown in Table 2. 

The Author evidently intends to give the new plant the 
full benefit of working at full capacity all the year round. 
This can only be done by shutting down other plant which 
will consequently suffer by comparison of results. The 
ideal arrangement would be to have units of plant of such 
size that they could be closed down in complete sectiors 
so that labour charges could be reduced proportionately. 

The Author’s desire to improve the outward appearance 
of the retort house is commendable, but he has not got 
away from the steel-framed building; he has embellished 
it. Many will agree with him that the extra cost involved 
is justified. It seems to me that cathedral-like buildings 
are rather out of place. There is certainly much to be said 
for covering the steel framework by brickwork to elimin'- 
nate painting as far as possible. 


Renovation of Appliances. 


Attention is directed in the Paper to a side of the gas 
business that has not hitherto received the attention it de- 
serves—viz., the arrangement of workshops to deal with 
the renovation of gas appliances. This matter must be 
engaging the attention of many gas engineers to-day. 10 
many towns large quantities of old black cookers are being 
brought in and replaced by all-enamelled cookers. Atter # 
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Design Drawing for the new 
Installation at Loughborough 


Capacity in 
Tons per Day 


ALGIERS (North Africa) . , : ee 
BIRMINGHAM (Windsor Street, 4th Installation) 591 
BRECON ' ; ; , . 10 
CHESTER... : . 132 
ELGIN (2nd Installation) . ; eo 
EPPING . ' ee 
LIVERPOOL (3rd Installation) ) ' » Te 
LOUGHBOROUGH . ; , a 
ROME (italy) . 304 
WANDSWORTH (2nd Installation) ; . 200 





Modernisation and Reconstruction Work is 
in progress at:— 

MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM, HULL, 
SCUNTHORPE, WALLASEY, KENDAL, 
GLOSSOP, GREENOCK, SMETHWICK 
AND KENSAL GREEN............ 





THE WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL RETORT AND OVEN CONSTRUCTION 
CO. (1920) LTD., EBURY & ALLINGTON HOUSES, 136-150 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Members of the Society of British Gas Industries 


Telegrams: “Retortical, Sowest, London” Telephone: Victoria 8631 (6 lines) 
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The above illustration depicts a typical 
installation of our patent screening con- 
veyors distributing into a battery of 
hoppers at the Hilsea Works of the 
Portsmouth Gas Company. 
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PATENT “ROTO” VIBRATORY SCREEN. | 


1, 2 or 3 Deck Bulk Handling Types, also De-Breezing Units. 
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Essential No. I* for every Coke Grading Plant. 


CORT’S SCREENING CONVEYOR 


CAPACITIES, 2 TONS PER HOUR AND UPWARDS. 





The outstanding proved features include: 


PO > YP hy = 


High Efficiency of the Grading. 
Non-blinding of Screening Medium. 

Silent action under load. 

Elimination of Mechanical Movements. 
Absence of transmitted vibration. 

Minimum capital and maintenance costs, etc. 


Cort’s Screening Conveyors are in operation at, or on order 
for, the undermentioned Gas Works and other Undertakings :— 


Gas Light & Coke Co. 


Hampton Court. 


Fulham (7). Farnham. 
Folkestone. Lichfield. 
Portsmouth (8). Horley. 

olwyn Bay Exmouth (2). 

isbech. Stretford. 
Sydenham (2). Lincoln. 
Berkhampstead. Mill Hill. 
Guildford. East Grinstead. 


Norwich (4). 


Southgate, Etc., Etc. 


The Coppée Co. (Hardwick Colliery) (2). 
Birchenwood Coal and Coke Co., Ltd. 
The Egyptian Phosphat> Co. (2). 


George Cross, Ltd. 
Twickenham Gravel Co., 


Ltd. 


Rickmansworth Gravel Co., Ltd. 
National Coke znd Oil Co., Ltd. (4). 


The figures in parentheses show number of units ordered. 


ROBT. CORT «SON, ta. READING 





* For Essential No. 2, see page 703. 
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bogthy experience at Liverpool of the caustic soda wash- 
, process and of sand (or shot) blasting the conclusion 
; been reached that these processes are objectionable and 
most cases unnecessary, 
Incineration followed by cleaning with wire brushes, 
sher machine or hand operated, is preferable. At Not- 
ingham incineration by surface combustion has _ been 
jopted, but shot blasting is still used for cleaning the cast- 
os, With regard to incineration, a much smaller gas-fired 
mace is used at Liverpool, holding four cookers only 
atime compared with 22 at Nottingham, but capable of 
wing a greater output per 24 hours, the cookers remaining 
the furnace for only 20 minutes compared with 2? hours 
the case of Nettingham, and the gas consumption per 
wker being 186 cu.ft., compared with 253 cu.ft. at Not- 
cham. It would be interesting to compare the results 
ore closely as the smaller furnace will show a saving of 
vital cost and space as well as in gas consumption if it 
il do the work equally well. 
Mr. J. T. HAyNes (Rotherham): Having had the pleasure 
me years ago of serving under Mr. Dixon, I am not at all 
prised to hear of the admirable results achieved at Not- 
ngham by the whole-hearted co-operation which Mr. Dixon 
pires among his staff. It must have been a privilege to 
Hare in the work so ably described in the Paper. Ii is a 
xord of which Mr. Dixon may well be proud. 
In his Paper Mr. Dixon throws out a challenge to those 
sponsible for coke ovens. The difficulties arising out of 
difference between the summer and winter requiremenis 
fa gas undertaking ought to be well understood by bo-h 
rties, and it is difficult to believe that coke ovens refuse 
‘accept -_payment for-a proportion of their surplus gas, 
iply because they cannot dispose of the whole quantity 
ughout the I2 months. Agreements recently made in 
‘Rotherham area provide for the summer quantity to 
two-thirds of the winter quantity. When surplus coke 
wn gas can be supplied at a price sufficiently low to 
ble an industrial load to be developed this proportion 
within the range of the gas undertaking. 
Modern coke oven supplies are as reliable as_ those 
om any gas undertaking’s own retort house, and when 
yeral undertakings draw gas from one coke oven plant 
from the same group of coke cvens, so that the mains 
#yarious undertakings are actually coupled together as 
urs in South Yorkshire, a local gas grid is a practical 
wsibility. There is little doubt such gas grids would be 
momic, both from the national and local viewpoint, and 
itis suggested that their development should be more posi- 
ively fostered and encouraged by the national gas or- 
ganizations. The formation of local gas boards, such as 
hat suggested by Mr. Dixon, seems to be a natural develop- 
ment of the work already accomplished in the South York- 
hire area. 


Expense Justified. 


Mr. Dixon’s description of the work done in the recon- 
truction and reorganization of the distribution shops is 
urticularly interesting to one who during the last few years 
us been engaged in reorganizing his own distribution de- 
rtment. Some 12 months ago the cooker shops at Rother- 
am were re-arranged by the installation of incinerating 
ud spraying plant. The resulting improvement in the 
wnditions under which the employees work is in itself 
uficient to justify the expense. But apart from that, the 
wtput of the shop has been increased with a resulting re- 
duction in the cost of cooker repairs. The staff was too 
mall to enable any labour to be displaced and—as the plant 
movided for future needs is in operation to only about 30 
yr cent. of its capacity—we are unable to achieve the 
tartlingly low costs quoted by Mr. Dixon, but our results 
so justify the expense on an £ s. d. basis. Ev 
With regard to the central heating plant, it is asked 
iany attempt is made to determine the relative merits of 
ihe various boilers. A potential consumer who may be in- 
jited to inspect the installation at Nottingham would natur- 
ily want to know the merits and disadvantages of each 
ype, and the salesman must be in a position to support 
his recommendation. : 

Mr. Dixon’s Paper is an inspiration to the younger genera- 
ion, and should serve as a guide to all who are called upon 
fo carry out reconstruction and organization. i 
Mr. F. G. SHaw (Buxton): First of all, I wish to say 
how completely this Paper has been packed with interest- 
ig matter for everyone, and I should expect that the 
umber of members who desire to speak on this Paper 
nust be a record. ‘ : 

With reference to the Eastcroft Vertical Installation, I 
am at present installing a plant of the Glover-West con- 
linuous verticals of approximately, when completed, one- 
lhird the size of Mr. Dixon’s plant. : 

I might say that I was a joint inventor and patentee in 
mnection with continuous vertical retorts as early as 1909, 
ad my decision now, after so many years, to adopt this 
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system of carbonization is confirmed by Mr. Dixon in the 
results he has attained by the careful attention to insula- 
tion of the settings and in other directions to improve 
what has been undoubtedly a serious drawback to con- 
tinuous verticals—i.e., low coke for sale results. I am 
convinced that, in my local circumstances, I shall obtain 
— best revenue figures per ton for continuous vertical 
coKe. 

The great point I have to wait and see about is how much 
coke I can sell per ton of coal carbonized. The figures 
given in Table 8 are, in my opinion, remarkably godd, and, 
knowing Mr. Dixon as we do in the Manchester District 
particularly, I am certain that he can confirm his figures 
from actual sales of coke per ton of coal carbonized. I 
should greatly appreciate his communicating his sales of 
coke per ton figures. The costs given in Table 7 are most 
useful, and I should imagine that, speaking generally, these 
would not be so advantageous to-day. 


Coke Quality. 


For a considerable period I have been interested in the 
consideration of coke quality. All systems of carbonizing 
appear to claim coke quality as a special feature. ‘‘ Good 
hard coke ’’ seems to be a favourite term. 

As we are subjected to competition from furnace coke, it 
has always been my contention that, instead of attempting 
to meet like with like, gas undertakings should consider 
another method of meeting competition where the financial 
odds are not all on the other side. My idea is to produce a 
lighter and more readily ignitable and free burning coke, 
and obtain a higher price for it in a field where there is 
less likelihood of keen competition. This quality may be 
either inherent in the coke or added by treatment. 

I am inclined to think that with regard to the obtaining 
this quality of coke, naturally, the complete analysis of the 
coal to be carbonized is required. 

Before I leave this section of the Paper, I venture to 
predict that, following these lines of thought, further im- 
provement in the fuel economy of continuous vertical re- 
torts is highly probable if engineers will insist in giving 
this point particular importance. May I ask a question? 
Can Mr. Dixon give his sulphur compounds figure for the 
gas produced in the installation? 

Now with regard to the second section of the Paper 
dealing with the renovation of cookers. I should like to 
preach a little sermon. The words of my text are to be 
found under ‘‘ Process and Plant,’’ first paragraph: 
. . « “Cookers received from the District are first in- 
spected to see if they are to be renovated or scrapped.”’... 

I will now ask you to turn to Figure 18, where there is 
to be seen an illustration of a workman removing a cooker 
to the scrap heap. At any rate, that is where it would be 
going at Buxton. 

My decided conviction is that the introduction of the 
bottom flue outlet and single burner oven cooker about 
1925 rendered all others obsolete according to the present 
development of electrical competition. You will notice 
that I refer to the cooker oven only, as this is where most 
particular provision should be made to meet competition. 

We owe it our duty to put out gas cooking apparatus of 
the highest practical efficiency in the cooker oven, where 
our position is not so strong as on the hotplate. 

If the result of Mr. Dixon’s efficiency in designing and 
laying down plant to renovate cookers so cheaply is going 
to result in his retaining the old two-burner top flue outlet 
oven in his District longer than otherwise, it will do him 
and his Department a great disservice. 

On service and maintenance alone, I can say that, after 
experience of two-thirds of the cookers in Buxton being of 
the single-burner, bottom flue outlet oven type, approxi- 
mately 2,000 out of 3,000, altogether the maintenance, 
cleaning, &c., of the old ones, amounting to 1,000, accounts 
for 90 per cent. of my cooker service and maintenance cost. 
Nor will it do to adopt an all-enamelled cooker with a 
thermal efficiency in use dating back to 1885, many of 
which are unfortunately on the market. The enamel does 
not do the cooking. 

I congratulate Mr. Dixon on his Paper, which I assure 
him is of great value to me, but, as I consider myself an 
average member of this Institution, I feel confident in 
stating—of great value to us all. 


Scope for Energy. 


Mr. J. Mitcuett (Leicester): It gives me very great 
pleasure to have this opportunity of taking part in the 
discussion upon Mr. Dixon’s Paper, and at the commence- 
ment I would like to congratulate him upon his excellent 
Address, and on the manner in which he has tackled the 
problems which confronted him at Nottingham. 

Mr. Dixon has found no doubt, as he indicates in his 
Paper, plenty of scope for his energies, but there must be 
few of us who, confronted with the same problems, are 
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fortunate enough to have such a handsome sum of over 
£900,000 available in funds. 

The Author was good enough to give me the opportunity 
of seeing the new plant, while under construction at the 
Eastcroft Works, and also the new Distribution Depart- 
ment. I must say that I was greatly impressed by both. 

With regard to the Eastcroft Works there were certain 
points which one could not fail to admire, the first and 
foremost being the design of the building, which in appéar- 
ance strikes an entirely new line, and is not without archi- 
tectura? beauty. 

Secondly, the segregation of the waste-heat boilers and 
the electrical plant in separate buildings is admirable. 
Another pleasing feature is the accessibility to all running 
parts of the plant, and especially the conveyor plant. As 
{f remarked previously, I have not had an opportunity of 
seeing the plant running, and I would be pleased if Mr. 
Dixon could augment his remarks by telling us his experi- 
ence with the ‘‘ Undulo”’ coke screen. I can quite be- 
lieve that this method of dealing with the coke prevents 
any undue breakage, but it would be interesting to know 
how the perforated rubber sheets have stood up to the 
work, and whether there is any tendency for the holes to 
become enlarged or misshapen. 

With reference to the reorganization of the distribution 
shops, Mr. Dixon knows that I am very interested in the 
question of stove renovation, and with regard to this there 
is just one point that I would like to make, which I think 
would be of interest to the Industry. 

Recently, a sanitary inspector called upon me with a 
complaint that in a very respectable residential quarter of 
Leicester people have been troubled by “‘ visitors.’’ The 
inspector asked our method of dealing with the cleaning of 
cooking stoves, and I was able to assure him that the 
trouble which he was complaining of could not possibly 
have come from the cooking stoves, because our cookers, 
when they were returned, were dismantled and all the old 
slag wool thrown away while the parts were all in- 
dependently cleaned in caustic baths. 

We are told that these “ visitors ’’ could withstand very 
high temperatures, as a matter of fact they relish warm 
quarters, such as the slag wool in cooking stoves, and I 
would like to ask Mr. Dixon if he can give any information 
upon this subject. If experience proves that incineration 
destroys both the living and the unborn, it is quite evident 
that to eliminate the necessity for dismantling stoves will 
greatly reduce the cost of their renovation. In conclusion, 
may I again offer Mr. Dixon congratulations upon his most 
instructive Paper. 


When Collieries Sell Coal Gas. 


Mr. T. R. Coox (Blackpool): Permit me to join in the 
congratulatory remarks already passed to Mr. Dixon for 
the very interesting and informative communication he 
has placed before the members of the Institution. 

I was rather amused at Mr. Dixon standing as a cham- 
pion of coke oven gas. I wonder what will occur when 
the colliery owners really get together in selling coal gas! 

Some years ago I had the good fortune to work under 
Mr. Dixon as a Junior and I have always had the highest 
regard for him and appreciated his guidance and assist- 
ance during my early training. I know that any problem 
he attacks is approached from first principles and he is a 
stickler for detail work. His Paper is what I anticipated 
he would give, a real practical effort giving details as to 
how money has been saved at Nottingham in the recent 
reconstruction work, entirely due to his engineering and 
management ability. 

There are several points in the Paper I want to touch 
upon. Manufacturing costs into holder are influenced to 
a great extent by the low cost of coal and good results ob- 
tained from sales of residuals (10d. per 1,000 cu.ft.). Are 
the repairs to plant normal figures or on the low side due 
to the introduction of new plant? 

Dealing with the ‘‘ Dri-Gas ”’ plant, the Chart shows rust 
and water total 5,000 complaints. For the year 1982 com- 
plaints 12,500, over 10 per cent. complaints; 1933, 10,800; 
1984, 5,000, less than 5 per cent. I should like to con- 
gratulate Mr. Dixon on the big effort he has made to im- 
prove the service to the consumer and the success he has 
achieved. I am sure that Mr. Dixon will not be 
satisfied until he has further reduced his complaints 
attributable to rust and water. These are alarming 
figures. I say that because in the undertaking I serve 
the total complaints due to water and _ corrosion 
during the past year have been 168 out of 38,000 
consumers and this is very largely attributable to the 
‘* Dri-Gas ” plant, which it would be impossible for us to 
be without. Coke oven supplies.—Section C.—Reduction 
in tar production results as coal is displaced and it is 
necessary to import tar products for road works and other 
purposes. I should like some explanation on this point as 
I have understood for some time that there is a great deal 
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more tar made in this country than can be sold due to th 
competition of bitumen. Coke Analyses.—Moisture 62 : 
cent. Ash 6°99 per cent. This is an excellent feinh 
having regard to the amount of ash in the coals used whic} 
average in the region of 5 per cent. I am envious of the 
low price of coal at 17s. 2°69d. What is the pit price f 
Nottingham and Derbyshire coals he is purchasing? I 
the analysis of coals are the volatile matters given inclusive 
of moisture content? I ask this question particuiarly be. 
cause the test results of volatile matter is given as 34] per 
cent. and moisture as 7°5 per cent. How much inherent 
moisture is there in the coal? I have recently carried out 
similar arrangements with regard to water supplies, usins 
well water entirely for condensers and boilers, utilizin, 
cooling towers to deal with the return water from the be 
densers. The well water is 42°4 per cent. total hardness 
chlorine 54°4 per cent., magnesium sulphate 17°2 per cent. 
We are dealing with this water through the ‘“ Neckar” 
‘water softening system and “‘ Air Flock ”’ system and the 
combined cost is working out at 4d. per 1,000 gallons. The 
question of the water supplies will hinge to a large extent 
on the cost of town water and I should like to ask M; 
Dixon the cost of town water at Nottingham. In our own 
case the cost is 1s. 10d. per 1,000 gallons, which would be 
very costly to use for waste-heat and Lancashire boilers, 

Mr. Dixon gives the value of tar between 59s. and 6s, 
If we take the lower figure less 12s. per ton working costs 
he is receiving 47s. a ton for his tar. This seems to be a 
remarkably good price, but as no capital charges are given 
the net value cannot be ascertained. Would Mr. Dixon 
give us the figures (as a matter of interest)? 

Regarding distribution, I want to congratulate Mr. 
Dixon on the reorganization of the Distribution staff and 
reconstruction of the Distribution shops, particularly in 
the fact that he was able to transfer to a section of con- 
sumers’ maintenance fitters 20 men displaced by this re- 
construction and reorganization. The section dealing with 
machines and appliances in these shops is extremely inter- 
esting and will be of great value to me as we have at present 
new shops under erection on a smaller scale. Thank you, 
Mr. President, for the opportunity of speaking, and many 
thanks to you, Mr. Dixon, for the interesting information 
in your Paper. 


Proximity to Coalfields. 


Mr. E. Crowruer (Salford): Nottingham appears to be: 
very favourably situated, both in respect of the price at 
which its undertaking can purchase coal—and this seems 
to be a feature dependent on its proximity to the coal- 
fields—and the prices it can obtain for coke and other 
residuals, which latter prices are perhaps the more re- 
markable for a concern situated so close to the coke-ovens 
and the coalfields from which it draws its supplies. To 
what extent this happy position is due to the geographical 
situation of Nottingham, between the coalfields and an 
agricultural district, and to what extent it is due to the 
care with which the coke is prepared and marketed, per- 
haps Mr. Dixon will tell us. But a more important point 
is, how secure is that position going to be in the future? 
For how much longer can Nottingham rely upon buying 
its coals at the price indicated? The Industry must 
remember that we are still face-to-face with the threat, 
not only of increased prices for coal, but of prices which 
will discriminate against ourselves and other public utili 
ties. At the same time, what is going to be the position 
in regard to the residuals market if the district is flooded 
with a low-priced oven coke? It will not be difficult, as 
the result of quite a small adjustment of the prices of both 
the coal and the coke, to double the net cost of coal, as 
expressed in pence per therm. 

Given security in those respects, of course, I think the 
choice of plant appears to be fully justified—although one 
might ask whether there has been any difficulty in retain- 
ing the coke customers who have purchased hitherto the 
horizontal retort coke in Nottingham and who now are 
faced with a choice between a vertical retort coke or oven 
coke. Has not Mr. Dixon found that the custom of some 
of these people, who require a fairly dense, robust coke, 1s 
difficult to retain now that the gas undertaking has only 
vertical retort coke to offer them?. From that point. of 
view I should be interested to learn Mr. Dixon’s reasons 
for excluding from consideration the intermittent vertica 
retort, which would have yielded a denser coke, and yet, 
apparently, would have fitted in with the site requirements 
at his Easteroft works. The reason set out for the de 
cision to develop those works rather than to centralize at 
Basford admit of no argument, so long as the net coal 
figure ‘remains unaltered. Were this figure altered 
materially, an attractive alternative might be an extension 
of the Basford Works by means of water gas plant. In 
this connection, following the reconstruction of the latter 
plant, at Basford, Mr. Dixon will have an admirable oP 
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© the portunity of putting to the test figures which have been 

2 per riven as estimates recently to the Industry as between the 

esult ME cost of running base-load plant and the cost of running 

vhich MMM plant which is taking the bulk of the peak load. I gather 

f the MME that the reconstruction at Basford will follow similar lines, 

ce off yithough, of course, on a larger scale, to the work at 

> In lll fasteroft, so that there will be an admirable opportunity 

Usiye fof comparing the running costs of a plant running at 100 

y be. MM per cent. and a plant having to carry the seasonal fluctua- 

1 per MM tions of demand. 

erent 

1 out Architecture and Gas Engineering. 

ISine * 

bin [ should like to congratulate Mr. Dixon on ,having 

con. brought architecture back into gas engineering. I think 
ness MM the money is very well spent, not only from the point of 
cent Ma view of the convenience of the men and the general appear- 
ar’ Mf ance of the Works, but as a matter of prestige among the 
| the surrounding works and to the Gas Industry generally. 

The The work there has turned my thoughts into a new direc- 

tent tion on this question of structural engineering from an 

Mr, @ architectural point of view. 

own There is no mention of benzole in the Paper; yet one 

d be ll would imagine that even with continuous vertical retorts 

'S, there would have been a margin before a calorific value 

61s. above the economic calorific value was reached which 

‘sts MM would have enabled Mr. Dixon to take out perhaps 13 

be a gallons of benzole; and although there is no fortune to be 

iven MM made out of that, none the less I should have believed that 
ixon MM there would have been derived an advantage worthy of 
his consideration. 

Mr. [ should like to know whether air injection is required 

and #9 the producers when working on breeze. Again, what 

/ NM} ae the arrangements for making good a deficiency of 

‘On- MM steam to the retorts when the generators are on light 

Te- Mi oad? ~=At what temperature and efficiency does the 

vith MM ovelone tar extractor work, and is the tar collected from it 

ter- i deposited in the well with the general tar or treated 
elt «parately? Finally, is there any inconvenience in prac- 

OU, MF tice in the intermittent movement of the relief shift to and 

aly @ from the yard gang? 

— Mr. Joun Witxinson (formerly of Nottingham): I am 
afraid the President’s instruction to speakers that they 
should not absorb time in praising the Authors of the 
Papers presented has rather cut the ground from under 

I my feet, inasmuch as I came here to express my congratu- 

* @ lations to Mr. Dixon upon the manner in which he has 

e carried out the reconstruction work. I notice that, in his 

aL introduction, Mr. Dixon referred to the financial position 

“fl of the undertaking having been nursed carefully for a 

tumber of years. Having acted as a nurse for many years 

mi this respect, I desire to take the opportunity of express- 

Tm ug my appreciation of the manner in which Mr. Dixon 

val has dealt with the lusty youth on attaining the age of 21. 

oe [have had the opportunity of inspecting the reconstruction 

os work, and, knowing the works as I have done for 21 years 
or. a Prior to Mr. Dixon taking control at Nottingham, I am 
nt indeed surprised, and agreeably surprised, by the manner 
om which he has carried out the work, and by the way in 
rat which he has considered not only the artistic aspects of 
ist the buildings, but also the welfare of the workmen. It 
it has fallen to my lot when at Nottingham to destroy three 
cha " four of the retort houses and chimneys, which were 

i. erected by that celebrated engineer of ages_ past, Sir 

wt Thomas Hawksley; and although, no doubt, their cost, on 

edi the basis of present-day standards, would be. prohibitive, 

- they were certainly fit to look at—even the chimney stacks 

th and, no matter what Mr. Gibson may think about the 

os cathedral-like ’’ appearance of the retort house at East- 
croft, it is in my opinion fit to look at and well worth the 
be «xtra money. 

ne 

.. Ground Space and Gas Production. 

he So far as the construction of the carbonizing plant and 

i wcessories is concerned, I must confess that, without 

Di doubt, these are the finest I have ever seen. When I 

1 @ realize that, some 24 years ago, a fairly large retort house 

c and 48 vertical retorts were required to produce a million 

i and a quarter cu.ft. of gas per day, and when I find that 

“ at Easteroft to-day that quantity of gas can be turned out 

rf by plant comprising only 18 retorts and occupying only a 

, quarter of the space occupied by our old carbonizing plant, 

: am indeed surprised. It fell to my lot to be one of the 

fy Pioneers of vertical retorts. My first experience of them 

im Was that I burned out three settings. Some years after- 

jm Wards I turned over to another design, and I burned out 

F three of those. But apparently the advance has been so 





material and so substantial and so lasting that nowadays 
We cin put down a plant which, including all the generating 
plant, the waste-heat. boiler plant, and so on, occupies only 
2 per cent. of the space that was occupied by the original 
horizontal and inclined plant. Further, the working con- 
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ditions for the staff are very much superior to-day. I do 
appreciate most sincerely the manner in which Mr. Dixon 
has carried out the reconstruction of these works. 

Mr. J. H. Crece (Southport): As expected, Mr. Dixon’s 
Paper shows a certain amount of originality. He has 
given us various reasons for the reconstruction of the 
works at Nottingham; but, after wandering through the 
figures given, I am just a little at a loss to understand 
them thoroughly in some directions. As has been men- 
tioned, we are all particularly impressed by the price at 
which Mr. Dixon can buy his coal. For instance, the aver- 
age price at Radford works is 16s. 8d. per ton; that would 
be regarded as a pit price for Lancashire coal. To some 
extent it has been considered that if an engineer makes 
cheap gas, and if his coal is cheap, this is merely a 
fortuitous circumstance, so that no particular credit has 
been given to him; but, surely, although he may have the 
good fortune to be able to purchase coal cheaply, it is to 
some extent a tribute to his commercial acumen! In com- 
paring the costs of coal at Mr. Dixon’s works, I notice that 
at the Eastcroft Works there are horizontal and inclined 
retorts; and yet the cost of coal in 1932 was 18s. 6d. per 
ton, as compared with 16s. 8d. per ton at the Radford 
Works, where verticals were in use, and 17s. 2d. per ton 
at Basford Works, where verticals were used. My experi- 
ence has always been that one can buy coal suitable for 
horizontals at between 3s. and 4s. per ton cheaper than 
coal for vertical retorts. Of course, the cost of carbon- 
izing wages (2°37d. per 1,000 cu.ft.) at Eastcroft is high, 
probably because the plant was old. Modern horizontals 
can be worked at a labour cost slightly over 1d. per 1,000 
cu.ft. I am also particularly impressed by the main- 
tenance costs. The figure of 1°94d., at Radford, was par 
ticularly low; the 2°12d., relating to Basford, was nearer 
the average figure; probably the high figure of 4°5ld., at 
Eastcroft, was due again to the age of the plant. But, 
after taking these particular features into consideration, I 
have not yet decided which works would be producing the 
best results, assuming plants of equal age. By dividing the 
cost per ton by the production cost per 1,000 cu.ft., it 
would appear that the yield per ton of coal is very similar 
for the three works. 


Effect of Gas-Drying Plant. 


I notice that Mr. Dixon installed a ‘ Dri-Gas”’ and 
naphthalene plant, and I am wondering why he had 
naphthalene. Was the naphthalene produced by the 
original horizontal retorts? I have usually found that 
where water-gas is used, there is very little tendency to- 
wards trouble with naphthalene, even with horizontals. I 
have not much experience of ‘ Dri-Gas”’ plant, but I 
should be glad if Mr. Dixon would say whether he has 
found any detrimental effect in the working of his meters 
since the installation of his ‘‘ Dri-Gas ”’ plant. 

The question of coke-oven gas supplies is certainly one 
which can be argued from many points of view. There is 
no doubt that modern coke-oven practice will supply us 
with the gas, introducing no greater degree of danger of 
lack of supply than with respect to gas produced at a gas 
works. In any case, it is necessary to make such pro- 
visions in the agreements as will provide for alternative 
labour or alternative methods of production of gas, both 
by having standby plant on the gas works and by having 
outside supplies of coal and coke which would be available 
in the event of a coal strike. There is no doubt that there 
can be considerable advantages in purchasing coke-oven 
gas, if it !s purchased at a reasonable price. But there is 
also a danger, in that some of the coke-oven people are 
putting down plant in order to supply gas to gas works, as 
they find it so profitable at some of the prices they can 
obtain—and there is an increasing amount of coke pro- 
duced by these coke-ovens, with which we have to compete. 

I was particularly interested in the thought which Mr. 
Dixon has given in the preparation of his steam system 
and his water supply. He has used town’s water for 
boilers and condensers, and I should be glad if he would 
state whether he has experienced corrosion of tubes due to 
excess oxygen and CO., or whether he has sufficient experi- 
ence to be able to say whether it is necessary to consider 
the de-gassing of town’s water. I am surprised by the 
steam consumption per Kw.-hour generated. Even in the 
estimates, provision was made for 47°5 to 61 lb., depending 
on the load per Kw.-hour, which was rather high, and in 
the Paper the figure is 120 lb. per Kw.-hour. I think he 
was wise in deciding on a back-pressure engine and using 
the exhaust steam on his verticals, although I am rather 
astonished by the small amount of steam required as sur- 
plus over and above that required for electrical generation. 

I do not think we have given sufficient thought to the use 
of high-pressure steam. Time after time I find that boilers 
of 100 Ib. pressure have been installed; even with the 
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comparatively low pressure of 200 lb. great advantages are 
to be obtained. 


Steam Production. 


Mr. Dixon, in common with other engineers, has pro- 
vided in his installation for the addition of producer gas 
for admission to the waste-heat boiler in the event of not 
having sufficient waste heat to produce the steam required; 
yet he is working his Lancashire boiler. Is that from the 
point of view of safety or as a standby in case one or both 
of the waste-heat boilers are shut down? I imagine that 
for the greater part of the year Mr. Dixon could safely 
produce the steam required entirely by the use of his 
waste-heat boilers, and particularly with the addition of 
his producer gas. If Mr. Dixon has used that method, I 
should like to know whether it was perfectly successful. I 
should like to hear further about the screens when Mr. 
Dixon has a longer experience than 19 weeks in respect of 
maintenance; not that I feel pessimistic or critical about 
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them, but I think they are worthy of consideration, ay, 
we might have more information on this particular point 

The portion of the Paper dealing with distribution ; 
particularly interesting, and contains information valuabj, 
to all of us. But I am at a loss to understand why My 
Dixon and Mr. Mitchell require to clean 300 cookers pe 
week. I appreciate the interest Mr. Dixon has taken jy 
introducing architectural features in the gas works. Whe, 
you look at some of the buildings existing in gas works yo 
will have no doubt that a modern, properly designed build 
ing will cost no more than they have cost; the sooner we 
can depart from the old type, with massive brickwork 
some of which are eyesores, the better. But there is the 
danger that a retort house structure may be made tog 
complicated and expensive, in view of the possibility that 
modern progress may demand new carbonization plant 
and if the building is not capable of the necessary recon wm 
struction in such an event, the undertaking concerned ma 
find itself with an expensive building on its hands. 





The Gas Account 


By W. B. McLUSKY, 


Engineer and Manager of the Halifax Corporation 


Gas Department 








Mr. C. F. Bortey (Hastings): This Paper will be very 
-welecome at this time, when everybody is giving attention 
to this most important matter of prices, and it has been my 
privilege to compare notes with the Author many times; he 
was a member of the Gas Charges Committee. First of 
all, I come to an important point that the prices in any 
tariff must have in the first instance some relation to the 
cost at which the commodity is produced. It is a remark- 
able coincidence that the figures in Figure 1, items 15 and 
16, Form C, are identical with those of my own Company; 
the coal cost, less residuals, in pence per therm, last year 
was 1°96, and the cost, less residuals, for the year previous 
to the war was 1°59. 

I have been in the habit of looking at all the various 
tariffs which have been put forward, and it is very gratify- 
ing to find that so many members of the Institution are 
giving a lead in these matters and have done excellent 
work in popularizing tariffs. Tariffs which apparently suit 
one place most certainly do not suit another. I thought I 
would consider what would happen at Hastings if I fol- 
lowed the example of Halifax. I find that if we took the 
same figures as were taken at Halifax, last year we should 
have had a deficit of £28,381. That illustrates that a tariff 
which is perfectly satisfactory in one place is impracticable 
in another. 

Mr. McLusky gives some figures representing service- 
rental charges per week. If you convert his figures into 
annual figures you will find they come to 26s., £8 9s., and 
£208 per annum. It is interesting to note that the 108d. 
per week service-rental charge used by the Author repre- 
sents £2 6s. 9d. per annum; and also that the Hastings 
figure indicating the increased price received from gas in 
1934 over the pre-war or the war-time price is 32 per cent., 
against the Author’s figure of 50 per cent., mentioned at 
the end of Part III of the Paper. 

With regard to the component parts of a tariff, it has 
been my lot to look into a great many tariffs, anu I have 
always found that one of the difficulties in arranging a 
tariff is the service portion of that tariff. Sometimes we 
are met with the rateable value basis. That is not a very 
acceptable basis; if anyone wants to appreciate how un- 
satisfactory it is, I would commend attention to Table 2, 
in Part V of the Paper. At Hastings we have had some 
difficulty, and at the present time we are using as an 
alternative to the flat rate a tariff which might be called 
multi-part, because it has three components. It has a 
quantity, a service price, and a commodity price. It has 
been satisfactory in meeting the legitimate demands for 
special prices, but, as in Halifax, we find that only a pro- 
portion of our consumers will be attracted by the tariff, 
because, after all, it is only the consumer who will use a 
fair quantity of gas for industrial or domestic purposes 
who will be attracted by a tariff. We at Hastings have 















































dissected our figures over a period of a good many years, 
and, although I have not with me the latest figures, I haye 
some which may be useful. Taking the two-part tariff, 
the service charge is only from 37 to 85 per cent., and the 
commodity charge from 63 to 65 per cent. So that it js 
a very good guide, one-third to two-thirds. Mr. McLusky 
makes the very good point that if we could possibly get 
our consumers to accept a higher charge for the service, 
we could then put forward an attractive commodity price, 
Something might be done on those lines. 


Extraordinary Financial Ventures. 


In the electrical industry, where they are using tariffs, 

and particularly the two-part tariff, they have load busi- 
ness, and they have most extraordinary financial ventures, 
I have the most recently published figures relating to the 
Hastings electricity undertaking, which is supplying an 
area outside Hastings, as well as the Borough; only half 
the output is taken in the Borough of Hastings. No less 
than 79; per cent. of their output was sold at a figure 
less than the normal cost of selling—i.e., the self-supporting 
cost, which was about 1jd. They obtained for 13 per cent. 
of their output no less than 42 per cent. of their revenue. 
When they can do these things, it behoves us to see whether 
we cannot take our courage into our hands and make ad- 
vances in that field of development. 
_ Mr. J. T. Haynes (Rotherham): I find myself so closely 
in agreement with Mr. McLusky on principles relating to 
tariffs and the gas unit that it is difficult to offer any 
criticism on his Paper, but a discussion should be critical 
if we are to avoid becoming a Mutual Admiration Society. 
Mr. McLusky has presented in his own incomparable way 
a number of facts, as he sees them, and we offer to him 
our congratulations on the initiative and the success which 
has marked his progress in the Industry. On many sides 
we hear of a demand for a lead to be given by the leaders 
of the Industry on methods of charging for gas. I could 
wish that Mr. McLusky, while giving us such a large 
amount of information regarding multiple tariffs, block 
systems, &c., had been more conclusive. His Paper does 
not help the timorous engineer to decide on any one sys- 
tem. Mr. McLusky himself is ready to try various com- 
binations to suit particular sets of circumstances. For 
each and every consumer one or other method of charge is 
successful, but which is the one so far in advance of the 
remainder that other engineers are induced to try it out 
for themselves? 

In the cases selected by Mr. McLusky as typical of the 
Industry, the sales of gas per consumer seem to vary quite 
independently of the method of charge in operation; pert- 
haps the change from the flat rate is still too recent to 
be effective; but it is interesting to note that case “ C,” 
which has a multiple tariff, has the lowest consumption per 
consumer. Again, one must look further than capital costs 
for movements in the price of gas. Are we satisfied with 
what has been done during the last twenty years, as indi- 
cated by the cost of coal less residuals? Mr. McLusky 
points out that undertaking ‘‘ A ”’ has the same figure to 
day as before the war. In the case of undertaking ‘H” 
the cost of coal is doubled, while in the case of under- 
taking ‘‘ D ’’ the cost is trebled. In spite of my enthusiasm 
for tariffs, I suggest that methods of charge are not yet the 
** Be-all and End-all ”’ of the Industry’s problems. 

Mr. McLusky accounts for the apparent neglect to adopt 
tariffs in the Gas Industry during the time that they have 
been developed by the electrical industry by saying that 
the price of gas was formerly so low that there was n0 
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ent need for multiple tariffs. This seems to be more 
an excuse than a reason! The appeal of the “ Unit” 
strong one, but our experience in Rotherham indicates 
st what may appear simple and straightforward to the 
jneer and the salesman is received very cautiously by 
consumer. He cannot believe that the gas undertaking 
nts to give something for nothing! There must be a 
h in it somewhere! este : 

The sting of Mr. McLusky’s Paper is in its tail. Mr. 
‘Lusky proposes that the price of gas should be deter- 
ined by a National Gas Board composed of consumers’ 
wresentatives and representatives of the Gas Industry, 
“h management and employees. Can we picture such a 
ard? Surely local Gas Boards are already in existence 
very Municipal Gas Committee is, in effect, a Board 
presentative of the management, the employees as repre- 
mted by Labour Councillors, and representatives elected 
, gas consumers. Such Boards stand still or progress 
jy in proportion to the initiative and driving force of 
» or the other of the representatives. The progressive 
rit of the Halifax Board is personified in Mr. McLusky, 
it can we be assured of the McLusky spirit on the pro- 
sed National Gas Board? A progressive spirit must be 
ore in evidence locally before it can be effective nation- 


lly. 














A Subject of Vital Importance. 


Mr. CHARLES R. IncHam (Brighouse): This subject of 
4s charges is of vital importance. At the present time 
«are fighting an unfair battle; it is as though an army 
ment into battle armed with bows and arrows against an 
ponent equipped with full modern armament. We are 
ot pulling our full weight, simply because we are. not 
aking our charges in the best way. I appreciate that it 
svery easy to say that and that it is very hard to indicate 
actly how we should alter our methods. Mr. McLusky 
1s been working on this subject for many years, whereas 

Thave been closely interested only for a very few years, 
nd I feel very diffident in saying what I propose to do. 

Generally speaking, it costs us about 4d. per therm to 
upply additional demands for gas, and we are charging, in 
wund figures, about 8d. per therm—a sheer 100 per cent. 
soft on additional business. What we are out for to-day 
sadditional business per consumer; if we do not succeed in 
getting it, we shall fail completely. I do not think we can 
justify for a moment this 100 per cent. profit on additional 
business. In Part IV of the Paper, the Author makes what 
consider to be a very important statement, that “ It is 
ot enough to have a low average price received, unless 
the average user is enjoying, to some extent, the advan- 
tages of that low figure.’’ Any undertaking can introduce 
two-part tariff, and it may be that that is the best thing 
todo. But a big number of your domestic consumers will 
not be supplied on that tariff unless, as time goes on, you 
are able to make it more attractive. Certainly I do not 
think that many undertakings to-day could introduce an 
attractive two-part tariff and get the majority of its con- 
simers on to it. A company, of course, cannot go very far 
inthe direction of the block rate, because the price of its 
first block determines the dividend. Therefore, the two-part 
tariff is the best line of attack for a company. A munici- 
pal authority, however, is not tied up quite to the same 
extent; it can charge what it likes, provided that charge 
does not exceed the maximum fixed by Parliament. My 
own undertaking increased the price from 7d. to 108d. 
per therm for the first five therms used per quarter; and 
I think that many undertakings ought to consider very 
seriously an increased price for the first small quantity. 
The effect, of course, is to arouse some opposition. — The 
statement is made that the poor man is being penalized; 
but there is very little indeed in that. We charge 10'8d. 
for the first five therms per quarter, 72d. for the next 
ten therms per quarter, and for all in excess of fifteen 
thems we charge 405d. The result is that we can get 
down to bed-rock competition; we can charge a price which 
is almost competitive with coal, and there is every hope 
that in future we shall be able to get down to a price at 
which gas, for continuous use, is as cheap as coal. 

It may be thought that the figure of 10°8d. per therm 
will he thrown up against us as representing the cost of 
gas; but we do not find that that is so. We find that our 
prices equal Is. 81d. per 1,000 cu.ft.—and the ordinary 
man-in-the-street still thinks in thousands, and it is a basis 
which the consumer understands. I feel sure that by work- 
ing on lines somewhat similar to those the Industry will 
secure business which to-day it is not getting. 


Multifarious Schemes. 


Mr. H. Curtis (Macclesfield): In associating myself in 
the disecussign on Mr. McLusky’s Paper, I wish to congratu- 
ate him on the numerous statistics he gives to illustrate 
the multifarious schemes that have been tried in the very 
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important subject of gas charges, and more particularly on 
the title he has given his Paper, a title which I think is 
of paramount importance to the Gas Industry to-day. I 
shall, no doubt, run up against a few of our members 
when I say that as far as our sales and success as an In- 
dustry are concerned the gas account is the most important 
factor. The consumer is more concerned with how much 
he will ultimately have to pay for the service he gets, rather 
than by what method is devised in order to ascertain the 
amount he will ultimately have to pay. 

From what has already been said various speakers sub- 
mit that a two-part tariff (domestic) is the solution of our 
difficulties; but is not the proof of the pudding in the eat- 
ing? In the past we have had presented to us the experi- 
ences of where the two-part tariff has been in operation, 
and they have admitted that the inauguration of these 
schemes have not met with the desired results and they 
have also acknowledged the shortcomings of these schemes. 
It is very interesting to note the numerous schemes that 
have been evolved and put into operation during the last 
few months, and to my mind the weakness in many, if not 
all, is that the consumption of gas has to reach too high 
a figure before any benefit accrues to the consumer in a 
reduction in price of the flat rate. Much has been said in 
the past about the unremunerative consumer, but I am 
afraid that with any great success in the adoption of a 
two-part tariff we may find that the numerous small con- 
sumers are subsidizing those on the tariff scheme. 

One point that was raised at our meeting last year by 
Mr. Bloor, of York, has caused me to consider it from a 
different aspect than I did twelve months ago. He asked: 
** Just precisely what load which we have not now got do 
we hope to secure by the adoption of two-part tariffs? ”’ 
To my mind, the main load one would expect to obtain 
(domestic) is the heating load, and if this is the case one 
must anticipate the resultant facts that would obtain if 
these expectations materialized. If, and when, these re- 
sults did happen there are many undertakings who would 
realize the ‘* boomerang effect ’’ of such circumstances. It 
has been my contention that the adoption of a two-part 
tariff would tend to make the summer and winter loads 
more divergent, in which case, unless there was surplus 
plant, it would necessitate further capital expenditure to 
accommodate this excessive peak load, and for which there 
would be no corresponding alllowance made in the com- 
modity charge. 

In ‘Table 2 Mr. McLusky gives figures showing the in- 
creased business resulting from the operation of multiple 
tariffs in Halifax, and is to be congratulated upon the suc- 
cess achieved in these cases. To illustrate my previous 
contention, it would be interesting to learn the amount of 
increase in the summer and winter periods, and also what 
proportion these 88 cases bear to the total number of 
domestic consumers. If this information could be given 
I am sure it would be of great value. I would suggest that 
Table 2 is not quite complete; it would have been better 
had there been two more columns giving the amount of 
cash received for the amount of gas used before and after 
the introduction of his multiple tariff. 

In Table 3 details are given showing that the average 
consumption per consumer on his Tariff Scale 2 is 41,377 
cu.ft. ‘This figure is below the quantity required to be used 
before any reduction in price is allowed. 1 would also sug- 
gest that in Scale 1 the reductions in price per therm are 
too small in comparison to the consumption required to 
qualify for a reduction. 

Mr. McLusky states (and I agree) that there is a limit 
to the proportion of gas that can be supplied at the ‘‘ Com- 
modity rate ”’ in a multiple tariff. What is going to happen 
when a tariff scheme is very successful? Is it to be sup- 
posed that the present-day smaller consumers are going 
to subsidize those on the tariff scheme, or will there have 
to be a revision of the terms? On further reference to 
Table 3, the figures given show that the percentage of gas 
consumed, non-tariff and tariff, is in the region of 72-and 
28 respectively, whereas the cash received is 76 per cent. 
and 24 per cent. respectively. This is what one would 
expert, but what is going to happen when the percentages 
become more divergent? 


No Analogy. 


Much has been said regarding electricity; my opinion is 
that, definitely, there is no analogy, inasmuch that the 
price difference between the maximum and minimum is 
much greater than in the case of gas, and we can never 
hope to have the same latitude in devising or manipulating 
tariffs. In the introduction of Mr. McLusky’s Paper, the 
Author reviews generally the details of charges, including 
the net price received per therm in each case. In the eight 
undertakings reviewed it will be found that different 
methods of charging have been adopted, and, when sum- 
marized, it is found that the five undertakings who have 
not adopted tariff schemes—i.e., two-part or multiple, hold 
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the first five places as regards the lowest price received per 
therm, and the first four places for consumption per con- 
sumer. In my opinion far too much consideration is being 
taken of the present-day comparatively large consumer and 
not enough notice taken of the smaller consumer who is 
without doubt the backbone of our Industry? | : 

If more effort were made to decrease the maximum price 
charged I am sure that the consumption per consumer would 
increase, and on this depends the future of our success. In 
my own particular town the average consumption per pre- 
payment meter has increased 66 percent. in ten years, 
and although the average price charged per therm has been 
reduced, we have been able to make further profits, and 
have recently submitted to the Council proposals for a fur- 
ther reduction in the price charged. By increasing, say, 
only 10 per cent. in total consumption by increased con- 
sumption per consumer, the financial results would be far 
in excess of those obtained if 25 per cent. increased con- 
sumption was obtained with a low commodity charge. | 

Mr. Georce Everts (London): I should be glad if, in 
his written reply, Mr. McLusky would explain exactly what 
he means by the statement, in Appendix 3, that “* The pro- 
cess necessary to obtain sanction to regulate the basis upon 
which the price of gas is fixed could be simplified.”” I think 
his proposed cure or solution is most inadequate to meet 
the situation. He says that this is a domestic question. 
Does he mean that it is a question to be solved in the 
homes of the people, because, if so, they will say ‘* Give us 
the gas for nothing.”’ If it is a question to be settled 
within the Industry, let the Industry settle it, and do not 
drag in such a hybrid tribunal as he suggests. I hope it will 
not go forward as representing the consensus of opinion of 
this Institution that his suggested way is the right way in 
which to settle this intricate problem. 


Compromise between Policy and Economics. 


We all recognize that any tariff must be a compromise 
between policy and economics. It is not easy, possibly, to 
introduce a scientifically correct tariff—and we must re- 
member that these alternative tariffs are mostly voluntary. 
The Gas Industry, however, appears to be dipping into as 
many forms of tariff as the electrical industry, so that we 
shall soon find it necessary to appoint a committee, not to 
encourage tariffs, but to eliminate the many variations and 
to get back to comparative simplicity. The flat. rate is 
dead, or, if not, it should be killed without delay. Al- 
though the Industry realizes this, it has given the govern- 
ing bodies no lead. Halifax has six scales, and wisely starts 
the first unit of the block rate at 11d. per therm, compared 
with a net cost of gas, after adjusting for meters and stoves, 
of 867d. The scales, however, contain many anomalies, 
not only as between one another, but within themselves. 
In Part VII of the Paper, Mr. McLusky lays down the rule 
that ‘‘ Gas, and nothing else, should be charged ‘ as per 
meter index,’ ’’ and that no consumer should be obliged to 
pay overhead charges “‘ as per meter index.’’ He departs 
from this principle in Scale 2 and Scale 3 by dropping the 
cost, after the first block, by as much as 9d. per 1,000 cu.ft.; 
and the first block in the industrial scale, No. 3, is six 
times as much as in the purely domestic scale, No. 2. Scale 
No. 3 is inconsistent, in so far as the greater the demand 
the greater is the charge per cu.ft. of demand. I have 
estimated a Halifax customer charged on a four-part basis 
at approximately 13s. 4d. per annum. Applying 3s. 4d. 
per quarter to Scale 3, it would appear that a demand as 
between 50 cu.ft. per hour and 300 cu.ft. per hour varies 
as 20:1—that is to say, the load is 6:1 and the demand 
charge for that load is 20:1. The consumer who objects 
to Scale 3 can jump back to Scale 2, burn the gas at any 
rate per hour he may choose, and save as much as 8d. or 9d. 
per 1,000 cu.ft. In scale 6, the last two blocks may come 
on the hour of peak load, and yet the gas is sold in these 
blocks at 3d per therm, whereas the cost of the gas into 
holder is 3°37d. I wish Mr. McLusky would think over 
this matter again and try to arrive at a simple scale of 
charges. 

Mr, T. P. Rrptey (Newcastle): Mr. McLusky shows a 
number of tariffs which indicate that he has found that 
certain special purposes require their own special tariffs, 
and I think that many of us before we have had as much 
experience of tariffs as Mr. McLusky will be following his 
lead. I presume from the figures given in Tables 3 and 4 
that no coin consumers are on the two-part tariff. The price 
of 1s. 3d. shown in Scale 2 for the excess block is one which 
I think will compete with solid fuel for domestic purposes 
in Halifax for continuous space heating and water heating, 
both of which are classes of business we must strive to de- 
velop. The quantity of gas in the first block before getting 
down to Is. 3d., however, is high. 

The examples of domestic consumptions shown in Table 2 
contain some remarkable figures, but they are scarcely repre- 
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sentative of the whole because the examples show a my 
larger average consumption per consumer than 4 
average of all consumers on that scale as shown in Table 

I agree with Mr. McLusky on the principle of gradiy 
tariffs for domestic consumers on a house basis, but | pref 
grading on the number of rooms rather than one flo 
area ot two rooms. I also prefer grading blocks of gas 
grading service charges for domestic consumers. The di 
advantage of a service charge is, as Mr. McLusky says, tha 
the consumer has to commit himself to the payment , 
the service charge. In other words, you have to sell jt 44 
him and get a contract signed for it before you start 4 
sell additional gas, whereas you put a block system int 
operation wholesale, and your salesman’s energies and you 
publicity can be immediately concentrated on the selling 9 
more gas as a result of the more attractive terms. In oy 
experience the payment of a service charge by domestig 
consumers is not more conducive to pleasant relations tha 
the block rate and with some consumers who with the ser 
vice charge had to pay more in the summer quarters thay 
on the general rate it had the reverse effect. Besides, the 
block rate is more easily applied to prepayment consumers 
who represent a large proportion—in many cases the 
majority—of consumers. 

The two-part tariff has been very successful with elec 
trical undertakings, but their flat rates are very muc 
higher than those of gas undertakings. Owing principally 
to the operation of the sliding scale the flat rate prices of 
gas undertakings are low. Therefore there is not the same 
scope for driving consumers on to a service charge system, 

From Table 3 it is observed that only 10 per cent. of the 
total consumers have committed themselves to the multiple 
tariffs, notwithstanding that the initial price of the gener] 
rate is high. I would be glad if Mr. McLusky would say 
how many of his consumers are on Scale 7—i.e., the all-in 
rate—for storage water heating. Are the consumptions 
metered and, if so, has he any information as to the aver- 
age consumption per heater?. This information would he 
of the utmost value to the Industry. 

With regard to the statement that certain consumers 
may prefer a step scale or a block tariff to a two-part tariff 
with the full knowledge that they will have to pay more, 
especially towards the lower blocks of the scale than they 
would pay on a multiple tariff, I would like to point out 
that one consumer on a two-part tariff with a service charge 
of 10s. and commodity price of 4d. and another consumer 
on a block rate of 30 therms at 8d. and the excess at 4d., 
the charge is the same at and after 30 therms—and both 
will be on the same commodity price. 

With regard to the question of charging by units instead 
of by therms, I am one who does not agree with charging 
by the “‘ unit.”” To make the change will only cause con- 
fusion in the minds of the public, who do not understand 
what a therm is or what a unit is, but think they under- 
stand a “‘ thousand cubic feet of gas.’’ It is true that ona 
unit system the price per therm would be divided, but, on 
the other hand, the therm would be multiplied to bring it 
to units--e.g., as to the latter, in a known case the gas 
tariff would not show a reduction until 25,000 units had 
been consumed, while the electrical competitor in the same 
district advertises in his tariff for the same purpose that 
the consumer will obtain a reduction after consuming 200 
units. In another known case a gas consumer gets a Ie- 
duction after consuming 30 therms. If this be converted 
to units his reduction would take place after consuming 
750 units, whereas his electrical competitor is advertising 
a reduction after 32 units. In my opinion the disad- 
vantages outweigh the advantages of a unit system of 
charge. 

Colonel W. M. Carr (Stretford): Mr. McLusky, like 
many pioneers, has travelled a good many roads and has 
followed a good many tracks in studying this problem of 
charges. I should like, however, to call myself an early 
disciple of his in regard to the desirability of introducing 4 
beneficial tariff for all classes of consumers, and to stress 
the point made by Mr. Evetts as to the desirability of 
extreme simplicity. It is essential that, before embark- 
ing upon any scheme of charges, we should endeavour to 
understand clearly the effect and the economics of the cost 
of supplying each individual class of consumer. I say, 
therefore, that a comparison such as is given by Mr. 
McLusky in his early tables is quite erroneous. : 

To begin with, in the case of the undertaking for which 
I am responsible, at Stretford, it would be impossible for 
me to make any comparison on the basis of cost per con- 
sumer unless I first pick out my large industrial consumert, 
whom I must regard from an entirely different angle from 
the domestic consumer; and any charge on any investiga- 
tion of costs must be made, first of all, upon an actuarial 
value, on the cost of supplying the particular class of con- 
sumer for whom the charge is designed That is_ the 
principle which I think must apply to all tariff considera- 
tions. We have arrived at that conclusion, I think, as the 
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wilt of work done by Mr. McLusky, and I suggest that 
iis Paper brings it out to a marked degree. Were I a con- 
mer in Halifax, I should have very great difficulty in 
gderstanding how I should be affected by the tariff. Per- 
woally—and I stress that this is only my personal view— 
ot agree with the grading of the demand charge on 
i ssable value. 
ink, if they 
guld get rid of the assessable value basis for the deter- 
sination of their demand charge for electricity. In the 
ase of the bulk of the domestic consumers, it 1s practicable 
assess the demand charge on a fixed basis. Consumers 
j premises of more than a certain size can then be assessed 
m the basis of demand by the appliances installed. By 
hat arrangement you do not prejudice the possibilities of 
piture business, whereas you may prejudice the possibili- 
ies of future business or may prevent the consumer ever 
«ming on to the two-part tariff if you assess him on a 
stor having nothing to do with the cost of supplying him 
yith gas. In other words, the demand charge must be 
ised on the standing cost to the undertaking. | ; 
[would again appeal to everybody to attack this subject 
giginally from the point of view of the report of the Gas 
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Charges Committee. You cannot arrive at any conclusion 
at all until you have first analyzed your accounts, and in 
the majority of cases you must sub-divide them, so far as 
the actual cost of supply is concerned, as between your 
domestic and your large industrial consumers. Mr. 
McLusky’s Paper is provocative, and from that point of 
view it is very beneficial. 

Mr. Botley has applied a certain scale to his own ac- 
counts and has told us that by so doing he would be faced 
with a deficit of £28,000. I suggest that that is an equally 
wrong way of looking at this problem. What he should 
assess first is the additional load he might get from the 
application of the tariff, and he should then make his de- 
duction. To make a deduction on the assumption that the 
tariff will be of no benefit at all is definitely very wrong. 
So far as domestic consumers are concerned, I have ex- 
perience of a very simple tariff over a period of only eight 
months, but it is sufficient to enable me to appreciate that 
the growth in business due to the application of a very 
simple tariff which can be understood clearly by the con- 
sumer will compensate, in my case at any rate, for what I 
estimate would be the loss if only those for whom it would 
be of immediate benefit took advantage of it. 





POLICY AND PERFORMANCEIN 
The Development of 


Gas Sales 


By SAMUEL B. CHANDLER, 


Distribution Superintendent of the Tottenham and District 
Gas Company 


Sir Francis GoopEeNovGH, C.B.E.: Bowing to the Presi- 
dent’s instruction, I will not spend time in saying all that 
lecould say in commendation of the Paper and its Author. 
{will only thank the Author for a very excellent, com- 
prehensive, and stimulating Address. 

He began by saying that some people might think this 
snot a subject for a meeting of The Institution of Gas Engi- 
ters. IT am not going to discuss that suggestion; I will 
mly say that I regard the sales side of our activities as a 
ubject so urgent and important that I welcome every op- 
prtunity that is taken in the Industry to call attention 
to it. This is not the first time that the subject has been 
liseussed on the platform of the Institution. Five years 
fore the British Commercial Gas Association was formed 
~and (now at this date) we should have been very pleased 
tohave had this Paper presented at one of its meetings— 
iPaper on ‘‘ The Sale of Gas’’ was read at Dublin; a 
Paper that led up to the formation of the B.C.G.A. 
tventually. A year after it was formed, under the Presi- 
lency of a former Chairman of the Tottenham Company— 
Sir Corbet Woodall—another Paper was read (at the Cen- 
nary Meeting of the Institution), dealing with ‘‘ The 
(reation of an Outdoor Staff.’’ That Paper might also be 
rgarded as providing a precedent for Mr. Chandler’s 
Paper now before us. 

I have not time to go over all the ground of that Paper, 
but in particular I want to emphasize the great importance 
of having the right personnel engaged on the commercial 
side of the Industry. Yesterday Colonel Carr, your Presi- 
lent-Elect, referred to the great importance of having a 
properly trained and adequately paid staff on the com- 
mercial side as well as on the technical side, and I do 
not think you need me to say how strongly I agree with 
that view. You as engineers know that you cannot do a 
bb properly without the right tools; and on the commercial 
ide you must have the right quality tools if you are to 
set the best results. Further, you cannot get the right 


tools unless you pay the right price for them. So that you 
have to bear in mind both quality and price in regard to 
the commercial side of our personnel. The personnel on 
the commercial side has a cumulative effect, even a greatef” 
cumulative effect, than any showrooms and publicity can 
bring about. Unless your personnel can create the right 
feeling of friendliness between the public and the public 
utility undertaking, whether it be company or municipal, 
you cannot possibly achieve the measure of success that 
you want to achieve or the permanency of success which 
is so essential. 

It is not surprising that the Tottenham Company should 
be able to present such a record as that presen-ed in the 
Paper, seeing that the one-time Chairman of the Company 
and father of the Company’s present Chairman was Sir 
Corbet Woodall, who had such a very keen perception of 
the importance of the commercial side of the Industry. 
We in the Gas Light and Coke Company—l say “‘ we,” 
although I am no longer in it, because I always feel part 
of it—for many years knew the force of his convictions 
in that direction, and I personally was very proud of being 
able to talk on the creation of an outdoor staff under his 
Presidency, because he had done so much to bring that 
about. It was due to his initiative that the apprentice- 
ship scheme was established in the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, in 1909, I think; I can bear testimony to the 
enormous value of that apprenticeship scheme, which led 
to other developments. 

I was very glad to see Mr. Chandler’s reference to the 
Domestic Gas Salesmanship course of the B.C.G.A., and 
his commendation of it. I believe that the scheme, which 
was formed less than five years ago, has already done 
and is destined to do enormous good work for the Gas 
Industry. Unless you sharpen and re-sharpen your tools, 
even if you pay the right price for them and get the right 
quality, they will not continue to cut, and I would say 
to all my friends in administrative positions in the Indus- 
try, don’t content yourselves with putting your staffs once 
through a course such as that, but continue to refresh 
them, because it is so easy to forget and go “‘blunt.” I 
will not go over all the many points in Mr. Chandler’s 
Paper on which I am in very complete agreement. I 
wanted to thank him for what he said on the question 
of staffs, and to stress the vital importance of the right 
recruitment of your staffs from the right products of good 
general education, and the careful and thorough training 
of them whilst they are in your employment. On your 
personnel depends your permanent profit. 


Outlet Pressures. 


Mr. ArtHuR Roserts (Hereford): In Part IV the 
Author makes reference to the outlet pressures at all ter- 
minal and governed points being maintained at 6 in. w.g. 
Does this pressure have any closing-up effect of the works 
governors during periods of low consumption? Can he 
say what the works governors are set at? Are the feeder 
mains of steel or cast iron? If the former, does the Author 
have any trouble with the deposition of dust in the gover- 
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nors or are dust traps used on the line of main? What 
pressure is the feeder main carrying? 

In Part V mention is made of gasfitters on emergency 
service night duty being paid a retaining fee. Can Mr. 
Chandler tell us what this fee is, and, further, do these 
emergency men carry out any work during their shifts 
other than calls answered? In my own case we retain fit- 
ters at week-ends, but during the week a fitter (with cycle) 
is on duty from 6 a.m. until 11 p.m. for emergency calls, 
but his duties also consist of the repair and recondition- 
ing of cookers, fires, and wash coppers. From 11 p.m. 
until 6 a.m. a messenger is sent to call a fitter if required. 
The mainlayer is always available by telephone. I think 
the Tottenham system is one which is of great value not 
only to the consumer but to the Undertaking, as it creates 
an atmosphere of ideal service. May I also congratu- 
late the Tottenham Gas Company on their canvassing 
scheme. Similar personal contact in my small way has 
been of great value, and over 800 orders have been brought 
in in twelve months by service (uniformed) fitters calling 
house-to-house. 

_I am fully in agreement with Mr. Chandler on the ques- 
tion of taking an intelligent and practical interest in social 
activities; our competitors are very alive to the value of 
this link up. I personally make a point of giving talks to 
organizations on the advantages and merits of gas. With 
regard to Part XIV, I am interested in the daily 
all-in charges for storage heaters. My own figures are 
based on 14 hours per day full on and 10 hours on by-pass, 
and 21 days per annum have been allowed for absence 
from the house. With fixing cost, capital outlay and main- 
tenance we offer an immersion heater at 7d. per day the 
first year, and 5d. per day for subsequent years, whereas 
the 20-gallon storage heater is offered at Sd. per day first 
year, and 6d. per day afterwards. We also have a hot 
water tariff of 6d. per therm net for circulators, gas-fired 
boilers, or high-consumption storage heaters, and this has 
enable us to secure the heating by means of a gas-fired 
boiler and hot water radiators of one of our largest cinemas. 


Attention to Slot Consumers. 


Mr. C. H. Cuester (Swindon): The points in the Paper 
which have impressed me particularly are those relating 
to coin meter consumers and to the industrial load. I 
think that the part of the Paper dealing with the coin 
meter consumer should be stressed, because to the majority 
of undertakings the coin meter consumer still provides the 
bulk of the revenue; he pays the best price for his gas and, 
in my opinion, he should have a little more attention than 
he has had in the past. The Tottenham scheme is in very 
many respects, with the exception of price—I think the 
Tottenham Company gets a little more for it than we do— 
very similar to one inaugurated a couple of years ago in 
Swindon where, of a total 18,000 consumers, 14,000 were 
coin meter consumers. Among the 14,000 coin meter con- 
sumers, in two years we have disposed of 11,000 new ap- 
pliances under a scheme similar to that outlined by Mr. 
Chandler, and the increase in the cost of gas to the con- 
sumer has hardly been felt, inasmuch as the two-part tariff 
scheme was devised with the object of allowing a little to 
go towards the cost of the provision of the appliances. 

I think that in the design of any two-part tariff some 
little regard should be had to leaving a little to spare 
towards the apparatus with which to burn the gas. In 
my opinion it is of no use cutting the thing so finely as not 
to allow a little to be given in the way of service or in the 
fairing off of prices for the supply of appliances. That 
scheme has contributed largely to the rather rapid increase 
of our output during the last three years. The output 
to-day is 27 per cent. more than it was three years ago, 
without taking into consideration any additional districts. 

In regard to the night load, I think we should take into 
consideration the effect upon the holder capacity. The 
purpose of holders, as engineers recognize it, is principally 
to store the gas made surplus to requirements generally 
during the night. In my opinion there is a very large 
night load to be picked up in this country, at special prices, 
and over special periods. This applies particularly to the 
baking industry; there is no other industry that occurs to 
me at the moment which is better than the baking industry 
as an example. I am indebted to Mr. Mitchell, of 
Leicester, for some very valuable assistance in regard to 
the provision of appliances for baking, as the result of 
which 1 have been enabled to develop a load which is now 
equivalent to 10 per cent. of my total output, and is taken 
during the night period, between 10 p.m. and 10 a.m. The 
rate is very special; different rates are charged for the day 
load and the night load, the rate during the day-time being 
double the night rate. The minimum price is 33d. per 
therm, rising to 63d. during the day time. 

With regard to service arrangements with builders, the 
importance of maintaining continuous contact between the 
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distribution department and the builders cannot be oye, 
emphasized, because if we are not in at the beginning of 
the building of houses we shall have great difticulty jy 
getting the connections we want in the houses when the 
are newly built; a new house owner, generally a newly-wed 
is too proud to have her house disturbed after it is built 
There again, having left a little by, we can afford to giye , 
little away on extra points, and in all houses to-day we 
three free fire points. The builder pays us £10 per house 
We include other developments, and our standard fit-up 
for the past two years has been a cooker, water heatey 
geyser, and a gas copper. 

















An Opportune Time 






Mr. P. E. Brown (Brighton): This Paper comes at q 
very opportune time, and though Mr. Chandler said in his 
opening remarks that no doubt the larger undertakings 
had well-conceived schemes of their own, and his Paper 
was directed mainly to impress upon smaller undertakings 
the need for putting their houses in order, I think we shal 
all agree that we can all profit by taking the Paper home 
and reading it again and yet again. It is just what I ex. 
pected of Mr. Chandler. I have had the privilege of his 
friendship for nearly 30 years; we were co-workers first of 
all in the same undertaking. I think he has stated that 
his Paper is provocative in some measure. It is direct and 
it is well-conceived, and that is typical of the man. 

Since I shall not be allowed to say anything further in 
praise of him, perhaps I may be permitted to pay a tribute 
to his undertaking, the Tottenham Company, for having 
allowed him to set before the members such a well-ordered 
consideration of the organization of the undertaking. 

On the canvassing side, Mr. Chandler stresses the im- 
portance of personal contact. I think none of us will have 
missed the point that our great rivals, the electrical in. 
dustry, are very favoured in this regard, in that every 
electrical contractor is, willy-nilly, a canvasser for the 
electrical undertaking, because he has to live by the sale 
of his wiring and appliances. We have to visualize that 
when we talk of personal representation in our own areas 
of supply. Mr. Chandler speaks of his special effort in 
canvassing, whereby individual letters are sent in advance 
and the salesmen call upon the prospects subsequently, | 
should like to ask whether his commission scheme is ap- 
plicable only to that type of salesman, or whether he pays 
commission also on orders which emanate from the office, 
through correspondence, and whether he pays his show- 
room assistants on a commission basis. 

I think that a wise mixing of male and female staffs in 
showrooms is all to the good. In my own undertaking we 
have a women’s advisory staff. We have found that the 
average woman visitor and potential customer for ap- 
pliances prefers primarily to be served by a man, in the 
belief, I think, that he can tell her more technically what 
is the performance of the appliance she wishes to acquire. 
I have found that women did not necessarily prefer that 
women should serve them, especially the young and un- 
married women; they are inclined to feel that the sales- 
woman has not had the experience that they themselves 
have had. 

With regard to water heating, I agree with Mr. Chandler 
that perhaps the ideal system is the multi-point gas water 
heater plus the coke boiler. We should not lose sight of 
the fact that we must not spoil our solid fuel market by 
seeking to install gas-fired apparatus to the detriment of 
that market, because the solid fuel market has a great 
bearing on the price of gas. 

I am intrigued by the Tottenham Company’s procedure 
in regard to building development, and should like to ask 
Mr. Chandler if he has actually experienced difficulty, or, 
on the other hand, if he is satisfied that all the points that 
the builder puts in under the subsidy agreement terms are 
productive eventually of gas sales. There is a growing 
tendency, unfortunately, for builders to erect houses which 
are not suitable for using gas; I refer, of course, to the 
flueless house, which has put a premium on electric heat- 
ing, using panel or flat fires. Inasmuch as Mr. Chandler 
pays 5s. for a lighting point, does he impose any require- 
ments that gas and no other form of illuminant shall be 
used in the particular room concerned? Also, does he find 
that the payment of £3 per house is the most favoured by 
the builder? It is said that 18,000 houses have _ been 
carcassed on those terms and that his undertaking has re- 
ceived £56,000 payment under the scheme. That looks as 
though these terms are accepted in pretty well every case, 
but I think these terms are really for the maior fit-up. 
Mr. Chandler gives 5 per cent. additional discount to pur- 
chasers if they have appliances installed beforé they enter 
the premises. I do not know how far down that street we 
can go, and my own view is that we must look to the 















builder for the installation of appliances or for the recom- 
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BENZOLE PLANT 


~ 


The Thorncliffe type Benzole Plant specially constructed to 
meet the modern requirements of undertakings of varying 
sizes has the following outstanding advantages :— 
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Low Capital cost. 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL WORKS 


Thorncliffe Type Benzole Recovery 
at the Hampton 
Court Gas Company, Hampton Wick, 


Plant installed 


Middlesex. 


This particular plant will produce: — 


1-85 gallons of Benzole per ton of 
coal distilling 93°/, at 120 degrees 


centigrade, 


centigrade. 


Any required 


product obtained by simple thumb 


screw adjustment. 


Existing Gas Washers can be adapted. 
Low consumption of water, steam and wash oil. 


Small ground space required. 
Any quality of Benzole guaranteed from 70°/, to 95°/, at 120 degrees 


centigrade. 


Plants in operation can be inspected. 
Fully guaranteed. 


Write for full particulars and speciftcation to: 


NEWTON CHAMBERS 
THRORNCLIFFE‘S” 


N? SHEFFIELD 





or 


2°25 gallons of Benzole per ton of 
coal distilling 80°/, at 120 degrees 
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yendation of such, appliances to the eventual occupiers of 
ihe houses. We rather stress giving the builder a discount 
commission on introducing a customer to us. 

There is a very large percentage of coin meter con- 
wmers in Mr. Chandler’s area on supply—66 per cent.— 
jd I should like to ask if they are all of the inclusive slot 
ate type or whether any of them are supplied at current 
nate, because I think there is a tendency under Mr. 
(handler’s scheme, by setting back the meter in return for 
he appliances of new type installed, to restrict the number 
f cu.ft. delivered for 1d. or Is, to such a point that it will 
ender gas rather unobtainable to the small user. Mr. 
(handler says he has adopted a completely enamelled 
woker having thermostatic control, and that it may be 
purchased by instalments of 5s. per quarter. Does he ob- 
in that payment through the meter by setting back, or 
joes the collector seek to obtain the instalment at the time 
he empties the meter? 

















Industrial Developments. 





Mr. H. R. Hems (Birmingham): The thorough way in 
yhich Mr. Chandler has expressed the policy of develop- 
ment of gas sales in the Paper before us deserves the com- 
mendation it will receive. It is one thing to outline a 
policy or method—another, certainly the more difficult, to 
carry it through, and this harder part we know Mr. 
(handler and the Tottenham Gas Company are quite 
capable of doing. I only wish to speak briefly on section 
IX of the Paper, devoted to industrial developments. In 
the other sections Mr. Chandler has stressed the value of 
making personal contacts with the consumer. May 
stress that it is all-important with the industrial consumer? 
In Birmingham, in our capacity as the Midland Industrial 
Development Centre, we are making personal contact with 
ill the gas undertakings we are serving under the scheme, 
and we endeavour to establish more personal contact be- 
tween the gas undertakings and their larger industrial 
consumers. We have several instances in which this has 
led to considerably improved relationships and possibilities 
of increased business. Mr. Chandler refers to migration 
of works to the South—it is important that satisfactory 
relationships should be passed on, and may I remind the 
fortunate undertakings in the ‘‘ South ”’ that they have a 
big responsibility in seeing that they continue any good 
work which has been done in the ‘‘ North.” 

Movements of factories for extended accommodation 
within an area of gas supply is common in these more 
prosperous days, and it is at such times that the value of 
personal contact with a manufacturer is shown, when he 
will call in your representative to discuss the whole of his 
fuel requirements for his new venture. 

Many industries have passed through a period of de- 
pression. In these more prosperous or “ brisk trade ”’ 
periods, as Mr. Chandler terms them, we are faced with a 
dificult form of competition. Heads of heat-treatment 
departments are prepared to advise their firms to spend 
large capital sums on electrically-heated furnaces, on re- 
ports from makers and glowing reports from America and 
elsewhere, ignoring all the advantages of low capital and 
running cost of the modern gas furnace even when fitted 
with automatic control. Results of the new installation 





































are in many cases compared with old gas furnaces, to the 
detriment of the latter. I believe this phase will find its 
own level—it would have happened a year or two ago but 
for the depression. We have to fight this subtle and diffi- 
cult form of competition with every advantage we can 
claim, and while in some cases we may have to submit to 
the loss, our personal contact, if retained, will ‘help, especi- 
ally when some of these firms come to the time of “‘ count- 
ing the cost,’’ as many of them surely will. 

The one instance of improved efficiency of apparatus, 
leading to the regaining of lost prestige and what might 
have been lost consumption, referred to by Mr. Chandler, 
is typical of many which might be quoted by gas under- 
takings serving industrial areas. I note that Mr. Chandler 
makes mention of using all the assets attributable to the 
use of gas. I, of course, agree that we must develop the 
eficiency of the furnace or other industrial appliance to 
the fullest extent, providing it does not become impracti- 
cal, but I do hope we realize that with competition so keen, 
there comes a point in negotiation for industrial business 
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when furnace efficiency, the advantages of cleanliness and 
convenience, and all the other assets that we claim, stop 
(this point varies with different processes), and we are up 
against the question of economic values of gas as a fuel or, 
more bluntly, ‘‘ price.’’ The price of one of our principal 
competitors is fairly uniform over the whole country ac- 
cording to quantities taken. Our prices for gas vary con- 
siderably in different areas. The Technical Committee 
operating for the various industrial centres is doing ex- 
tremely valuable work in taking a number of standard 
large heat-treatment applications—central heating and 
bread baking are examples—and advising subscribing gas 
undertakings the price at which gas should, if possible, be 
sold to compete with other fuels for these operations. I 
am glad Mr. Chester has referred to the value of night 
load at special rates. ; 


Building Developments. 


Colonel W. M. Carr (Stretford): With reference to the 
work of Mr. Chandler’s undertaking in connecting with 
building developments, I note that they have a scale of 
rebate which is perhaps, while not being in terms the same, 
on similar lines to one which we have been operating at 
Stretford for some years. We have classified the houses 
according to the appliances that the builder would install 
in the first instance. Sometimes, of course, the builder 
would not agree in the first instance to provide for ap- 
paratus beyond the ordinary cooker and copper, and we 
have found it most advisable to vary our terms even for 
that where the cooker is installed as the sole means of 
cooking in the house. I should like to ask whether Mr. 
Chandler’s Undertaking has found it necessary or desirable 
to meet the case of a builder who will provide for gas only 
for cooking purposes. 

Reference is also made in the Paper to fixing up demon- 
stration houses on building estates. Are those houses 
taken over by his Company, or do they use the demon- 
stration houses which are normally arranged by the 
builders themselves, who possibly contract with a furnish- 
ing company to furnish the houses, in the hope of selling 
furniture, and where the builders might allow the gas 
undertakings and sometimes the electrical undertakings to 
install appliances and to catch business in that way? We 
are finding it necessary to purchase a demonstration heuse 
on an estate and utilize it during the development of that 
estate, selling it afterwards. If we are to demonstrate to 
the public as we feel we should do; and if we are to devote 
all our energies in that demonstration house to selling gas, 
it is desirable that the house should belong to the gas 
undertaking. I should like to stress this point because it is 
really quite a cheap means of advertising. If you buy a 
house on an estate in a neighbourhood where houses are 
likely to sell easily afterwards, you can fit up the house 
and install your salesman there; he can be on the look-out 
at the estate, and he will be there only to demonstrate the 
sale of gas. If, on the other hand, a gas salesman is in- 
stalled in a builder’s demonstration house, where he may 
be interfered with, his task is not so easy. A gas under- 
taking need not lose very much money in buying a house 
for this purpose. Assuming the price of the house is £400 
or £500, when the estate is fully developed the house could 
be sold, even at a slight loss, which should not be more 
than £40 or £50. But the advertising value is very great 
indeed. 

One other point to which I should like to refer is that 
raised by Mr. Hems concerning the publication of com- 
parative costs of gas. I am always nervous, indeed, more 
than nervous, about the danger of publishing the cost at 
which gas must be sold, because the more I sell gas the 
more do I appreciate that in almost every instance the 
prices which can be obtained for gas must inevitably vary. 
A price which is based, shall we say, on a B.Th.U. egm- 
parison and on an assumed maximum output is very 
dangerous; and it is very dangerous indeed in central heat- 
ing, because with solid fuels we can get to a low cost with 
a maximum output, but in no form of heating does the 
demand in relation to maximum vary more than in central 
heating. That is why comparisons on the B.Th.U. basis 
are so very dangerous. Therefore, I do suggest that the 
very valuable information that has been distributed by the 
industrial gas centres should be used with discretion and 
caution. 









Waste Heat Recovery 
FROM RETORT SETTINGS 


By Major W. GREGSON, 
M.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., 


Technical Director of Spencer-Bonecourt, Ltd. 





_ Mr. F. M. Birxs (London): I am sure that I am express- 
ing the feelings of all present when I say that this Paper 
is a very useful and interesting contribution such as one 
would have expected from Major Gregson, who has made 
the waste-heat boiler, if not a complete life study, the study 
of a considerable proportion of his professional career. 

The Paper sets out so completely all the essential data 
required when considering the question of the utilization 
of the process heat of carbonization, and, moreover, the 
operation of waste-heat boilers has proved so simple in 
practice that points of criticism or comment can only be 
of a minor character. From his remarks in the course of 
the Paper it would appear that Major Gregson does not 
generally expect to get a lesser air infiltration in horizontal 
settings than about 200 per cent. in excess of that required 
for complete combustion. A little further on he quotes a 
figure of 100 per cent. excess air with vertical settings. 
These figures represent a CO. content of 9°5 per cent. and 
12°5 per cent. respectively. 

Even when installed in existing retort houses of some 
age, designed before the use of waste-heat boilers was 
contemplated, it is possible to obtain and maintain with 
either a horizontal or vertical system a CO. content of 
between 14} per cent. and 17 per cent. which represents 
excess air infiltration of only 30 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
Such results are not often obtained on the initial tests of 
boilers but are due to careful eliminations of air leakage 
and a constant check on the working results. In these days 
when it is necessary to strive to obtain the last possible 
degree of economy, it would be a pity to remain content 
with less than the best results possible. 

Section IV, dealing with the recovery of the sensible 
heat in the discharged coke by means of dry quenching 
plants, rather presupposes that such plants can only be 
applied to coke ovens or horizontal settings. The system 
is, however, being applied to intermittent vertical chamber 
ovens at Southall, but the plant is not yet complete, so 
that no details as to working results can be given. Its 
application to this type of plant would appear to have 
possibilities as far as the Gas Industry is concerned. It is 
gratifying to hear that such an authority as Major Gregson 
now also advocates the use of larger diameter shells for a 
given heating surface to ensure that the steam leaves the 
boiler in a dry state. 

Plate 1 does lead one to conclude that the inlet of feed 
water should be at the gas inlet end of the boiler, and the 
steam outlet should be at the gas outlet end, so as to 
reduce as far as possible the high rate of evaporation of the 
first foot or so of the boiler and to draw off the steam from 
above the least disturbed water surface. I had the oppor- 
tunity recently to investigate at first hand tests on a new 
type of waste-heat boiler, fitted with sinuously formed 
tubes. This arrangement results in a very compact boiler, 
the shell being only about half of the usual length. The 
tests proved satisfactory and no priming was experienced, 
although I would qualify the latter statement by saying 
that the rate at which the boiler was steaming priming 
would not have been expected in a boiler of orthodox 
design. The new type offers advantages in regard to the 
space occupied, and does not appear to suffer from any 
disadvantages in operation. 


Typical Results. 


Colonel W. M. Carr (Stretford): The figures given by 
Major Gregson in Table 4 represent, as he indicates, typical 
results. I should like to suggest, however, that perhaps, 
so far as horizontal working is concerned, they do not 
indicate the highest possible, even with regenerators. At 
Stretford we are working horizontals with regenerators of 
very large area, and I give figures to compare with those 
in Table 4. Major Gregson gives a figure of 2} to 3 ewt. 
of producer coke per ton of coal carbonized, equivalent to 
from 12°5 to 15 lb. per 100 lb. of coal carbonized; the aver- 
age figure at Stretford, on silica settings, is 13 lb. per 
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100 lb. of coal carbonized, or 2°6 cwt. per ton of coal 
carbonized. So that that conforms with Major Gregson’s 
figures. Under normal working the temperature at the 
inlet. to the boiler is 510° C., and the temperature at the 
outlet, 212° C. (These are average figures.) The percep. 
tage of excess air is on the average higher than was sug- 
gested by Mr. Birks; we do not find ourselves able io keep 
the average lower than 115 per cent. With that, the steam 
raised per lb. of producer fuel is 3°2 lb. (from and at 
212° F.), showing an extraction efficiency of 91 per cent. 
Those figures are representative of normal average » orking, 

Efficiency tests on the horizontal silica settings show that 
from 42 to 43 per cent. of the sensible heat in the waste 
gases leaving the combustion chamber is recovered by the 
regenerators, in transmission to secondarv air. In a test 
over a -period of 24 hours, the sensible heat in the waste 
gases entering the regenerators was 24,820,000 B.Th.U. 
and the sensible heat in the secondary air leaving the re. 
generators was 11,622,800 B.Th.U., showing a regenerator 
recovery efficiency ‘of 42°8 per cent. The heat recovered 
via secondary air was 18 per cent. of the total heat used 
in carbonization, and the heat recovered via the waste heat 
boiler was 26 per cent., giving a total recovery of 44 pet 
cent. of the total heat used in carbonization. 

On those figures, I would suggest to Major Gregson that 
there is an advantage, in horizontal working, of combined 
regenerator and waste heat recovery. A greater advantage 
could not have been obtained if one were working on waste 
heat recovery alone; therefore, it should not be thought § 
that it is desirable not to endeavour to recover the maxi- 
mum amount in the air provided for combustion and re- 
turning to the settings, and that we can leave the waste 
heat afterwards to be waste heat. 

A point which I think Major Gregson might reasonably 
have stressed in his Paper is the enormous advantage of 
mechanical draught in carbonization. Those of us with § 
experience of the operation of any type of setting with 
natural draught and who have worked similar settings with 
waste-heat boilers, appreciate the difference in control; and 
while comparisons of actual figures are difficult to get to 
show the advantages in regard to fuel, of mechanical 
draught as against natural draught, I suggest that on an 
average, taking a period of a whole year, it is somewhere 
between 7 and 10 per cent. That alone justifies, in my 
opinion, the utilization of waste-heat boilers. So great is 
my belief that, with absolute confidence and with real 
economy, I have placed waste-heat boilers, with mechani- 
cal ‘draught, on small continuous vertical settings of only 
two retorts. As a practical, technical contribution to our 
proceedings, Major Gregson’s paper is extraordinarily useful 
and instructive. 


The Art of Recovering Waste Heat. 


Mr. P. Sr. GtorGe Kirke (London): I think the Paper 
by Major Gregson is a very clear résumé of the present 
state of the art of recovering waste heat, and should be 
very helpful to many. When, in 1918, I designed and 
patented the boiler described in this Paper, its only fault, 
in my opinion, was the great length of the tube relative 
to the bore. However, there was then no remedy, as | 
had found experimentally that with mean gas velocities of 
70 ft. per second, in order to get 94 per cent. of the 
theoretically possible temperature drop, a clean tube, 1j-in. 
outside diameter, had to be at least 18 ft. long, and a 
2-in. outside diameter tube at least 21 ft. long; and even 
then the transmission efficiency was affected by a rise or 
fall of the mean gas velocity. 

The curve shown in Plate 1 of the Paper is correct for a 
definite mean gas velocity, which is not stated, but if that 
velocity were halved, every point on the curve would be 
altered except the first one. 

The use of high gas velocities was rendered necessary for 
several reasons: 


(a) To reduce the boiler diameter and enable it to be 
installed in restricted spaces. 

(b) To carry most of the dust reaching the tubes through 
them. 

(c) To reduce the temperature of the gases entering the 
fan as much as possible, so that the latter had to 
handle the minimum volume. 

(d) To arrive at a low capital cost. 


Therefore, the only way open at that time to reduce the 
tube length was to substitute two passes for one. That had 
the following objections: 


(1) It incréased the necessary diameter of the boiler by 
50 per cent. 

(2) It doubled the number of tubes to be brushed on 
the gas side. 
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(3) It necessitated the gases being accelerated twice at 
the inlet of the two tube nests instead of once, which 
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- increased the mean draught drop by 33 per cent. for 
the the same velocity. 

the (4) It increased the cost. 

a The ‘‘ Sinuflo ’’ fire tube waste-heat boiler placed on the 
cep narket by Messrs. Cochran & Co., Annan, Ltd., represents 
eam ,considerable advance on the older type of boiler described 
at inthe Paper, in that it is fitted with 2-in. tubes only 9 ft. 
ent, ng, which has the following advantages : 

ing, (a) The shell can be made in one ring, and therefore 
that there are no central circumferential joints to leak. 
aste (b) The number of tubes to be brushed is reduced by 
the 26 per cent. 

rH (c) The minimum space between the tubes is increased 
U. to 14 in. both vertically and horizontally, which 
iP enables double the area of the inlet tube plate to be 
= water-cooled in the vicinity of the tube ends. 

red (d) The circulation of the water in the boiler is twice 
sed as fast and its path less restricted. 

eat (e) Nearly all the causes of tube leakage are entirely 
per removed. 

(f) Water circulators to prevent strains when a boiler is 
hat started up are quite unnecessary. 
ed (g) The efficiency is at least as high. 
oH (h) The radiation loss is less. 
rht § (i) It is much more robust in construction. 

xi- (j) It can be fitted into still more restricted sites. 
re- 
ste Slightly Waved Tubes. 
sly “ Sinuflo ’’ tubes are very slightly waved, but owing to 
of Mg the fact that they do not sag, it is possible to see as much 
th @™ daylight through them as it is through the old type of long, 
th Mm straight tube. A ball or sphere will fit a waved tube at 
th @ my point, and therefore, all the: known forms of brush, 
nd @ scraper, and drill, provided they are made ball-shaped, will 
to M™ operate in a “‘ Sinuflo ”’ tube as easily as the standard tools 
al @ in straight tubes. 
an In the Dovér boiler, when steam was first raised, the 
re I bottom of the shell became hot as rapidly as the top, which 
iy Mg was proof that the circulation of the water in the boiler 
is was very much faster. Of course, after a boiler has once 
al steamed, there is no trouble; but in the past it has been 
‘i- @ very difficult to prevent strains being imposed on a boiler 
ly Mf when starting it up, and before steam was being emitted. 
ir @ In some of the old type boilers we could arrive at a steam 
ul pressure of 120 and even 150 Ib. per sq. in. and yet find 
the bottom of the shell stone cold. That gave rise to the 
severe strains which Major Gregson has mentioned in his 
Paper. 

With regard to the amount of water surface required for 
oT the liberation of steam, it is very interesting to note that in 
it some of the boilers used in our battle cruisers the speed of 
fe steam off the water surface is 50 ft. per minute. In the 
d type of boiler described by Major Gregson, and also in 
4 the ‘‘ Sinuflo ”’ boiler, the speed is never allowed to exceed 
e 10 ft. per minute—i.e., one-fifth; and in the boiler men- 
] tioned by Mr. Birks, the speed was actually less than 5 ft. 
f per minute. Therefore, there is no difficulty, from the 





point of view of wet steam, in reducing the length of the 
boiler. It is evident that the rate at which you can get 
steam off the boiler without priming is a function of the 
velocity of water circulation. I take it that the rate of 







at least five times as fast as that in the boiler described 
in Major Gregson’s Paper, and that is why steam can come 
off the water surface five times as fast in the battleship 
boilers. In this new boiler the water circulation is at least 
twice as fast as in the old boiler, and therefore, presumably, 
if it were necessary, it would be possible to take steam off 
the water surface at a speed up to 20 ft. per minute, and 
still get dry steam. " P 

I was very interested in Major Gregson’s interesting cal- 
culation, in Part VI of the Paper, in which he endeavours 
to divide the transmission of heat by radiation from the 
transmission of heat by convection. That is a very difficult 
thing to do. It is of great importance in connection with 
superheaters, and I should be very grateful to Major Greg- 
son if he would give us some idea of how to effect that 
division. 














Figures from Brighton. 


Mr. D. L. Browne (Brighton): I should like to add my 
personal congratulations and also those of my chief, Mr. 
Corfield (who is unable to be present and on whose behalf 
I am speaking), to Major Gregson for his very interesting 
and informative Paper. At Brighton we have eight of 
Major Gregson’s boilers working on horizontal settings, 
and our results correspond very closely with those given 









water circulation in the boilers used in our battleships is - 
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in the chart in the Paper, which chart gives curves for 
steam yield. The inlet temperature at our boilers is 
450° C., and our analysis corresponds to 150 per cent. 
excess air. On the chart, that gives about 2°1 or 2°2 lb. 
of steam per lb. of producer coke from and at 212° F.; we 
get 2°2 lb., from and at 212° F., per lb. of producer coke, 
which is equivalent to 28 lb. of steam per 100 lb. of coal 
carbonized. 

We are very interested to see from the chart the very 
great increase in steam obtainable for any increase in the 
temperature of the flue gases. Apparently it amounts, 
roughly, to 1 lb. per lb. of producer coke per 100° C. in- 
crease of temperature of the flue gases, or 13 lb. of steam 
per 100 lb. of coal. In that connection we are thinking of 
experimenting by by-passing a portion of the regenerators 
in our settings, with a view to boosting up the tempera- 
ture of our waste gases and increasing the steaming of the 
settings. It would be interesting if Major Gregson could 
give any information as to the results achieved by so doing 
on horizontal settings. 

Also, can he say a little more about the ‘‘ make-up ”’ 
producer gas in waste-heat boilers, which he mentioned in 
Part VII of the Paper? Or is that matter outside the 
scope of the Paper? He may have meant the use of an 
external producer. 

With regard to Section V of the Paper (improving the 
effectiveness of waste heat recovery), we have had a lot of 
bother from air leakage and radiation, the air leakage 
being detected by CO, readings along the flue. We have 
overcome the leakage trouble very largely by concreting-in 
the waste gas flue externally. The radiation trouble has 
been overcome by putting a 4-in. antithermic lining along 
the length of the flue. We have had an antithermic lining 
in the walls of the flue, but evidentiy that was not effi- 
cient, and we have secured quite a big improvement by 
adding another 4 in. of lining. I was interested also in 
Major Gregson’s remarks concerning the troubles due to 
flues being on wet soil, and so on, because our Works are 
situated right on the sea shore, and that probably accounis 
for quite a lot of our temperature drop. The best we have 
been able to do so far with the concreting and with the 
antithermic lining is to reduce the temperature drop to 
50° C. in a flue the total length of which is 50 ft. 

In Section VII (economics of waste heat recovery on 
retort settings) reference is made to the quantity of steam 
required on a Works which, it is said, has been given by 
various authorities as varying from 800 to 2,000 lb. of 
steam per ton of coal carbonized. Major Gregson says it 
is quite normal practice for the waste-heat boilers on the 
retorting plant to deal with all the Works steam and 
power requirements, assuming the water gas plant be self- 
supporting. We get 28 ib. of steam per 100 Ib. of coal— 
i.e., about 630 Ib. of steam per ton—and in our case that 
amounts to only about half our total requirements, in- 
dependent of the water gas plant. In Section III of the 
Paper (flue gases from retort settings) he gives a figure of 
36°5 lb. of steam per 100 Ib. of coal carbonized—i.e., 820 
lb. per ton. So that it is rather at the lower end of the 
suggested range of requirements. 

With regard to the fans, Major Gregson mentions the 
alternatives of steam or electric drive. We have found 
that the big fluctuations in Works load causes to some 
extent corresponding fluctuations in the steam pressure 
available, and that has given trouble in the way of fan 
speed variations. When the steam pressure is down, the 
speed of the fans tends to drop. At any rate, we have 
found that in our case electric drive is preferable. ' Also, 
the electrical drive requires less general care and main- 
tenance. 

We have had a certain amount of internal corrosion in 
the outlet stacks of the waste-heat boilers, and on ex- 
amining some of the deposit inside the stacks we have 
found that it has quite a large sulphur content. I do not 
know whether that indicates that there should be some 
sort of brick lining, or something like that, to the outlet 
stacks, but I should be glad to hear whether others have 
been bothered with the same trouble. 

Colonel W. M. Carr (Stretford): I apologize for inflict- 
ing myself again upon the meeting, but there is a point I 
should like to mention, arising out of the remarks of the 
last speaker. He indicated that the electrical drive was 
desirable for the fan in the waste-heat boiler. It has paid 
me, however, to scrap the electric drive and to install a 
high-speed steam engine in its place. I was buying 
current at 0°6d. per unit, and the annual saving effected 
by substituting the high-speed steam engine drive for the 
electric motor drive was well over £280; so that I made a 
good return on the cost of the change-over. 

I should like to suggest also to our friends at Brighton 
that, before cutting out the regenerators, they should con- 
centrate still further upon this question of air infiltration, 
as others have done, because from my experience of hori- 
zontal settings I have found that a leaky sight-hole in 
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a bench of 10 beds of retorts—i.e., 100 retorts in all—will 
increase the excess air in the waste gases from those 100 
retorts by as much as from 7 to 10 per cent. Therefore, I 
suggest that, largely by the training of the retort house 
staff to ensure the absolute prevention of air infiltration, 
it is possible to work horizontal retorts with an average 
excess air not exceeding 110-120 per cent. 


THE AUTHOR’S.- REPLY. 


Major GreGson, replying to the discussion, said: First 
of all, I should like to thank Mr. Birks for his remarks. 
He has an enormous amount of operating experience on 
waste-heat boilers. I do appreciate what he has said about 
the problem of excess air, particularly in the Gas Light 
and Coke Company’s plants. But a good many of these 
problems are really local; there are certain lay-outs and 
designs, and so forth, and particularly certain flue arrange- 
ments, with which it is very much easier to maintain a 
much higher CO, figure and a much lower excess air con- 
tent, and thus less dilution. The result is that on Mr. 
Birks’ installation generally the inlet temperature of the 
waste gases is a good deal higher than that which main- 
tains in many other installations, and the resultant yield 
per ton of fuel is higher. 

1 think Mr. Birks and I are in agreement, as a matter 
of practice and experience, as to what will be the correct 
steam release figures for a particular job. It is a much 
more complicated issue than mere calculation, because so 
much depends on the nature of the feed water. The bulk 
of the feed water in a gas-works is make-up feed, which is 
generally treated nowadays. It has certain salts in solu- 
tion which tend often, if not to prime, to bubble. 

With regard to feed inlet, Mr. Birks seems to favour put- 
ting the feed in at the hot end of the boiler, where the 
maximum amount of work is done. In the course of my 
experience I have tried feeding in almost every part of the 
boiler. I have tried feeding at the top, by means of a 
spray, I have tried with a long tube back to the centre, 
and at the back end and even at the bottom; and although 
different factors arise during the early stages of raising 
steam, my experience is that when the boiler is actually 
steaming it does not matter very much where you feed 
it, because circulatory currents are set up and once the 
water gets in it travels around at a good speed. 

I think that Colonel Carr was one of the first gas engi- 
neers to give serious consideration to waste heat recovery 
on horizontals on a large scale, and he has had a good 
many years’ experience. The excess air figures at Stret- 
ford are fairly low, but the figures he gives are slightly 
higher than the chart figures I give in the Paper. That is 
due to a number of reasons, which I have given in the 
Paper. I do not think I can quite agree his figures for 
horizontals, which show 18 per cent. recovery on secondary 
air and 26 per cent. recovery on waste-heat boiler, which 
means a total recovery of 44 per cent. On the face of it, 
they seem rather higher than the figures I have given for 
verticals—just over 40 per cent. On the other hand, with 
verticals, to get a true comparison, we must also allow for 
the fact that we have preheated our secondary air without 
touching the waste gases at all. In other words, we have 
taken sensible heat out of the coke and have also reduced 
the radiation loss by bringing the gases through the hollow 
walls. Therefore, so far as I ean see, it seems that we are 
not quite speaking on the same basis when We are giving 
our figures. 

was ‘glad to hear Colonel Carr uphold the use of 
mechanical draught, because in the early days of waste 
heat recovery one of our biggest troubles was to get people 
to realize that mechanical draught was an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage to the operation of the settings. 

Reference has been made by Mr. Kirke to Plate I, where 
Il have given a curve for the release of steam in a tube. 
That particular curve was taken from a series of experi- 
ments carried out a few years ago, when we wanted to go 
further into this question of heat transfer in tubes, and, 
secondly, the distribution of the steam liberation along the 
length of a straight tube. Actually, the figure I have 
given is for a mean velocity of a little over 70 ft. per 
second. I do not quite agree with Mr. Kirke when he 
says there is a big variation at different velocities. I see 
from my notes that at 90 ft. per second the only difference 
was 1 in 67, which is less than 2 per cent. on the position 
of the curve, and I do not think that really matters be- 
cause it is as near as one can measure in ordinary practice. 

I have listened with great interest to his remarks on the 
** Sinuflo ”’ fire tube boiler; but it is a comparatively new 
boiler, and one does not wish to criticize it. It seems to 
me, however, that the essence of the waste-heat boiler is 
that it should fulfil the conditions which experience has 
shown to be necessary. If any boiler fulfils all the con- 
ditions, it will be a good boiler. On the other hand, if 
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years of constant running show that there are defects, it 
will not be a good boiler. 


Steam Release. 


_ The question of the steam release from the water surface 
is an important one. If you are shortening the boilers 
you are, naturally, increasing the liberation per unit of sur. 
face, and to support his remarks he has referred to the 
steam release on the battle cruiser boilers. I happen to 
know something about those boilers, and quite agree that 
the steam release is at a speed of about 50 ft. per minute: 
but. the steam comes off in such an entirely ditferent way 
that I do not think Mr. Kirke’s argument will hold. About 
half of the ships have the Babcock marine boiler, which 
has its drum at right angles on board ships, parallel with 
the headers, and at right angles to the tubes. Actually 
the water in the drum does not evaporate at all; that water, 
under any conditions of steaming, is absolutely steady. The 
whole of the steam comes from the back areas through the 
return tubes into the separating chamber, where the water 
is thrown down and the steam thrown up. In other words 
to speak of the liberation per sq.ft. of surface in that type 
of boiler is quite wrong, because the circulation is going in 
another direction. 

Again, in the Yarrow type boiler we have a series of 
tubes, which are throwing up their water, along the whole 
length of the drum. That is quite a different thing from 
a tubular boiler where 70 per cent. of the work is done in 
the first 3 or 4 ft. of the tube. The real trouble in a fire 
tube boiler, if you have ased dirty water—and if you crawl 
inside after it has been closed down you will appreciate it 
—is that a lot of silt and dirt collects at the front end, 
because the natural circulation is such that the water banks 
up in the front area and the surge backward leads to 
bubbles in the boiler, so that you have to reduce steaming 
so as to get a reasonable chance of clearing the water of 
the steam. That does not occur in the Yarrow type boiler, 
because it has a perfectly even distribution; even up to 
five or six times normal rating there is still no surge, no 
difference in the vertical height in the different parts of 
the drum. That is the essential difference between the 
marine water tube boiler as we know it and the fire tube 
type of boiler, and we must remember that when we are 
trying to compare them on a basis of dryness or other- 
wise of the steam. 

With regard to the division of heat transmission by 
radiation and by convection, a good deal of work has been 
done during the last few years, particularly by the 
National Physical Laboratory, in connection with this sub- 
ject. You are probably all familiar with the recently pub- 
lished work of Dr. Margaret Fishenden and Dr. Saunders, 
But the figures I have got, and on which I have based by 
remarks, were obtained from experimental work by my 
own firm, in which, by cutting out contact heating sur- 
faces at different stages, we were able to get a pure radia- 
tion effect; then, by adding contact heating effect stage 
by stage, we obtained a series of curves giving a very good 
approximation to the difference between contact heating 
effect and radiant heat absorption. The laws have been 
known for years; but what probably has not been known is 
exactly where radiation effects begin and end, and where 
the change-over occurs to contact heating effect. 


Effect of Temperature on Steam Recovery. 
I would thank Mr. Browne for his remarks regarding 


the experience at Brighton. I agree with him when he 
refers to the extraordinary effect of temperature, especl- 
ally in horizontal retort practice, on steam recovery, be- 
cause, as I pointed out, when we are dealing with such 
a low heat gradient, 10° or 15° or 20° C. makes an appreci- 
able difference to the steaming. 

He asked what would be the result of cutting out parts 
of the regenerators. The net result would be, probably, to 
increase the producer coke consumption by 1 Ib. per 100 lb. 
of coal carbonized; but against that he would pretty well 
double his yield of steam, because he would double the 
temperature drop through the boiler. F 

The make-up producer gas constitutes a problem in it- 
self; as I have suggested in my Paper, it is well worthy of 
a separate Paper, because it is quite a big problem, from 
both the engineering and the purely commercial points of 
view. I have deliberately left it out of my Paper, and 
would prefer not to bring it into the discussion, because 
it is getting rather off the subject of the Paper. 

I was very interested in the fact that Colonel Carr and 
Mr. Browne expressed diametrically opposite reasons for 
the adoption, in the one case, of electric fan drive, and in 
the other case steam drive. Mechanically, they are 
equally effective, and it is really.a matter for each gas 
engineer to decide, on the basis of his own particular in- 
stallation, which is the better. 

Then Mr. Browne made reference to corrosion in uptakes, 
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sich is a factor to be guarded against. It is extra- sulphuric acid as the gases pass through the return. The 
7 inary that for many years we had no trouble of this gases leave the boiler at an average temperature of 200°- 
yt, except in some extreme cases, whereas the trouble 240° C., so that by the time they are through the fan and 
; . been more marked during the last few years. I think on the way to discharge the temperature is 180°-190° C. 
, is due to the fact that you are using more water or It is a matter of either treating the ducts with anti-corro- 
am in the producers than you did previously, because sive compound or suitably draining them so that there is 
are using lower grade fuel. The result is greater no tendency for acid to lie up and get away to the 
aration of gases and a bigger deposition of sulphur and chimneys. 
* ing the opinion that modern requirements demand some- 
| he Preparation thing better. Also there is oven coke on the market with 
9 lower ash contents. 
On our Works (150 millions per annum) for the last 
% financial year the cost of handling, which includes stock- 
Marketing and ing, cutting, screening, bag filling, loading, and taking 
9 out of stock, showed a figure of 22°86d.—the plant is not a 
modern one, filling of graded coke being done from the 
ene e ground. 

Utilization of Coke Our percentages of sales of different grades of coke for 
the last three years show a rise in the amount of graded 
coke as follows: 8°8 per cent., 26°9 per cent., and 34°35 per 
cent. for the last financial year. 

By W. L. BOON, M.I.Mech.E., 
__. Manager of the London and Counties Coke Association Be... pears AO a tide ehdaceAWPEs! aw Knee a 
_ 1 2 3 4 5 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
| 1932-3. - 91°79 - 4°30 .- 8°8 
Mr. R. J. Restart (Stalybridge): Our experience ut 50"¢: 71°79 "78 57"04 a 
talybridge bears out the Author’s contention that “ sales 1998-3- --|  €3°50 aa's4 21°82 34°35 
re sensitive oe quality ’”’ and also that ‘ there are re- 7 
munerative and increasing markets for gas coke.’’ I would Thec ye ee i i 
lke to refer to remarks in the ansehen and suggest oa ag ee have been ge about by en 
'' Gitiey need caretul study. ‘Those who do not agree that a pre ne "ae hy ny “ po ey ‘ pig " padal 
' Hjas-cum-coke policy is a wise one may possibly have over- pees: ivy y be . aed ving . vite al thin e~ 
poked the fact that there are yet jobs best done with coke. Pry a eT abl ONS. - rs ba see ad bb . pad 
Also there are people, and quite a large number too, who rengthe lists - . ne ait dd. — th hy a td ine “i 
annot afford other tuel, and again there are those who - our district ave not altered Curing the las pn genie: | 
wen prefer coke to other forms of heat. Unless we go but by reason: of our inereansed output of proces. save ann 
wt for this valuable market by producing a first-rate fuel masse mb i igo a ai risen ol aad Reng 
ud putting that fuel before our customers in an attractive Authae’a nde tence - : “t <a to eg abe — he - 
manner, as Mr. Boon points out, we may find that other = ~~ ti a et ae: ee eee 
mokeless fuel producers are in the position of describing With a: © to. Table No. 10, I imagine the Author 
-ecaatag as the premier fuel suppliers in ag country. : will , ovlety osieedl his ony 7 potent basis ; but I 
ntirely apart trom increases of coke used by reason o : Hct | g pes ; wd 7 
: mprovement in quality, there is the important factor of “ee i en er gd he on ee ee 
. lesign of appliances. It may be fairly said that scientific If wud hab the stk at hve - ~ at wh - me ad 
nethods of consumption more or less recent have produced heable s id adil sig rs ge a a - M ~~ thew . pe 
letter results from a less amount of fuel; such methods are ae Ce er ee ee ee ee _ 
sponsible for and will so continue to alter our outlook 7m. . . i , 
ind our scheme of sales distribution. We are perhaps too The vexed question of meoetine ents “— oa some ° 
laphazard regarding our dealings with coke users, they day be settled—while we might me oe yore ne other 
quire as careful attention as the value of the fuel de- sizes the diversity of local gee 4 my ihe For a 
mands and as that value increases, so must the attention. he Sapreee S: 5 See pete 3 Pier fos 3 in pg 
In our own case for the last financial year the return for ‘te. wiukels is locally known as “ riddled ” breeze; it pays 


wke amounted to 11°9 per cent. of the gross revenue after to take aut. this sine because far biotite we only act about 


having allowed for all charges against coke production. - re : : ‘ ; ‘ing. 
The Author has split his Paper into three definite parts, 5 gat cg Mad for es eee span eA - 
ind in dealing with ‘‘ Preparation,’’ I am convinced that ‘sae Oe vauk . ” es Fae Perm 4 aie weatecall aoliveiry: 
iry-cooled coke in some form or other will satisfy modern COMESHC MAFKEL SRC 0G tees ac ri ‘ ‘i 
demands for the time being. There are several reasons which includes bagging and loading, of necessarily sma 

thy dry-cooled coke should be placed on the market. It quantities to dwelling houses is verv high, the lange Ne 
is probably the cleanest fuel made, it is better value for per ton being 12s. 73d. over the P a wi this refers to bags 

priced at Is. and paper bags at 6d. 


money than quenched coke from the technical as well as ‘ ont: ae : ft 
purely domestic view point, it is harder and therefore _ oa ee ee it Oe 
stocks better, and is not so absorbent as some other types i ee aie tied Mead gel pes ering ee 
ilso it may prove, if the system of cooling is a good one, duction aud dl iy ia this polat ‘the snare of 
“ money value to the works. Against the dry cooling plant have not stood still. The enthusiasm with which the 
process there is perhaps the objection of dust formation, Tether advceates attention to coke production and sulllag 


and further, it is thought that a skin forms on the outside 
surface of the coke, which I believe does not aid com- 
bustion. A free from moisture coke, however, may com- 
pensate for this possible defect. 

With reference to the handling of coke, the Author’s 
statement suggests that coke must be handled gently; this 
does not appeal to me. I believe it better that the coke 
should be manufactured of a hardness sufficient to with- 
stand rough treatment, so that as much as possible of the 
smalls and breeze are produced and eliminated before the 
coke is actually ready for delivery to the user. On this Views from New Zealand. . 


point of breakage as well as friability and degradation, ; 

the shatter tests of the coke to be dealt with are a valuable Mr. F. W. J. Bretton (Christchurch, New Zealand) : I 
help in the design of a plant. I agree that debreezers are have to thank you, Mr. President, for having given me the 
a valuable addition to enable us to prepare dustless coke. opportunity to join in this discussion, Our conditions, in 
The ash content, as the Author points out, is very im- New Zealand are somewhat different from those obtaining 
portant and in our own case we produce coke having a here. I like this Paper; it is provocative, and that is what 
content of about 8 per cent. I am, however, rapidly form- we want. Quite a number of the points raised are open 


can easily be understood. In the Paper an astounding fact 
is mentioned, we supply only 0°68 per cent. of the solid fuel 
requirements for the open grate. I wholeheartedly sup- 
port Mr. Boon in his contention that this market can be 
ours, and if, as we all hope, the use of gas for industrial 
purposes will increase, the readiest market for coke is the 
one on our very doorsteps. Mr. Boon’s Paper is outstand- 
ing in money-making suggestions coupled with technical 
and statistical value. 
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to question. In the first paragraph of his summary Mr. 
Boon states that the Industry must “‘ recognize the neces- 
sity for and sponsor the adoption and installation of new 
grates.” Are new grates really necessary if gas coke is to 
be used? I question it very much in many instances. 

_ Reference is made also in the summary to further organ- 
ization. At the risk of being very rude, I feel I must ask 
whether there is not a great danger of running into the 
American error of having too much organization, so that 
instead of the organization being for the benefit of the 
business, the business has to be run to support the organ- 
ization? 

In Section III of the Paper a description of dry cooling 
plant is given, and in sub-section (6), the Author gives 
costs of steam; but if you consider those figures with the 
figures given in Table I (Screen analysis of dry and wet 
quenched coke), there is a reduction of 11 per cent. in the 
weight of saleable coke above 3 in. In Christchurch we 
can get 43s. 6d. net at the Works for our coke. On 1,000 
Ib. of steam, that reduction in weight of coke saleable 
represents 4s. Our other costs, comparable with those 
given in sub-section (6) are practically double as much on 
account of the higher cost of capital there, and possibly 
our steam may cost as much as 6s. per 1,000 lb. We have 
to receive a considerable increase in the price of our coke 
in order to compensate us for that. 

In Section IV of the Paper, dealing with the marketing 
of coke, Mr. Boon says that “ the merchant is usually the 
purveyor of all solid fuels and it cannot be expected that 
he is going to interest himself in bringing the benefits of 
the coke fire to his customer’s attention. ...’’ That is 
so. It is also stated that the coal merchant is more or less 
unbiassed; but I do not quite agree, because usually the 
coal merchant makes more profit out of a bag of coal than 
he does out of a bag of coke. 

Reverting to the problem of the open coke fire, I do not 
think everybody realizes the capacity and value of the 
open domestic fire as a market for coke. Mr. Boon is wide 
awake to the value of the domestic market, but he rather 
thinks that we must have special fires for it. That de- 
pends; some people go to extremes and say that a fuel 
must contain anything from 12 to 15 per cent. of volatile 
matter before it will light easily. That, however, is not 
our experience. We are sending out a coke containing 


about 3} per cent. volatile matter and 8} per cent. or 9 per 
cent. of ash, and if that is sized correctly we have no diffi- 


culty in burning it in the majority of open fireplaces. 
That that is so you will realize when I refer to advertising. 


Coke Advertising. 


The normal coke advertising is wilfully inadequate and 
futile. You can use newspapers, posters, picture screens, 
and leaflets ad infinitum, and the results will be negligible. 
Most people will not expend the price of a bag of coke 
upon an experiment. There is only one way of bringing 
coke to the notice of the domestic consumer, and that is to 
give him a working sample. If our experience in Christ- 
church is to be regarded as typical, then such propaganda 
needs to be done only once. Provided coke is available at 
a suitable price, the’ results of such propaganda will he 
cumulative, because every user becomes an enthusiastic 
advocate. A few years ago I was worried about coke sales. 
In the latter half of the winter of 1931—which is July wit 
us—we distributed free 17,500 10-lb. paper bags of coke, 
and each bag was accompanied by a leaflet containing a 
little sales talk. Of course, several of our men had some 
fun over this work. A lady in one of the houses said to 
one of our men “ By the way, you have a notice in your 
showroom to the effect that ‘ Gas is coal with the bother 
taken out.’ Are you bringing me the bother now’’? 
However, I will tell you the results. In 1931 we sold 5,850 
tons of coke. It was only in the latter half of the winter of 
1931 that we distributed these bags of coke, but in the year 
1932 our sales increased to 7,000 tons. In 1933 we sold 
10,300 tons, in 1934 we sold 12,400 tons; and our sales are 
still increasing. I should say that at least 85 per cent. of 
that increase was in respect of coke used in the domestic 
grate, and I do not think we have sold more than 50 special 
coke fires. ‘ . 7 

In the Paper it is stated that the domestic and industrial 
markets can absorb more coke than can be produced by 
the gas works. I wonder! How many of us have yet 
produced the maximum amount of coke that can be made 
while making for sale a given quantity of gas? We are 
accustomed to think in terms of so much per ton of coal or 
so much per thousand cu.ft. of gas. Have you ever 
thought in terms of total output and neglected the output 
per cu.ft., or per ton, and so on? I do not think that any 
of us have even approached the limit of our production of 
coke. A quantity of 40 million tons of coal per annum is 
used domestically in Great Britain. Judging from our 
experience, probably 30 million tons of coke would do the 
same work. The Gas Industry sells between 7 and 8 
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million tons of coke per annum nowadays. What js th 
Industry’s total coke output capacity for its present sale 
of gas? It is probably in the neighbourhood of 20 million 
tons; it is quite a simple little problem, so obvious that | 
will not bother to tell you more but will leave it to you to 
think out, But we in Christchurch are workiny in. the 
direction indicated; our sales were still increasing when | 
came away, and we can go a great deal further than we 
have gone so far. 

Section V of the Paper, dealing with the utilization of 
coke, is a very valuable collection of information, for which 
we should be grateful. Again, I should like to congraty. 
late Mr. Boon upon his excellent Paper. 


Coke Storage. 


Mr. W. W. Townsenpv (Colchester): The first thing to 
which I should like to refer is the storage of coke, which js 
not mentioned in the Paper. We have always to store 
coke, and it is usual to store it in the crude form, without 
previous screening or grading. I think everyone here must 
have experienced the great loss which results from the stor. 
age of coke. I can recommend from my personal experience 
the storage of coke only in the graded form, for it is of 
great advantage in more than one way. In the first place, 
it saves a great deal of breakage and loss from breeze, and 
in the second place, it provides a reserve upon which to 
draw during the winter months, when there is a very large 
demand for the graded fuel. 

But my primary object in speaking to-day is to tell you 
something about the work of the London and Counties Coke 
Association. Mr. Boon is the chief technical official of that 
body, as well as Manager, and he has under him a technical 
staff second to none in this country. He advocates in the 
Paper a national scheme and regional schemes for the 
marketing of coke. We have heard for a great many years 
about the importance of coke as a residual and its influ- 
ence upon our balance-sheets. We have seen numerous 
schemes put forward for the marketing of coke, and we 
have had commercial sections working in the Industry for 
a considerable time. I have been in commercial sections 
for a great many years, so that I know about them, but 
they do not touch the fringe of the subject, and they 
never have done. The work which the London and Coun- 
ties Coke Association has done is unique, but it has not 
been recognized sufficiently. In a period of between three 
and four years practically the whole of the coke produced 
in fourteen counties has been marketed by a central organi- 
zation; 43 per cent. of the total gas coke produced in this 
country has been sold by this organization, and it has not 
been an easy task. To some of us who have been asso- 
ciated with it from the beginning it has seemed at times an 
impossible task. We had to get all the different producers 
of coke to agree to their prices being fixed, and we had to 
get merchants and the factors into line. I do not think the 
difficulties would ever have been surmounted had it not 
been for the leadership of Mr. R. W. Foot, the General 
Manager of the Gas Light and Coke Company. He has the 
brain of a diplomat, and he was able to persuade and 
cajole everybody to work together. 

This is a co-operative Association, and Mr. Boon would 
be the last to claim that everything he has put before you 
has originated from one source. We pool our experience 
and our knowledge, and we have a very great deal of 


‘information available as to the best methods of screening 


and handling, the best methods of utilization, and so on, 
co-operatively acquired, and we are still working at it. 
The object of the Paper to-day is to let the Industry know 
what is being done, so that those in the Industry may 
have the benefit of our experience if they desire it. On 
behalf of the Executive Committee of the Association, I 
want to say that we are only too ready to place at the 
disposal of the Industry any information that we have. 
It is quite impossible in a Paper of this kind to go into 
details about the marketing of coke; but that information 
is available and can be used by those in any other district 
who are thinking of introducing such a scheme. We are 
quite prepared to hand out freely the particulars of our 
methods. We have struck all sorts of snags, as you will 
realize, and we can save you a lot of time and trouble in 
your organizations by telling you what we have done. | 
Mr. Boon has very great qualifications for dealing with 
this subject. He is certainly an authority on coke, an 
especially on the utilization of coke. It must be a surprise 
to some people to know that we have gone so far as to offer 
a lump sum charge for the heating of buildings over 4 
definite period. That puts coke on an equality with oil or 
any other fuel. We have arranged several contracts 
through the Association, with the advice of Mr. Boon and 
others. If a large block of buildings is being erected we 
ean go to the architect or owner and undertake to heat 
the buildings for a certain sum per annum; we do the 
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'S the ll joking, remove the ashes, and do everything else neces- 
t sale MM gry. We give you a complete system, and in various ways 
illion MM ye problems arising in regard to the utilization of coke are 
hat [fMjping met. The point is that this policy has been success- 
Ou to MMM); it has worked. Mr. Boon’s Paper is full of valuable 
1 the ff ipformation—but there is even more information available 
1en | Mir any who care to ask for it. 
Nn we 
“~~ Coke Quenching. 
rhich Mr. R. N. Wess (Leeds): Mr. Boon has dealt very com- 
ratu- prehensively and thoroughly with each of the three phases 
if his subject. The few remarks I have to make concern 
the first one principally, the preparation of coke, and par- 
jicularly that portion on quenching. The process of 
quenching is one that is receiving a great deal of attention 
g to Min the Gas Industry, particularly where the hot coke has 
ch is to be treated outside the carbonizing vessel. Where con- 
tore Mtinuous verticals are in operation the process is more or 
hout less a settled one and dry coke a resultant. With horizon- 
nust Mal installations, with which I am most familiar, the hand- 
stor. Mg ling and quenching of the coke is a most important matter. 
ence [have not had any experience with dry-cooling in bulk, but 
s of Ml agree that water-quenching may produce more breeze 
ace, @™than dry-cooling. ~ 
and Iam firmly of the belief, however, that water-quenching 
1 to Mcan be so carried out that the difference between the two 
urge MM systems will not be more than 2 per cent. on 1 in. mesh by 
the shatter test in favour of dry-cooling. We have carried 
you @™ out tests on cokes, from the same coal, by dry-cooling and 
oke MM quenching in our usual manner and find less than 14 per 
hat MM cent. difference on 1 in. in favour of dry-cooling. The aver- 





age result by the shatter test on several of our different 
cokes, quenched in the usual way, is 89/90 per cent. on 1 in. 
The production of large coke is not so important to-day 
with us, as the cut sizes are in demand. 

The Author mentions an amount of water, 1} tons per 
ton of coke, as being used for quenching (not evaporated). 
I wish to ask if he is referring to coke-oven plants when he 
gives this figure. I feel sure that the majority of gas 
undertakings are handling much less water than this. It is 
probable that.we shall have a ‘quenching system in opera- 
tion at New Wortley, Leeds, in the very near future, when 
not more than 50 gallons of water will be used per ton of 
coke made. The moisture content of the coke thus slaked 
will not exceed more than 3 per cent. to 4 per cent. This 

































ed @Mhas been already proved by quenching several different 
Ol- @ batches of 18 cwt. of coke at one operation. 
his The question could now be asked, would you feel justi- 
ot WH fied in adopting a dry-cooling plant if you were confident 
© @ you could so quench your coke at an all-in cost*for water, 
a0 @ in our case of 0'5d. to O'6d. per ton? It is possible to 
TS Hi pay too high a price for the recovery of the sensible heat 
to Min the coke. I am of the opinion that a perfectly dry coke 
he Mis neither advantageous nor necessary, and I am very 
ot MF doubtful of the efficacy of spraying with coke, e ther on 
al discharge from the cooling plant or afterwards, for the 
. elimination of the dust trouble. 
: With regard to the Author’s remarks on breeze produc- 
ld tion, I think he is suggesting a high figure when giving 
uu a > per cent. of low value fuel as being obtained from coke. 
“a A new grading plant was installed at New Wortley about 
of fifteen months ago, capable of handling 20 tons of coke 
2 per hour, and producing five sizes. The total breeze pro- 
: duced (through j in.) by the plant over this period is 
¢ approximately 24 per cent. With the remainder of this 
a. section, and with what the Author has to say regarding 
y quality and demand in Section VII. (on the marketing of 
4 coke), I entirely agree. We have sold from the New 
I Wortley Works during the last twelve months over 5,000 
tons more coke than in any of the preceding three years, 
© @ and this we attribute greatly to the fact that it has been 
“ cleaner and graded to sizes suitable for its various uses. 
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Co-operation of Architects and Heating Engineers. 


Dr. F. M. H. Taytor (Gas Light and Coke Company): 
I should like to congratulate Mr. Boon on the way in 
which he has set out the various stages as between the 
production and the final utilization of coke. As one who 
has had the very great pleasure of working in close co- 
operation with Mr. Boon during the past two years, I 
think it is most appropriate that his work on behalf of 
the Association should be brought before this Institution. 
I recall the early days when those of us who had been 
working on the development of the newer appliances for 
burning coke were faced with a lot of difficulties in putting 
something on to the market and encouraging architects 
and heating engineers to adopt it instead of opposing it. 
Just at that time Mr. Boon came along with a drive and 
personality which I think made all the difference in bring- 
ing this work right to the notice of and obtaining the full 
co-operation of the architects and heating engineers. 

Obviously this Paper is not intended for very close tech- 
nical discussion, but I should like to make a few remarks 
about the results which have followed from what might 
be called the modernization of coke equipment. During 
a period of just over two years my own Company have 
modernized—by which I mean the fitment of new boiler 
plants, or automatic controls, to coke-burning plant—over 
200 installations and conversions from the burning of other 
fuels—i.e., coal, oil, and electricity. The actual conver- 
sions of existing plant number over 100, of which nearly 
100 have been large steam-raising plants, such as are used 
in laundries, factories, and public baths. The total ton- 
nage due to conversions alone—i.e., involving absolutely 
new sales of coke—is 65,000 tons per annum. That is quite 
apart from new installations. . These are all large-scale 
coke installations. I believe a lot of the Companies outside 
the London area would feel that the large-scale business— 
steam-raising and central heating—is perhaps not so im- 
portant as the domestic boiler and the open fire market. 
I believe that is correct; but I should like to say here 
that the new policy of the Gas Industry, of attacking the 
water heating load with gas itself by intensive sales effort, 
even by new systems of gas charging, might mean, and 
I believe it will mean, that the coke made for sale will 
be used more and more in the larger scale plant rather 
than in the domestic coke boilers. 

I was very interested in the remarks made concerning 
all-in coke contracts, because I think the very first one to 
be actually working here we started up only last week; we 
are really just in the very early teething stages of this 
all-in coke contract, and I believe it will prove to be the 
first of a number which will amount to perhaps a dozen 
even by next winter. My Company have already had a gas 
all-in. contract for some months. 

The introduction of new equipment to the market to 
benefit the sale of coke, or of any other commodity for 
that matter, has depended very largely on the goodwill 
and co-operation of the heating trade. Recently there 
has been very close discussion with the leaders of the 
heating trade, to ensure that there is no vestige of sus- 
picion of the Gas Industry, and that we should have the 
full co-operation and support in this business of putting 
forward the very newest coke-burning appliances. That 
has been done, I think, by two rather simple principles— 
first, by broadcasting to the manufacturers and to the 
trade, through such people as Mr. Boon and his staff, the 
fullest information we have about these appliances. In 
other words, we have given every help and encouragement 
we can to them; we help with regard to design and lay-out, 
and we do drawing-office work for them and give them 
all they want in the way of assistance to get their schemes 
ready. Secondly, we have allowed them to do the actual 
contracting and to make a profit out of the installation 
work. Once you give any commercially-minded man _ the 
incentive of profit I do not think there is any need to 
worry about the results. . 
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Head Offices and Showrooms. 


The Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham Gas Company, 
which is on of the South-Eastern Gas Corporation group, 
supplies an area of 122 square miles. There are 193 miles 
of mains and 87,812 consumers. Except within the 
Borough of Gillingham (where the Corporation are the 
owners of the electricity undertaking) practically all the 
public lighting is carried out by gas, and there are 1,774 
lamps in use. Rochester Bridge is lighted by means of 
high-pressure lamps. 

Before visiting the Works the members inspected the 
magnificent new head offices and showrooms of the Com- 
pany at High Street, Rochester, a view of the exterior of 
which accompanies this article. The premises, which were 
designed by Mr. L. S. Crosbie, of London, were opened as 
recently as last week. 

The Rochester works are situated on the River Medway, 
below Rochester Bridge, and cover an area of nearly 
7 acres. Coal is unloaded into barges at Cory’s Wharf, 
which are brought alongside the Company’s wharf and dis- 
charged by steam crane direct into stores or onto the 
wharf. Tar, liquor, and coke are also loaded into barges 
alongside, while gas oil arrives by the same method. 

The carbonizing plant consists of nine settings of 10 hori- 
zontal retorts, 24 in. by 16 in. by 22 ft. long, with charging 
and discharging machinery. Coke from the retorts is de- 
livered into a hot coke conveyor, thence to a draining 
conveyor and either to the coke yard, carburetted water 
gas plant, or storage hoppers. 

An up-to-date coke screening and grading plant was 
erected in 1930. This consists of cutting machine, screens 
to remove breeze and grade the coke into three sizes, and 
storage hoppers with a capacity of 200 tons. 

The washing and scrubbing plant has a capacity of 
4 million cu.ft. of.gas per diem. In the engine, room are 
the exhausters and blowers of varying capacities from 
60,000 to 150,000 cu.ft. per hour, together with steam and 
gas engine driven electrical generators, which deliver 
current to a common bus-bar. 

There are two carburetted water gas sets (with waste 
heat boilers) of a rated capacity of 1} million cu.ft. per 
diem. The carburetted water gas produced ioins the coal 
gas stream at the inlet of the condensers. 

In the boiler house are four Lancashire boilers, two of 
80 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in. and two 28 ft. by 7 ft. A water soften- 
ing plant is installed in conjunction with the boiler plant, 
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The Rochester Works 


On Wednesday afternoon a large number of members paid 

a compliment to the President by accepting an invitation to 

visit one of the works under his control—the Rochester 

station of the Rochester, Chatham, and Gillingham Gas 

Company, of which Mr. Valon Bennett is, of course, Engi. 
neer, General Manager, and Secretary. 





the greensand water entering the softener being reduced@ 


from 8° of hardness to 2° before use in the boilers. 

Further plant includes the station meter, with a capacity 
of 150,000 cu.ft. per hour, and a safety governor house, 
together with station governors of the pressure loaded type 
for the Chatham and Strood districts. 

Well-equipped messroom and laboratory are provided 
at the Rochester Works, the former including two bath-§ 
rooms, with hot and cold shower, each man being provided i 
with a locker. Prior to 1935 the fitters’, blacksmiths’, 
carpenters’, painters’ shops, and stores occupied a site at 
the lower level of the Works and were subject to the possi- 
bility of flooding at exceptionally high tides. New shops 
have since been constructed at a higher level, the ground 
floor being occupied by the fitters and blacksmiths and the 
first floor by the carpenter and for stores. 

In 1923 an artesian well was sunk to a depth of 741 ft. 
enabling pure soft water to be obtained from the lower 
greensands. This water rises (without pumping) to a 
height above ground level and discharges about 36,000 
gallons per day continuously. In March, 19385, an artesian 
well was sunk to a depth of 300 ft. into water-bearing 
chalk. The yield from the borehole is at the rate of 
100,000 gallons per day, and this water is used for general 
purposes. 

At the conclusion of their inspection of the Works, the 
visitors were conveyed to the Company’s very fine fitting 
stores and workshops of the Distribution Department. 
These were erected in 1930, and are of the latest type, 


Le Fleuve Hot Coke Conveyor at_Rochester. 
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spacious and well lighted. Goods are kept under ideal con- 
jitions, and a continuous system of recording and checking 
tock is in operation. 

Situated in these premises is a modern plant for gas- 
woker renovation, including a muffle capable of dealing 
sith fifty cookers per day, mechanical wire brushing plant, 
pray painting, &c. The compressed air available is used 
iso for testing fittings and spraying meters. Gas fires are 
so spray painted and stoved with the plant available. 
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Other workshops provide accommodation for meter test- 
ing, blacksmith, carpenters, tinsmith, painter, glazier, &c. 

Finally, a few figures relative to the whole Undertaking 
may be of interest. For the year ended Dec. 81 last the 
amount of gas made totalled 1,065,352,000 cu.ft. The 
amount of coal carbonized is 51,092 tons, while 371,888 
gallons of gas oil are used. The coke and breeze made is 
34,714 tons, together with 587,846 gallons of tar. The Com- 
pany serves a total population of about 156,000. 


The Wandsworth Works 


On Thursday afternoon members of the Institution had the 
opportunity of visiting one of London’s most up-to-date 
Gas-Works—namely, Wandsworth. 


Various aspects of the Wandsworth Gas-Works have been 
dealt with so fully in the ‘‘ Journa ”’ in recent years that 
@ little more than a general review of the plant and processes 
is necessary, particularly in view of the excellent descrip- 
tive brochures with which the visitors were provided. We 
have, however, endeavoured in the following notes to give 
some features of the plant, which have appeared from time 

io time in these pages, and which may be of interest to 
those who visited Wandsworth by reason of their being 
partly supplementary to those given in the brochure. 

The Thames, the Wandle, an easy and cheap transport 
of coal must have constituted at least one trinity of 
ideas in the minds of those who, early in October, 1834, 
called a meeting of several inhabitants of Wandsworth and 
Putney for the purpose of considering the advisability of 
establishing a gas- -works. A provisional Committee was 
appointed, and in little more than a fortnight it recom- 
mended to a special meeting that it was highly expedient 
that the parishes of Wandsworth and Putney should be 
lighted by gas. The Wandsworth and Putney Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Ltd., came into being, with a capital 
of £5,000. 


Coal-Handling. 


Water-borne coal must be counted among the secrets of 
the Company’s success through over a century of opera- 
tions, and it is therefore appropriate that we should com- 
mence our description of the works with a reference to the 
handling of the raw material. 

In the ‘‘ Journat ’”’ for Noy. 14 last we published a de- 
tailed description of the lately completed coal-handling 
plant, which embodies the most modern methods of dealing 
with some 400,000 tons of coal per annum, not only for the 
Wandsworth Ww orks, but also for the Undertaking’ s other 
works at Mitcham, Kingston, and Sutton, whither supplies 
of coal are conveyed from the chief works by road. 


All coal supplies are water-borne by one or other of the 
Company’s colliers, the largest of which—the ‘‘ Wandle ’’— 
has a capacity of 2,250 tons. The colliers draw up along- 
side a jetty which ‘has been constructed some little way 
out in the stream. On this jetty are a central bunker of 
600 tons capacity and two 300-ton bunkers, interconnected 
by means of belt conveyors. Two hydraulic cranes, each 
capable of lifting five tons of coal per grab, can feed into 
any of these bunkers. The coal then passes from the 
central bunker onto a 200 tons per hour belt conveyor, 
which carries the coal to the shore across a girder bridge 
and deposits it in a 150-ton steel receiving bunker, whence 
it passes by means of further belts and bucket conveyors 
to the various retort houses or stores. There is storage 
accommodation for 50,000 tons of coal, which is equivalent 
to about seven weeks’ consumption at full capacity. 

The safety devices form an interesting feature of this 
coal-handling plant, including a novel form of “ delayed 
starter ’’ whereby the plant does not commence to operate 
immediately the starting handle is moved, but a loud 
warning bell sounds for 30 seconds or so, giving anyone 
working on the plant ample time to get clear. In addi- 
tion, a number of switches are placed at convenient posi- 
tions throughout the system, illuminated at night, so that 
in case of emergency the whole plant can be instantly 
brought to a standstill. 


Gas Producing Plant. 


The intermittent chamber oven plant consists of 66 ovens, 
36 of which were seen at work on the occasion of the Insti- 
tution visit, while the second battery of 30 are in process 
of re-setting. 

The chambers, which are of silica and constructed of 
tongued and grooved blocks, have a cross-section of ap- 
proximately rectangular form, with rounded corners and 
sides slightly cambered. There is a uniform taper through- 


The Jetty and Coal Handling Plant at Wandsworth 
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out the height of 20 ft., the average width being about 
10 in. and the average breadth about 9 ft. Each oven 
takes a charge of 44 tons of coal and has a throughput 
of 7 tons per 24 hours. 

The chambers are complete with waste heat boiler equip- 
ment so that steaming may be carried out during approx!- 
mately the last two hours of the carbonizing period. 

The coke is discharged from the chamber ovens into 
specially constructed coke buses, which are propelled by 
electric locomotives. The primary quenching of the coke 
takes place in the quenching towers, the final quenching 
being effected on the quenching wharf. In this way the 
moisture content of the coke is evenly distributed and main- 
tained at a minimum. 

The ovens are arranged in units of six, each unit being 
heated by gas obtained from an internal producer. The 
coke supplied to the producers consists of ‘“ scalpings ”’ 
which is a grade of coke obtained by screening the whole 
of the coke produced in the works to 1} in., and in which 
the greater part of ihe shale content is found. 

No. 3 retort house, which adjoins the chamber oven 
plant, is normally a stand-by, but is being used for gas 
making during the re-setting of the second battery of 
ovens. In this house there are twelve beds of 10 horizontal 
retorts each. 

Nos. 2 and 4 retort houses are of a similar character and 
contain also twelve beds of 10 horizontal large-section re- 
torts, 24 in. by 18 im. by 23 ft. long. These horizontals are 


equipped for steaming, the steam inlet being drilled into 
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boiler house, thus enabling them to produce yery cheap 
steam power. 


Vacuum Control Room. 


A particularly interesting feature of the Wandsworth 
Works is the vacuum control room, which provides central. 
ized control of retort house conditions. Samples of gas 
from each retort house stream are passed through small 
purifier boxes containing about 12 in. of oxide and 
separately tested and recorded on appropriate instruments 
In addition to a recorder on each stream, there is a further 
check on the clean gas stream to and from the henzole 
plant and holder. 

In the vacuum control room the Company have also re. 
cently fitted a small air meter to admit a measured quan. 
tity of air into the gas stream to assist in the revivification 
of the oxide in the purifiers. 

In the exhauster house, in addition to the usual type of 
exhausting plant, is a single-stage steam turbine machine 
of 260 u.p. This works at 100 lbs. per sq.in. pressure at} 
3,250 r.p.m. normal exhauster speed. ; 

The electrical power house is equipped with four sets of 
triple expansion steam engine driven generators, while! 
a turbo generator of 600 H.P. is in process of installation, 
Further plant in this house includes two steam and one 
electric driven high-pressure boosters for pumping gas in 
bulk to other of the Company’s works—Mitcham, Kingston, 
Epsom, and the Worcester Park holder station. 
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Coke Screening and Grading Plant at Wandsworth. 


the mouthpiece. The steam passes through a trap, so that 
only dry steam is used, while anti-dips are provided in 
order that the steam may pass the whole length of the 
retort. Here, again, steaming is carried out during the 
final two hours. 

There are two independent water gas sets, each of 2} 
million cu.ft. per diem capacity. These are hand operated, 
with self-clinkering grates, and are complete with an 
annular boiler supplying low-pressure steam for the 
generators. 


Coke Handling and Screening Plant. 


The Wandsworth Company have recently installed the 
most up-to-date coke handling and screening plant, which 
was fully described and illustrated in the ‘‘ Journat ”’ for 
April 11, 1934. This plant is capable of dealing with 30 
tons per hour and delivers the final sizes of graded coke 
into five storage bunkers of the following capacities: 
Large screened coke (over 2 in.), 140 tons capacity; broken 
screened coke (14 in. to 2 in.), 183 tons; coke nuts (3 in. to 
14 in.), 80 tons; forge nuts (3 in. to ? in.), 58 tons; and 
breeze (0 in. to 3 in.), 58 tons. The bunkers, which are of 
reinforced concrete lined with tiles, are provided with 15 
outlets—eight for road vehicles and seven for bagging. 
The Company are able to utilize all their coke breeze in the 


After purification the gas is measured by four meters, 
two of which have been converted from ‘‘ drum ”’ type to 
high capacity ‘‘ bell-chamber ”’ type, each of 300,000 cu.ft. 
per hour capacity, and two of 100,000 cu.ft. per hour 
capacity. In converting the two meters to the “ bell- 
chamber ”’ type, the original capacity has been increased 
from 100,000 cu.ft. to 300,000 cu.ft. 

As previously mentioned, hydraulic power is used to 
operate the cranes on the coal jetty, and the Company have 
an elaborate water power system. Water from the Thames 
and from wells is pumped into two 60,000-gallon overhead 
concentric tanks, that from the river being previously passed 
through elliptical filters of 60,000 gallons per hour capacity. 
This filtration plant was described in detail in the 
** JourNnaL ”’ for Feb. 20 last and. consists of passing the 
water under pressure through a bed of graded sand. 

From the water towers the water passes by gravity to 
storage tanks above the hydraulic power house, whence 
steam driven pumps, working at some 750 lbs. per sq.in. 
pressure, raise the heavy piston which in turn provides the 
pressure necessary for the cranes. There are three of these 
pumps—two in operation and one stand-by. 


Boiler Plant. 


From the foregoing it will have been appreciated that 2 
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yorks purposes, for the provision of which there is an 
yp-to-date boiler house containing three water tube boilers 
nth a total output of 93,000 lbs. of steam per hour. These 
ye equipped with chain grates, fed, as previously stated, 
yith coke breeze, which is raised by bucket elevators to 
werhead hoppers. These boilers work at 180 lbs. per 
gin. pressure, and are additional to the three Lancashire 
wilers, which yield 12,000 lbs. of steam per hour. 

The clinker, ash, and coke withdrawn from the producers 
{ the carbonizing plant are treated in a magnetic ash 
gparating plant. This consists of a feeding hopper, 
jevator, and revolving screen. Under the revolving 
green are hoppers and chutes through which the graded 
naterial passes to the magnetic drum separators. Separa- 
jon of the incombustible and combustible materials is 
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effected by the attraction of the ash, &c., to the magnetic 
drums. 
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In addition to the usual washing, condensing, and puri- 
fication system, the works are complete with benzole ex- 
traction plant, which is arranged to recover 3,000 gallons 
of “‘ once-run ”’ benzole per day, by absorption in gas oil in 
a static washer, from the mixed coal and carburetted water 
gas, and at the same time to remove naphthalene. The 
members of the Institution also had the opportunity of 
inspecting the well-equipped fitting shops which are at- 
tached to the works. 


_ The total gas storage capacity of the Wandsworth Works 
is 4,710,000 cu.ft., while the annual make is in the region 
of 6,000 millions. 
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Friday was devoted to the Kent Tour, in the course of 
which the members had the opportunity of visiting both 
the Isle of Thanet Gas Light and Coke Company at Margate 
and the Canterbury Gas and Water Company. The two 
works visited are described below, while other details of 
the tour will be found on later pages. 














AT MARGATE 





The Isle of Thanet Gas Light and Coke Company ob- 
tained its first Act of Parliament in 1824, when statutory 
powers were granted ‘“‘ to provide gas to Margate, Rams- 
sate, Broadstairs, and places adjacent.”” The right to 
supply the last-named town was not exercised and a private 
(ompany now exists having that authority. Works were 
established at Margate and Ramsgate by the Isle of Thanet 
Gas Company, gas being supplied to each town until 1877, 
when the Ramsgate Corporation obtained Parliamentary 
Wpowers to acquire that portion of the Company’s Under- 
@ taking within their prescribed area; this led to a severance 
of the single property into two equal parts, leaving only 
Margate and District as the Company’s sphere of operation. 
It is not without interest to note that, at the time of the 
separation, the Company’s make for the two towns was 
about 118 million cu.ft., dropping to 55 million (for Mar- 
gate only) the first full year thereafter, whereas, compara- 
tively, in 1934 the corrected make of gas was approximately 
580 million cu.ft. 

3 The Works are situated right in the heart of the town, 
occupying an area of only three acres, separated by 

Addingten Street, but a further 73 acres is scheduled for 

manufacture and storage at St. Peter’s-in-Thanet. 

The price of gas to ordinary consumers is remarkably 
low—7d. per therm, at a declared calorific value of 460 
B.Th.U. gross per cu.ft. August generally comprises the 
month of maximum output, but during Christmastide, 
heavy daily outputs are recorded, nearly equivalent to the 
maximum day’s output during the height of the season. 
The three-hours cooking load on Sunday mornings in 
August represents 33% of the total day’s output. 

























Carbonizing Plant. 


Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical retorts are alone 
used for coal carbonization. No. 1 installation comprises 
twenty retorts (in silica) 53 in. by 10 in. at top, and 25 ft. 
long, capable of carbonizing 5°7 tons of coal per retort per 
day, all complete with the usual equipment. An auxiliary 
gas producer is attached to this plant to augment the pro- 
duction of steam by its waste-heat boiler. Ammoniacal 
liquor is distilled, and the resultant ammonia is cracked 
in these retorts, the effluent passing into the sewer in the 
ordinary way. 5 

No. 2 installation (about to be reconditioned) has eight 
retorts (in silica) each 103 in. by 10 in. at top, by 25 ft. 
5 in. long, constructed to carbonize 10 tons of coal per 
retort per day. They are without regenerators, but with 
meng coal feeds, and complete with the usual auxiliary 
plant. 

Steaming facilities are provided for both installations, 
arog steam being utilized for this, also for the pro- 

ucers. 




















Carburetted Water Gas. 


This plant is of Humphreys & Glasgow type, one million 
cu.ft. nominal daily capacity, and specially fitted with 
Connersville Blower and Centriflovane dust arresters, due 
to the close proximity to residential, and other, property. 
The carburetted water gas relief holder is of 50,000 cu.ft. 











capacity in steel tank, from which the crude gas passes 
through a Connersville meter, of 35,000 cu.ft. per hour 
nominal capacity to the coal gas condensers. 

The requisite coal is brought by sea to Margate Harbour, 
unloaded by Priestman crane and grab into six-ton 
trailers, and hauled to the Works (about half-a-mile dis- 
tant) by Fordson tractors. 


Coal and Coke Handling. 


Coals are passed through breakers, and delivered into 
either of two stores; they are raised by bucket elevators 
(1) to continuous rubber belt conveyors with tippers dis- 
charging into store, or (2) into a feeding hopper for eleva- 
tion to bunkers over No. 1 bench, or (3) to gravity bucket 
elevator and tipping tray conveyor to hoppers over No. 2 
bench, all operated by steam and gas engines. Coal is re- 
moved from the stores by 24-in. Zimmer conveyors under 
the floors which are fed through openings in the trench 
covers. 

Coke is conveyed to the carburetted water gas plant via 
the gravity bucket elevator and tipping tray conveyor into 
a pushplate conveyor feeding the storage hopper adjoining 
the generator. Coke is discharged into skips, mechanically 
elevated and tipped into coke hoppers over the benches for 
producer feeding, any excess being conveyed, to be elevated 
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Exterior view of the Isle of Thanet Gas Light and Coke Company’s 
recently completed Showrooms in the Westbrook District of Margate. 
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to the screening plant, by a balanced skip hoist operated 
by vertical steam engine with automatic reversing gear. 
Special means have been adopted in this plant to avoid 
any noise or dissemination of coke dust. The elevated 
coke is discharged into a feeding hopper with breeches 
chute, and passes either over a jigger or direct into un- 
graded bunkers. The screens are of wire mesh, with }-in., 
1}-in., and 2}-in. square openings; the residue passing into 
the large screened compartment. The bunkers have 
double sets of outlet chutes fitted with static screens to 
eliminate breeze on loading. The bunkers are of mild 
steel, protected with concrete lining, faced with “ Ironite,”’ 
and carried by two 6-ft. deep built girders supported by 
steel stanchions on grillages and reinforced concrete 
foundations. A loading platform of 3-in thick timber is 
provided, and Pooley’s weighing machines are in operation. 


Manufacturing Plant. 


This is effected by two sets of three towers of Clapham’s 
** Eclipse ’’ water-cooled condensers, with 24-in. connec- 
tions, each set having a nominal capacity of two million 
cu.ft. per day. They are fed with softened water, which 
passes warmed to the boilers. The exhauster house ac- 
commodates duplicate sets of Donkin’s exhausters, of 
65,000 and 100,000 cu.ft. capacity, each with 18-in. and 
24-in. connections. The messroom, fitted with baths, 
drying-room, &c., is overhead. Duplicate Keith-Blackman 
high-pressure compressing sets with a National gas engine 
and 4-in. high-pressure Mannesmann mains are housed 
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ments to suit the tank. No. 2 has five lifts, guide-framed 
with a capacity of 840,000 cu.ft. 

A 50,000 cu.ft. per hour boosting set against a pressure 
of 12 in. is installed should necessity arise, to keep the 
heavier holder fully inflated. 


Offices. 


The general offices, including boardroom, Engineer's 
offices, and Collectors’ Department, comprise one biock at 
the corner of Addington Street with which throughout all 
parts of the Works intercommunication by telephone 
exists. 

The sulphate of ammonia plant is not now in use, the 
liquor being dealt with as described under the caption 
“‘ carbonizing plant.’” The Tar Dehydration Plani is also 
now disused, as crude tar is collected by the South-Easterp 
Tar Distillers, Ltd. The general and oil stores, fitters’, 
and carpenters’ shops and smithy constitute one block. 
Attention in general is given to district appliances in 4 
two-storey building, 65 ft. long by 25 ft. wide. 
of its upper floor is utilized for meter-testing purposes, 

The boiler house contains two Lancashire boilers, with 
forced draught, consuming coke breeze. Adjoining the 
boiler house is the pump house accommodating the water, 
tar, and liquor pumps. The necessary Works water is ob 
tained from a well situated adjoining the Works, the 
suction pipes from which are connected to Evans steam 
pumps in duplicate. All the water used on the Works for 
generation of steam, as well as to the condensers, js 





The spacious and well laid out interior of Margate’s new Gas Showrooms. 


here, together with the electrical generating plant for light- 
ing certain portions of the Works, the switchboard of which 
is suitably provided for charging accumulators. 

Two Holmes washer scrubbers are installed, each of two 
million cu.ft. nominal daily capacity with 24-in. connec- 
tion, one of which is used for the purpose of dehydrating 
the gas by means of calcium chloride, complete with 
evaporator, &c. A Whessoe Electro Detarrer, for the re- 
moval of tar fog, is about to be erected adjoining these 
washers. For tar and liquor storage a large rectangular 
tank, partially under the purifiers, and two others under 
the ie yard, together with a circular well (formerly a 
gasholder tank) gives a total combined capacity of about 
400,000 gallons. 

The purifier installation consists of four boxes each 40 ft. 
by 20 ft. by 6 ft. deep, with 24-in. Pickering valve and 
connections. There are four covers to each box handled by 
runway suspended from the roof, oxide being raised by 
hoist and skips and discharged to the revivifying floor 
underneath through chutes and subsequently disintegrated 
and aerated by mechanical means. Two catch-boxes are 
also installed which may be operated either in sequence or 
alternately. 

Adjoining the main offices are the 60,000 cu.ft. per hour 
Parkinson station meter and 24-in. and 18-in. Parkinson 
station governors, together with 10-in. by-pass safety 
governor. The larger governor is fitted with a novel 
water-loading device. 

No. 1 gasholder is spirally-guided with four lifts and a 
capacity of 500,000 cu.ft. having special guiding arrange- 


softened by means of a Kennicott lime-soda plant, and 
thereafter by being passed through a ‘‘ Permutit ’’ base- 
exchange softener. ; 

At the Works entrance are the Works Superintendent's 
and District Superintendent’s offices, together with the 
weighbridge office, connected with the twenty-ton Pooley’s 


weighbridge. Overhead is the Works laboratory, very 

fully equipped, with the official calorimeter, coal and tar 

testing section, and other necessary features connected 

with the routine and research work regularly undertaken. 
Distribution. 

There are approximately 55 miles of low-pressure gas 
mains laid throughout the district, fed by 24-in. and 18-in. 
main outlets from the Works; no mains of less than 4-in. 
bore are laid. The governor pressure at the Works 1s 
maintained steadily at 40/10ths, except during a few hours 
each morning. The consumers at present number close on 
11,500, over 6,000 being supplied through prepayment 
meters; cooking by gas is practically universal, while some 
heating appliances are installed in almost every house. 
Cooking and heating appliances on hire are considerable 
and hire-purchase accounts for a further large number. 
Consumers’ burners are maintained on very advantageous 
terms. 

The public lamps to the extent of nearly 2,000 are almost 
entirely lighted by gas, all on low-pressure. Sugg’s up- 
right “ Littleton ” lamps of 1,000 and 500 nominal candle- 
power are erected along the front, and similar-sized 
suspended ‘“‘ Littleton ’”’ lamps are installed in High Street 
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_ga rather narrow thoroughfare—while three-light clusters 
yd twin burner lamps are mainly adopted elsewhere. 
jvery gas lamp in the area is automatically operated, and 
he weekly winding and setting of these together with the 
jeaning and general maintenance is ‘carried out by the 
(ompany. The district is divided into ten distinct sec- 
ons, each with its own responsible maintenance attendant, 
shose duties in each case comprise the above work, thus 
seating healthy and beneficial competition. 


Showrooms. 


Three showrooms are installed on the district, one each 
in Cliftonville, Central (Dane Road), and Westbrook. The 
(liftonville showrooms occupy a corner site, are very com- 
nodious, and have splendid window frontage and two 
foors. The Dane showrooms are the sales headquarters 
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being close to the Works and, having been originally a 
school, are very large and roomy, making for excellent 
display and administrative purposes. A demonstration 
room has been equipped and fitted for cookery lectures, 
&c., complete with kitchen. The Westbrook showrooms 
also occupy a corner site, and the existence of a suitable 
basement enabled its conversion into a district workshop, 
where fitter and mate (with stores) are always in attend- 
ance. 

Each of these showrooms is efficiently fitted up with live 
hot water demonstration sets, modern types of cooking 
and heating appliances, lighting sets, with very effective 
external and internal illumination by means of Sugg’s 
lamps. Over each window in dark blue enamelled bronze 
lettering appear either the Company’s name or captions 
indicating directions in which gas may be used. 


AT CANTERBURY 


The history of the Canterbury Gas Undertaking dates 
back to 1819, when it was established by Mr. John Gostling 
4s a private enterprise on the present site in Castle Street. 
The Canterbury Gas Light and Coke Company was in- 
crporated on May 15, 1822, but this Act was later repealed 
by the Canterbury Gas and Water Act of 1866. 

During the early years of the Comparty’s existence gas 
was charged for by the number of hours the burners were 
lighted during the year; an argand burner, for example, 
could be used from dusk until 9 p.m. for £3 10s. per annum. 
The compulsory early retirement was obviated in 1837, for 
the Company introduced gas meters and charged lés. 8d. 
per 1,000 cu.ft.—i.e., 3s. 73d. per therm. Since those early 
days the Company have by continued industry gone from 
strength to strength. The goodwill of the consumer has in 
particular received special attention and, to-day, the 
amount of gas sold annually by the Company is in the 
region of 180 million cu.ft. Over 7,700 consumers in 
Canterbury and district are served by the Company and of 
this number 4,500 use gas for cooking. The gas supplied 
has a calorific value of 460 B.Th.U. per cu.ft. and costs 
(subject to liberal discounts) 10d. a therm in the city and 
10°8d. a therm outside the city. 

The manufacturing side of the Undertaking has certainly 


not suffered as a result of the attention given to the con- 
sumer. Under the able control of Mr. R. Vevers Scott, 
the Company has made continued progress towards greater 
efficiency and during the past two years considerable re- 
constructions of the purifying plant have been carried out. 
This work comprised the installation of a vertical tube 
water cooled condenser, a Livesey washer, a rotary am- 
monia washer, rotary benzole and naphthalene extractor, 
and benzole plant. 

The carbonizing plant.consists of eighteen beds of 10 ft. 
stop-end retorts with eight retorts to each bed. The re- 
torts are discharged by hand but charged by machine. 
The hot coke from the retorts is removed on a de Brouwer 
horizontal conveyor and thence by an inclined conveyor to 
the coke yard. 

Storage is provided by two holders. The larger of these 
has three lifts, the outer and middle being column guided 
while the inner is a “ flying ”’ spirally-guided lift. This 
holder replaces a small one of 114,000 cu.ft. capacity. The 
second gasholder is at present grounded for repairs and 
modernization. 

Reverting to the sales side, the showrooms, which were 
opened as recently as January of this year, have always in 
stock an excellent number of up-to-date appliances. 


iThe Battersea Power Station 


On Thursday afternoon, as an alternative to the Wands- 

worth visit, a number of members inspected the super 

generating station of the London Power Company, Ltd., at 
Battersea. 


weighing machines. From here the coal may be conveyed 


The London Power Company, Ltd., is the successor to 
the London Electricity Joint Committee (1920), Ltd., 
which was promoted by ten London supply companies for 
the purpose of formulating and executing schemes for the 
more economical generation of electrical energy. 

The complete design adopted for Battersea aims at a 
total capacity of between 400,000 and 500,000 kilowatts. 
In the present buildings, however, only about one-half of 
that capacity is provided for, though some portions, such 
as the land, river works, circulating water conduits, rail- 
way sidings, and coal-handling equipment are sufficient-—— 
wholly or in part—for the completed station. 

The area of the site is about fifteen acres, with a river 
front of about 677 ft. and jetty of reinforced concrete 426 
ft. by 86 ft., allowing colliers of 2,000 tons to be berthed 
alongside. Between the jetty and the river wall is a barge 
berth 50 ft. wide, while between the river wall and the 
north front of the buildings is a sunken concrete coal store 
capable of holding 75,000 tons. 

The main buildings measure some 480 ft. in length by 
270 ft. wide and comprise switch house, turbine house, and 
boiler house. At each end of the present boiler house rise 
the well-known reinforced concrete chimneys, which, stand- 
ing on a massive steel tower cased in brickwork, reach a 
total height of 337 ft. 6 in. above ground level and have an 
internal diameter tapering from 28 ft. to 22 ft. These are 
the tallest chimneys in London. 

Two grab cranes which travel along the jetty take coal 
from the boats and discharge it through hoppers on to two 
helt conveyors running the length of the jetty. It is then 
transferred to another pair of conveyors which cross the 
barge berth to a control tower wherein are housed the 


via the junction tower to the boiler house bunkers or to a- 
conveyor running alongside the store, from which it can 
be recovered by means of a grab crane running on a trans- 
porter bridge and sent by conveyor to the bunkers or 
loaded into railway wagons for transit to the other 
generating stations of the Company. Suitably housed 
wagon tipplers permit of the reception of coal by rail and 
transmission to the junction tower. The jetty cranes can 
handle 240 tons per hour, so that a 2,000-ton collier can be 
cleared in one tide by each. The capacity of the belt con- 
veyors varies from 240 to 400 tons per hour, and the speed 
from 360 to 400 ft. per minute. 

The boiler house is designed for a row of nine boile?s, of 
which six have been installed—of Babcock & Wilcox de- 
sign rated at a normal evaporation of 250,000 lbs. per hour 
of steam at 625 Ibs. per sq. in. and 875°-900° F. The maxi- 
mum continuous evaporation is 312,000 lbs. per hour, with 
a peak load capacity of 330,000 Ibs. Extending over the 
boilers are the economizers, air heaters, grit collectors, 
and forced draught fans. Each boiler is provided with 
control board and indicating panel. 

The turbines are 3-cylinder machines, with the low- 
pressure cylinder of divided flow, duplex exhaust pattern. 
The high-pressure cylinder casing is of cast steel and con- 
tains 19 impulse stages. The main generators are flexibly 
coupled to the low-pressure turbine shafts and to the house 
service generators which are in turn coupled to the exciter 
groups, making an overall length for each set of 102 ft. 
The main generators are rated at 64,000 kilowatts and 
80,000 kilovolt amperes at 11,000 volts, 3-phase, 50 periods. 
Transformers step up to 66,000 volts for distance trans- 
mission. 
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Social Events and Visits 


The Reception and Dance. 


This was held, as usual, on the Tuesday evening at the 
Park Lane Hotel, and was attended by a record number 
of guests. By time-honoured custom the District Associa- 
tion of which the Institution President is a member had 
the honour of presenting a bouquet to the President’s 
wife; and to Mrs. E. L. Nicholas, of Guildford, on this 








MRS. VALON BENNETT. 


occasion fell the pleasing duty of making the presentation. 
_ Jack Palmer and his band supplied the music for danc- 
ing, which continued from 9 p.m. until 2 a.m., and there 
was an entertainment by Gordon Marsh and his Silver 
Jubilee Cabaret. During the evening, too, the golf prizes 
won at the Spring Meeting of the S.B.G.I. Golf Circle on 
June 3 were presented by Mrs. Valon Bennett. The Pre- 
sident’s Prize, a silver salver, was won by Mr. C. E. Holt, 
and the ‘‘ Thornton Victory Cup’’ by Mr. J. B. Clay. 
For Bogey Foursomes, prizes had been presented by Mr. 
H. E. Bennet, and these were won by Mr. L. J. L. Walker 
and Mr. W. E. Dean. 

If to this brief paragraph regarding a most successful 
function we add a criticism, let it not be thought that 
any single guest failed to enjoy the evening to the fullest 
extent. Our comment, prompted by hearing all grades 
of opinion, is that the popularity of the function has 
caused it long since to outgrow the really comfortable 
limit of the accommodation, and movement on the dance 
floor and circulation among one’s friends becomes increas- 
ingly difficult year by year. We understand that nearly 
1,000 attended. 


Second Overseas Delegates Reunion 
Dinner. 


To commemorate the visit to Canada and the United 
States in 1933 and the Second International Gas Confer- 
ence in Switzerland last year, there was a Reunion Dinner 
at the Park Lane Hotel on Wednesday evening. There 
were over 60 present, including Herr Fritz Escher, Hon. 
Vice-President of the International Union, who had inter- 
rupted his attendance at the Annual Meeting of the As- 
sociation Technique in Marseilles especially to hurry to 
London for this function. 

The Toast of ‘‘The King’’ having been honoured, the 


Chairman, Mr. C. Valon Bennett, proposed *‘ Our Frien, 
of the International Gas Union and the Overseas Gas | 
sociations,’’ which toast was drunk simultaneously in Ne 
York, Toronto, Zurich, and Marseilles. Thereafter y 
Alexander read telegrams of good wishes from My 
Tarratt, Major Alexander Forward, Mr. Clifford Paigg 
and Mr. Arthur Hewitt, and added a few words of spec; 
welcome to Herr Escher. Later in the evening, He 
Escher, in proposing the toast of Mr. Harold Copp, Fir 
President of the Union, made the happy remark tha 
whereas in many countries he has many friends, here ; 
England he feels we are all his friends. 

The toast of ‘‘ Absent Members”? was honoured at | 
p.m., and then the Toast of ‘‘ The Chairman” was pr 
pdsed by Mr. F. P. Tarratt. 

Tt was with great regret that all those present at t/ 
dinner and their many other friends learnt that Mr 
Tarratt, half way on the journey to London, had bee 
obliged by sudden indisposition to return to Newcastle, 


At the President’s Works. 


By special train from Victoria on Wednesday, June : 
cver 330 members travelled to Rochester to inspect th 
Rochester Works of the Rochester, Chatham, and Gillin; 
ham Gas Company, or to visit the historical Cathedra 
Lunch was served en route, and the afternoon’s programm 
was strictly adhered to. 

Tea was taken in the Chatham Town Hall on the j 
vitation of the Directors of the Rochester, Chatham, an 
Gillingham Gas Company. A vote of thanks to the Dire 
tors was proposed by Col. W. Moncrieff Carr. They kne 
that when they came to see the President’s works they wer 
going to see something good, and they had not been di: 
appointed. He congratulated Mr. C. Valon Bennett on th 
wonderful state of the plant at his works. Although the 
took him by surprise in visiting the Distribution Depart 
ment, they found the same orderly state existing there. Ii 
conclusion, he thanked the Corporation of Chatham for th 
use of their fine Hall. The vote was carried with acclama 
tion. 

Responding on behalf of the Directors of the Com 
pany, Mr. R. W. Foot, O.B.E., M.C., said it was a proud 
day in the annals of the Rochester, Chatham, and Gilling 


Sir Leonard Pearce, C.B.E., with the President 
at the Battersea Power Station. 


ham Gas Company. It was also a proud day when Mr. 
Valon Bennett was elected President of The Institution of 
Gas Engineers. He congratulated Mr. Bennett on the way 
in which he had carried out his duties in that capacity and 
went on to thank the members for their appreciation 0 
their hospitality as shown by the splendid attendance. 
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Conversation Pieces 








The Wandsworth Works. 


On the Thursday afternoon a party of nearly 300, with 
Colonel W. M. Carr in command and Mr. E. Fletcher as 
his adjutant, drove in motor omnibuses to the Wands- 
worth Works of the Wandsworth and District Gas Company, 
where the most admirable arrangements for their reception 
had been made by the Chief Engineer and General Mana- 
ger, Mr. C. M. Croft. 

Guides were provided in abundance and, conspicuously 
but neatly attired in white overalls, they knew their job 
and did it exceedingly well both as regards guiding, ex- 
plaining, and keeping their parties together. In the lar: 
area of the Works there was ample room for inspection 
without confusion, and when later the gues‘s met at the 
offices for tea it was unanimously agreed that the visit 
could be classed among the most pleasurable of its kind- 
a2 verdict which was reinforced by the comfort in which 
an excellent tea was taken. 

Colonel Carr expressed, on behalf of the Institution, 
and of all those present, thanks for the great entertain- 
ment which had been provided by the Directors of the 
Wandsworth Company and so splendidly organized by Mr. 
Croft and his staff. In replying, Mr. Croft expressed the 
ereat regret of the Chairman, Mr.’ Frank H. Jones, at 
having been unable to be present to welcome the guests. 
This was the first visit the Institution had ever paid to 
Wandsworth, and they were more than gratified at the 





at Rochester Gas-Works 








numbers who had come to see them in spite of the counter- 
attraction of their friend the enemy a little further down 
the River. 


Battersea Power Station. 


It was a very large party which took advantage of the 
invitation of the London Power Company, Ltd., to visit 
their wonderful Battersea Power Station, and no pains had 
been spared by the Company to make the visit as informa- 
tive and as interesting as possible. After a tour of the 
Works, tea was served in the canteen, where the few speeches 
made were noteworthy for their appositeness, brevity, and 
sincerity. Sir Francis Fladgate, M.V.O., J.P., the Chair 
man, voiced the deep pleasure it gave him to see the great 
Gas Industry, which he ought to detest but admired, come 
to visit a young brother. After mentioning the lighting 
of the Lyceum by gas in 1803, Sir Francis referred to the 
early work of his friend Hollinshead in 1863, and to the 
noteworthy milestone passed when the Savoy Theatre was 
entirely lighted by electricity in 1871. He expressed the 
hope that the very proper curiosity and_ the intellectual 
appetite of their guests had been satisfied, and closed by 
paying a tribute to the work of his Engineer-in-Chief, Sir 
Leonard Pearce—not least in achieving their riddance from 
the bugbears of dirt and effluent. 

Mr. Valon Bennett thanked the London Power Company 
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for their hospitalitly and a most interesting visit. After 
all, he said, they were all engineers and all in the one 
service of the public. There was no reason why electricians 
and gas men should not try to learn from their brothers. 
He voiced the visitors’ thanks to the Staff for all their 
trouble, and he congratulated Sir Leonard Pearce upon 
the honour of Knighthood, expressing the hope that he 
would live for many years to enjoy this honour and the 
esteem of the many who knew him by sight and repute. 

Sir Leonard Pearce, C.B.E., D.Sc., acknowledged these 
tributes, and said that not only his Directors but every 
member of his staff felt highly honoured at the selection 
of their Station for such an important visit. He echoed 
Mr. Bennett’s remark that both gas and electricity under- 
takings were striving towards the common end of attain- 
ing a purer atmosphere and the better service of their 
consumers, 


The Beauties of Hampton Court. 


While technical visits of importance were being under- 
taken by members of the Institution, a no less attractive 
outing was arranged on [Thursday atternoon for the ladies, 
who, to the number of some 120, proceeded by motor 
coach to the ever-popular Hampton Court Palace and its 
no less famous gardens. Even the oldest parts of this 
building are not to be compared in age with many other 
historic edifices, but nevertheless there is ample here to 
assist that understanding of the past which is so necessary 
to a due appreciation of the present. Though we did not 
see, but only heard about, the reputed ghost of Catherine 
Howard, we lived for a couple of hours with the spirits of 
many who, even if their examples are not in every respect 
to be commended, yet must remain of undying memory. 
We stood in the deserted kitchens, and tried mentally to 
reconstruct the scenes of activity that must have pre- 
vailed there when a banquet was in course of preparation; 
and here, at any rate, we could feel sorry for our ancestral 
cooks, who had no temperature-controlled gas oven, in 
which to place the boars’ heads and the venison pasties. 
Then we passed through the gallegies, pausing frequently 
to admire objects of particular interest pointed out by the 
guides among the paintings and tapestries. The pictures 
which have been justly named the Beauties of Hampton 
Court received their tribute of admiration, but side by side 
with this admiration was the soothing evidence that beauty 
is not the prerogative of any period. Later we stood in 
contemplation of the Great Vine—years older than our 
own Great Industry, but, like it, seemingly endowed with 
perpetual youth. 

Tea in the Tilt Yard Garden was punctuated by a well- 
deserved expression of thanks, voiced by Mr. A. C. Hovey, 
on behalf of Mrs. Valon Bennett, to all who had been 
responsible for so pleasurable an afternoon—and in par- 
ticular to Mr. Conrad T. Price, the Engineer and Manager 
of the Hampton Court Gas Company, who had been re- 
sponsible for the detail arrangements of the visit, and who 
was present to assist in conducting us on our tour. 


A Day in Kent. 


Sussex having been explored from several angles in im- 
mediately preceding years, Kent was decided upon for the 
tour on the present occasion, and not one out of the 250 or 
so who travelled down by the special train on Friday 


morning could have regretted the decision. The pro- 
gramme comprised, in visits to Margate and Canterbury, 
an attractive blend of ancient with modern; for while 
Margate, right down to its Publicity Magazine, is modern 
in the very newest sense of the word, Canterbury, by its 
noble Cathedral and historic associations, takes us far back 
into the past. 

On arrival at Margate, a large proportion of the visitors 
betook themselves to the gas-works, where a short time 
was spent, under the guidance of Mr. J. M. Campbell, 
Engineer and General Manager of the Isle of Thanet Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Mr. Prater, Works Super- 
intendent, and Messrs. Banner, Wells, and Colpus. The 
Secretary and Accountant of the Company, Mr. A. J. 
Stickels, was, of course, present to assist in welcoming the 
visitors, while, in the handsome showrooms nearby, they 
were in charge of Mr. Bishop, the Sales Manager, and Mr. 
Kennett, who is Chairman of the Southern District (Kent 
Area) Salesmen’s Circle. At about 7d. per therm, the 
Company supply cheap gas; and the showroom inspected— 
one of several—provided eloquent testimony to up-to-date 
service methods. 
catch the eye of the housewife were found prominently 
displayed; and in this respect special mention must be 


Just those little things most likely to” 
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made of an artistic range of illuminating glassware—nof 

so often as it should be a feature of gas showrooms, The 

big demonstration hall should bring down upon the Com! 
pany the blessings of many thousands of sojourners jn the 

apartment houses and boarding establishments of the town! 
for here, alas, good cooks are generally not born, }) it hay 

to be made. ie 
a There was also in the showroom a pretty little bird bath 

This gave rise to one or two remarks which seemed to show 
that a few among the visitors had forgotten the Woman's 
Page of the February issue of the “Gas Satesmay.” 
wherein it was stated that a friend of the contributor re. 
ceived a graceful bird-bath for Christmas, and that this on 
enquiry was found to have come from the Isle of Thanet 
Gas Company. “I gather,’ said the writer, “ that the 
coke-dust is collected after screening, and bound in some 
way to make all sorts of garden ornaments. They are 
turned out in a rich creamy colour. In summer a roaring 
trade is done; motorists passing by are attracted hy the 
sight to pull up and buy.” 

In the Queen’s Highcliffe Hotel, Cliftonville, about 300 
satdown to luncheon, as the guests of the Isle of Thanet 
Gas Company—with Mr. W. B. Reeve, a Director, in the 
chair. He was supported by colleagues on the Board, byt 
unfortunately the Chairman, Mr. Walter Hills, was pre- 
vented by indisposition from being present. A _ pretty 
episode was the handing of beautiful bouquets on behalf of 


View down the Great Boiler House at Battersea. 


the Institution to Mrs. Reeve, to the Mayoress, and to 
Mrs. Valon Bennett; the presentations being made respec- 
tively by Miss Butler, Miss M. Miller, and Miss Langley. 

The Mayor of Margate, Alderman F. L. Pettman, 
cordially welcomed the Institution. ‘‘I have,’’ he said, 
““had experience of the Gas Industry of this town, 
inasmuch as I have lived here all my life; and I have seen 
it grow and grow again. In Margate we have had excel- 
lent service from the Gas Company. We are proud to 
know that a Man of Kent has risen to the important posi- 
tion of President of your Institution.”’ [Applause.] The 
President voiced the indebtedness of the visitors to the 
Corporation for the many facilities afforded for the occa- 
sion. Mr. Valon Bennett proceeded: ‘‘ I must make some 
reference to our very dear friend, Mr. Campbell. It has 
been my good fortune to know him for more than thirty 
years, and every one of those years has endeared him more 
and more to me. He has had much to do with to-day’s 
proceedings, and on behalf of the Institution I wish to 
tender him hearty thanks.’’ [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] 

Col. W. Moncrieff Carr, President-Elect of the In- 
stitution, expressed the earnest wish of all present for the 
speedy restoration to health of the Chairman of the Com- 
pany, and added that in the visit to the works and the 
showrooms the members had not been disappointed. They 
knew now why Margate was able to sell cheap gas. On 
behalf of the visitors, he thanked the Isle of Thanet Gas 
Company for their generous hospitality, and Mr. Campbell 
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and his staff for all they had done. Mr. C. C. Maughan, a 
Director, responding, declared that the Company were not 
afraid of any rivals. They continued to reduce the price 
of gas and to pay good dividends. A hearty vote of thanks 
to the Chairman for presiding was accorded on the pro- 
position of Mr. Stephen Lacey, Vice-President of the 
Institution. 

By this time rain had given place to bright sunshine, 
and the motor coach drive to Canterbury—as far as possi- 
ble by the coast road—was delightful. Of this part of the 
day’s proceedings little need be said here; for who is there 
that does not know Canterbury and its Cathedral, whose 
rich associations were outlined to the visitors in a most 
interesting manner by Miss Babington, the valued Secre- 
tary to the Friends of Canterbury ( Cathedral? Some went 
to the magnificent nurseries of Messrs. George Mount & 
Sons; while others inspected the old Norman Castle Keep, 
dating back to 1090. This Keep has been recently 
renovated, having been bought back by the City Council 
from the Gas Company, who had used it as a coal store. 


the Battersea Power Station 





Tea was served in the County Hall, by invitation of the 
Board of the Canterbury Gas and Water Company, who 
were thanked by the President for their hospitality, and 
for all the arrangements they had made in connection with 
the visit to this wonderful and ancient city. He also 
thanked the Engineer, Mr. R. Vevers Scott, and his staff 
for their efforts, which had contributed greatly to the 
afternoon’s success. The Chairman replied that it had 
been a great pleasure to them to do what they could, 

Supper was served on the train coming back to town, but 
before leaving Canterbury Col. Carr said they would all 
like Mr. Valon Bennett to appreciate what a wonderful 
meeting the Institution had had under him as President. 
Unfortunately, Mrs. Valon Bennett had had to return 
home, but he asked the President to convey to her their 
very grateful thanks. The President replied that any suc- 
cess which might have attended his year of office was due 
to three things—the loyal support of the Council and mem- 
bers of the Institution, the great amount of work done by 
Mr. Alexander, and the help he had had from his wife. 


HESS FSi 





The 


A company numbering approximately 180 gathered in 
the Ballroom at the Savoy Hotel on Tuesday, June 4, 
where they were entertained to luncheon by the President. 

The leyal toast having been honoured, 

The PRESIDENT proposed the health of the guests. The 
list being so long, the President said he would refer by 
name to only one—Sir Henry Maybury—who later re- 
sponded to the toast. 

Continuing, Mr. Bennett expressed appreciation of the 
facilities which had been provided by all the Institution’s 
friends to visit their works and boroughs during the week, 
and he referred particularly to the London Power Com- 
pany. To the man in the street it might appear peculiar 
for gas engineers to visit an electrical generating station. 
But in reality there was nothing extraordinary about it; 
they were all engineers, and, although the industries they 
served were in competition with each other, they were 
national industries, and gas engineers were not opposed to 
learning from their confréres on the other side. He was 
certain that any application from the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers would receive the same whole-hearted and 
warm response as was given to the gas engineers by the 
London Power Company. 

To the guests who were not intimately acquainted with 
the Gas Industry, the President said.that, glorious as had 
been its record in days gone by, they believed it was as 
nothing compared with that which was to come. The Gas 
Industry was essentially a fuel industry. They recognized, 
he said, that coal was the natural wealth of England, and 
claimed that the most economical way of employing that 
wealth was to carbonize it at a gas-works. Parliament 
had placed upon the gas undertakings many and large 
responsibilities, and they endeavoured to carry them out 
in a manner giving entire satisfaction to consumers, share- 
holders, and workpeople. 

The occasion of His Majesty’s Jubilee—at which all re- 
joiced—had given to gas and other forms of lighting the 
opportunity to show some of the beauties of our public 
buildings and parks when illuminated at night. There 
had been much praise of this floodlighting, especially in 
regard to that of the trees, flowers, and shrubs in St. 
James’s Park. His Majesty’ s Office of Works had 
graciously permitted this lighting to be put into action 
again. For this permission, the President made respectful 
public acknowledgment; and he also took the opportunity 
to thank the Gas Light and Coke Company for their public- 
spirited action in providing and carrying out the work 
free of cost. 

Coupling with the toast the name of Sir Henry Maybury, 
the President recalled that Sir Henry had had charge of a 
gas undertaking in the past, though he had left the pro- 
fession for a more lucrative one in the Civil Service, and 
subsequently had left that for the still more lucrative posi- 
tion of a consulting engineer ! 

Brigadier-General Sir Henry Maysury, G.B.E., 
K.C.M.G., C.B., J.P., M.Inst.C.E. (Immediate Past Presi- 
dent, Institution of Civil Engineers), on behalf of the 
guests, tendered the warmest thanks. There were many 
present who were his colleagues, he was glad to say, in 
the Industry many years ago; indeed, he believed he was 
one of the original members of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers. [Applause.] It was a peculiar pleasure to him 
to be present to support the President, whom he had known 
all his working life, and Sir Henry said he could remember 
at least two generations of Mr. Bennett’s forebears in the 
Institution. The guests were proud of the part which the 
Institution and the Gas Industry were playing in the wel- 
fare and economic procedure of the country, and were 
quite sure that, so long as the profession attracted highly- 
skilled and trained minds and brains, the Industry had 
nothing to fear, but would go from strength to strength. 


Beneficial to the Coal Industry. 


Sir Ricuarp Repmayne, K.C.B., M.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.Mech.E. (President, Institution of Civil Engineers), 
proposing “ The Institution of Gas Engineers,” ‘said he 
had the greatest possible pleasure in proposing the toast, 
for four very important reasons. The first was that the 
ee Industry was, after iron smelting, perhaps the most 
heneficial to the coal industry. Secondly, the Gas Industry 
had done, was still doing, and would continue to do great 
service to mankind. Thirdly, gas was a smokeless fuel, 
and few industries: contributed more to the amenities of 
life in that particular. It rendered our towns smokeless- 
or it would do if it were more universally used—and. it 
afforded a most wonderful light. It was a curious fact 
that one could see a gas light through a thick fog better 
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than one could see an electric light. Fourthly, the great 
Institution of Gas Engineers comprised some of thy best 
brains in the Gas Industry, and the public, which had 
looked to the gas engineers for past benefits, looked to 
them also for future benefits. 

Few industries of such comparatively short life were 
so romantic and so historically interesting. It was in 17 ye 
that James Watt had first illuminated his house in 
Redruth by gas. What great changes they had seen since 
then! But always the Gas Industry had marched with 
the times, and he believed it would continue to do s0, 
But one must not-regard it merely from the point of view 
of providing means of illumination, heating, and cooking; 
it had been the means also of bringing into being a number 
of ancillary and most important industries, which were 
oe almost entirely upon it. 

In‘a reference to problems which would confront the 
Industry in the future, Sir Richard asked what were the 
prospects for long-distance transmission of gas under high 
pressure. Having studied the problem abroad, and especi- 
ally in Germany, it seemed to him, as an absolute 
amateur, that the possibilities were very considerable. He 
mentioned such nfatters with great humility, and in great 
trepidation. If such transmission were given effect to, it 
would necessitate the provision of something in the nature 
of a grid. And if we had a gas grid in this country, would 
it be possible to pick up en route, and subseque ntly to 
utilize, the gases, which otherwise were wasted, from vari- 
ous other branches of industry, notably the coking in- 
dustry? Another factor mentioned by Sir Richard was 
the great desirability of improving the amenities of our 
cities by rendering the atmosphere smokeless. If it were 
possible so to arrange matters that only smokeless fuels 
were used, what an enormous saving would be effected in 
wealth, and what benefits in regard to cleanliness and 
health. Though one hesitated to suggest Government 
intervention in industry, he felt that Government could 
help if it were to lay down some regulation whereby cities 
having a population exceeding a certain number would he 
required within a specified time to consume nothing )ut 
smokeless fuel. He would suggest intervention only to 
that extent. Incidentally, the greater consumption of gas, 
and of coke and semi-coke, as the result of such action 
would benefit enormously a much distressed industry—the 
coal mining industry. 

He had been privileged to look through the Annual Re- 
port: of this great and lively Institution, and to scan a 
number of Papers presented to the meeting, and he was 
amazed by the splendid work which the Institution had 
inaugurated and was carrying out. The formation of the 
British Gas Federation, too, represented a fine achieve- 
ment, and he believed it would attain very remarkable 
results in the future. The Industry had a very great 
future indeed, and it was to the members of the Institution 
that they looked for the development of that future. Sir 
Richard coupled with his toast the name of Colonel] Carr. 


Second to None. 


Colonel W. Moncrierr Carr, O.B.E., T.D. (President- 
Elect), responded, and expressed gratitude for Sir Richard’s 
kindly references to the work of the Institution and of the 
Industry. Gas engineers, he said, did not believe that their 
industry was second in importance to any; they believed it 
to be even more important than the smelting of iron, and 
even more important in its ultimate effect upon the nation 
as a whole than the raising and working of coal, because 
they believed that, but for the Gas Industry, coal could 
not render the service to this nation that it must render 
for many generations to come. Commenting upon the im- 
portance of attracting highly-trained men to the Industry, 
Colonel Carr emphasized that not only did they need en- 
gineers who were capable technicians in the production of 
gas from coal, but they needed, even more, engineers who 
were experienced fuel technologists, who were able to apply 
their brains to the better utilization of the gas in the ser- 
vice of industry and in the homes of the Suiilic as a whole. 
It was hard to attract these men, and he felt that the 
Industry must make up its mind that it would pay more 
and that it was going to secure the service of the best 
brains obtainable in this country. It must be prepared to 
pay very much more, not only to technicians on the pro- 
duction side, but also in order to secure the best brains in 
connection with utilization. Many manufacturers, as, for 
instance, those in Sheffield, where gas was being used on 
an extensive scale in the manufacture of steel, were findi: ng 
that there were enormous advantages, and economic ad- 
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vantages, in the utilization of a clean, high-grade fuel. 
With these facts before them, gas engineers had no fear of 
the future; and in the future they would not suffer from 
the modesty from which they had suffered in the past, in 
not having called out from the housetops the value of their 
gas, and in not having sought every possible occasion to 
bring the facts to the attention of those who might not be 
so well acquainted with the advantages of the use of gas. 
Discussing Sir Richard Redmayne’s reference to the long- 
distance transmission of gas at high pressure, Colonel Carr 
recalled the activities in connection with the gas grid in 
South Yorkshire. He believed that, within limits, there 
were possibilities; but, on the other hand, gas engineers 
were not anxious to go so far as their electrical friends 
had gone. They rather felt that those in the electricity 
supply industry were carrying a burden which they might 
find rather heavy, and the gas engineers had no desire to 
place such a burden upon their own shoulders. [Hear, 
hear.] They hoped sincerely that there would be no 
Government intervention in the way of an endeavour to 
place such a burden upon them, and they sympathized 
with their electrical friends. [Applause and laughter.] 
With Sir Richard’s suggestion that there should be close 
relations between the Gas Industry and the coking in- 
dustry there would be general accord; anything that would 
result in producing gas more economically would be wel- 
comed. But there was another factor. One was painfully 
aware of the procedure now being begun under the Coal 
Mines Act of 1930 in an endeavour to make the public 
utilities, gas and electricity, pay more for their coal. The 
Gas Industry was most anxious and willing to pay more 
for its coal—provided everybody else. paid more for their 
coal. It did not wish that there should be discrimination 
as between one user and another. It was extremely 
anxious that the miner should be in a better position. 
While it feared the hand of Government when it appre- 
hended that that hand might be applied in discrimination, 
it did not fear the hand of Government if applied im- 
partially. If more money had to be provided for the 
miner, the Gas Industry was willing and anxious to pay 
its share. It would welcome a definite assurance that the 
miner would derive benefit from increased price, and that 
if the price of coal were advanced to the public utility 
undertakings, the coalowner should not be in a position to 
supply his own gas-works (the coke-ovens) with coal at a 
very much lower price than that charged to gas under- 
takings generally. The gas undertakings feared that, 
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unless they were given protection, their development migh 
be somewhat hindered. They did not fear that their 
velopment could ever be stopped; they believed that withi, 
a very few generations the use of soft coal in the domestj 
grate and in industry would be terminated, as it should }, 
at the earliest possible moment, in the interests of every 
inhabitant of these islands. ; 

One would feel happier if, on every one of the com. 
mittees of investigation set up under the provisions of the 
Coal Mines Act, the public utilities were represented. The 
committees would be set up to decide whether the prices 
charged were fair and economic or whether the coal sup- 
plied was suitable for the requirements, and it was essen. 
tial that the committees should be composed of people with 
the knowledge and ability to assess fairly the position as 
between the buyers and the sellers of coal. It was hoped 
that that matter would be adjusted, and that any increase 
of price which the Gas Industry had to find would not be 
applied to the reduction of the price of household coal or 
to reducing the already too low price at which coal was 
supplied to the coke-ovens. However, the fears of the gas 
engineers were small as compared with their confidence jp 
the future. 


Spiritually andZCorporeally. 


Sir Davip Mixne-Wartson, LL.D., D.L., M.A. (President, 
National Gas Council, and Chairman of Council, British 
Gas Federation), proposing the toast of the President and 
thanking him for his hospitality, recalled also that he had 
delivered an excellent Presidential Address that morning, 
so that he had ministered to his guests spiritually as well 
as corporeally. Tiiey were all grateful to him. He came 
from a long line of notable men in the Gas Industry, and 
never had the office of President of The Institution of Gas 
Engineers been filled with more dignity than by Mr. Valon 
Bennett. 

The PRESIDENT, responding, assured the gathering that 
it had been a source of great pleasure to have occupied 
the Presidential Chair of the Institution. It afforded him 
great pleasure also to welcome so many of his friends, and 
he would remember the occasion throughout his life. His 
forebears would have been proud indeed if they could have 
heard the Chairman oi Council of the British Gas Federa- 
tion, who was Chairman also of the Rochester Company, 
propose his health in such felicitous terms; and he was 
indee] grateful for the manner of its proposal and 
acceptance. 





Personal 


The friends of Captain and Mrs. W. J. Liserty will be 
grieved to know that Mrs. Liberty, who was one of those 
who joined the Institution ‘‘ Kentish Tour” on Friday, 
had a serious attack of heart failure on returning that 
night. Her life was despaired of, but she has made a slight 
raliy. She is not yet, however, out of danger. Captain 
Liberty has had to cancel all engagements, including the 
visit to Germany with the International Commission of 
Illumination on which he represents the Gas Industry. 

* a a 

Mr. ArtHur WuirtincHaM, J.P., has been appointed 
Chairman of the Whitchurch (Salop) Gas Company, Ltd., 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Major J. G. 
Harrison. 

* * * 

Mr. ArcHIBALD KeELLock, the very popular Hon. Secre- 
tary of the North British Association, was the recipient of 
many congratulations last week upon the honour accorded 
him by His Maiesty in the presentation of a Silver Jubilee 
commemoration medal. By an interesting coincidence Mr. 
Kellock received his medal on May 28—the eve of his own 
silver jubilee as Gas Engineer and Manager—his first ap- 
pointment as such having been to Pontefract on May 30, 
if 
1910. - a . 

Mr. J. E. Dotsy, B.A., A.C.A., has been appointed As- 
sistant Chief Accountant to the Sheffield Gas Company. 
Prior to this appointment, Mr. Dolby served on the staff 
of Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co., Chartered Accountants, 
of London. He was educated at Stamford School and 
later was an exhibitioner of Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
where he obtained an Honours Degree in Mathematics. 
Mr. Dolby served his articles with a London firm of Ac- 
countants, Messrs. Wilkinson & Mellor. 

* * o 

There was an interesting gathering at the Chesterton Gas- 
Works of the Newcastle-under-Lyme Gas Department on 
Friday, May 30, when Mr. C. J. Lovertpce, who retired 


from the position of Engineer and Manager, was the re- 
cipient of a presentation from the workmen and staff of 
the Gas Undertaking. The gift took the form of a hand- 
some grandfather clock, with Westminster and Whitting- 
ton chimes, suitably inscribed. 

In making the presentation, Mr. Alderman R. Beresford, 
J.P., C.C. (Chairman of the Gas Committee), spoke of the 
sterling work that Mr. Loveridge had done during his term 
of office and paid tribute to the esteem in which he was 
held by the Council, staff, and workmen of the Chesterton 
Gas-Works, and the admiration and respect by all with 
whom he had come in contact. He said that Mr. Loveridge 
had been an excellent official and had carried out many 
improvements and additions at the works. 

Mr. Loveridge, in thanking the workmen and staff for 
their magnificent gift, spoke of the deep regret he had at 
leaving them, and wished them a most successful future 
under the new management. 

+ . 2 


Mr. A. E. Pret, of Stockton-on-Tees, has been appointed 
Assistant Engineer to the Morecambe and Heysham Cor- 
poration Gas Department out of 85 applicants. 

— _ * 


_ The re-organization of the technical staff at the Belfast 
Gas-Works consequent on the resignation of Mr. T. Owens, 
Works Superintendent, has been completed. Mr. 
Hystop, the Chief Assistant, takes over many of the duties 
of Mr. Owens’ position. Mr. H. Harrison, B.Se., Assistant 
Carbonizing Superintendent, is appointed Junior Superin- 
tendent of Works, and Mr. A. CaMpBELL is promoted to Mr. 
Harrison’s position. Mr. H. W. Sreete has been appointed 
Manager of the Ormeau Road Showrooms. 





Obituary 


We regret to report the death, at the age of 72. of Mr. 
E. Bisuop, Vice-Chairman of the Swindon United Gas Com- 


pany. He had been a Director of the Company since 1928. 
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South 


The Forty-Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the shareholders 

of the South African Lighting Association, Ltd., was held in 
the Association’s London Offices, 48, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 2, 
on Wednesday, June 5, 19835—Mr. Wiiuiam Casu, J.P., F.C.A. 
(Chairman of Directors), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. William Cash, Junr., M.A., F.C.A.) read 
the notice convening the meeting, together with the minutes of 
the last Ordinary General Meeting, held on May 30, 1934, which 
were confirmed and signed. He also read the Auditor’s report 
on the Accounts and Balance-Sheet. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the Directors’ Re- 
port and Statement of Accounts for the twelve months ended 
Dec. 31, 1984, said he did not think there was very much upon 
which he need enlarge beyond what was in the Report. At 
their last meeting he had said that the Directors were not look- 
ing for substantial improvement so far as dividend was con- 
erned, meaning that their progress would be relatively small. 
But the Accounts before them that day had.certain very satis- 
factory features. 

In the profit and loss account it would be seen that the profit 
for the year amounted to £5,960, which compared with £4,607 
the previous year and £4,075 in 1932. The profit for the year 
1934, therefore, showed an increase over the previous year’s 
figure of £1,353. Whereas in the year 1933 they drew on their 
carry-forward to the extent of £101 in order to pay a dividend 
of 8%, he was glad to be able to inform them that in the year 
1984 they were not only paying 33% but were adding 
£308 10s. 8d, to the carry-forward. It would also be seen that 
they had made an additional allocation of £500 to the renewal 
fund over and above their usual allocation. In the year 1933 
the renewal fund was increased by £350 and in 1934 by £1,085, 
30 that it now stood at £3,561, as compared with £2,476 at Dec. 
il, 1988. The fund was mainly intended for the renewal of 
retorts, and some little time must elapse before any renewals 
would become chargeable to the accounts. 


Sales of Gas. 


The next paragraph in the Report dealt with the sales of gas. 
A year ago he had told them that the consumption at Port 
Elizabeth was stationary, while that at Grahamstown showed 
only a small increase. This year there had been an increase of 
5% at Port Elizabeth and 153% at Grahamstown. They would, 
he knew, ask why there had been this large increase in the 
latter town; it was due to their supplying gas to the Mental 
Hospital, which was taking a substantial quantity. However, 
no matter where the gas went, it was satisfactory to know that 
they had this large increase at their smaller station. 

The Report went on to tell them that there had been some 
recovery in the economic position in South Africa; and they 
had sent out, both for the hire-purchase and direct sales, a sub- 
stantial number of up-to-date gas cookers, fires, and water 
heaters. At Port Elizabeth they were able to record a few 
additional consumers and at Grahamstown relatively quite a 
ubstantial increase—namely, 40—while a satisfactory feature 
was that, on analysis, there had been a substantial increase 
in the sales of gas to ordinary consumers, some increase 
to slot consumers, and an increase of 8% to industrial con- 
sumers. The total numbers of consumers at Port Elizabeth 
ind Grahamstown were respectively 2,453 and 1,022. They had 
installed at Port Elizabeth 136 additional cooking stoves and at 
Grahamstown 73; while another 40 geysers had been installed at 
the former town. These results were attributable to a large 
extent to the new showrooms which were opened in Port Eliza- 
beth on June 1, 1934, and in Grahamstown in April of the same 
year. 

Their new Manager in South Africa, Mr. J. H. Goldsmith, had 
held a number of demonstrations which had been well attended, 
and considerable interest had been taken in what they had been 
able to show their consumers. Several of their demonstrations 
had been attended by hundreds of people, which he was sure 
had resulted in increased interest in gas for both cooking 
ind heating. Another satisfactory feature was the increased 
wverage consumption per consumer at both towns—by over 
1,000 cu.ft. of gas per annum in each case—a feature they would 
like to see repeated in this country. 

They had done better as regards residuals by over £400, 
taking the total of both stations, while the profit on the sales 
of appliances was also up by £600. Coal had cost them rather 
more by reason of the greater quantity of gas made, while re- 
Pairs to mains was also up by something over £300. Their new 
showrooms had, of course, involved additional expense to the 
*xtent of between £500 and £600. On the other hand, they 
had saved some £200 on salaries. 


An Indication of Better Times. 


The Chairman felt that they might be encouraged by the 
results of the year 1934 and by the fact that they were able to 
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make some small increase in the dividend—as some indication 
of the fact that times were better in South Africa. They were 
hoping to get back to their old records. 

In regard to their local representatives, Mr. Goldsmith had 
done well and had established excellent relations with the 
authorities. They had heard this from more than one source, 
which was confirmation of the opinion they had formed of him. 
The people seemed to like him and considered him the right 
sort of man to represent the Company very well on the spot. 
Mr. Goldsmith took over in November, 1933, so this was his 
first complete year. They had also sent out Mr. Haley as 
Works Manager at Grahamstown; he had come to them with 
excellent credentials from the Torpoint Coal and Gas Company, 
Ltd., Cornwall. Mr. Coulson had been moved from Grahams- 
town to take up the position of Assistant Manager at Port 
Elizabeth, while they would see from the Report that Mr. E. M. 
Sterley, who had acted as local Secretary at Port Elizabeth for 
twenty-seven years, had retired at the end of March last. For 
thirty-five years Mr. Sterley had been a most faithful and dili- 
gent servant of the Company, and he was sure they would agree 
that the Directors had done right in awarding him a pension. 
As a result of these various official changes, and allowing for 
Mr. Sterley’s pension, they had been able to effect a small 
saving in salaries. Mr.’ Sterley would continue to reside in 
South Africa, so he would still be able to give them the advan- 
tage of his valuable advice. They owed Mr. Sterley a debt of 
gratitude for all he had done for the Association during his long 
period of service. 

He had in previous years, continued the Chairman, made 
reference to their leakage figures. They were still higher than 
they would like, but Grahamstown had shown a small reduction. 
This was a matter which received the constant attention of 
their officers. 

In the Balance-Sheet it would be seen that their investments 
remained the same, though their market value as compared 
with last year had increased by ‘nearly £1,000 and stood at 
£2,801 more than in the books of the Association. Their general 
financial condition was shown in the Balance-Sheet, and he 
thought they were in a fairly strong position in this respect. 


Scales of Charge.* 


ea - 2 m ia 

There had been no alteration in the price of gas during the 
year, though they were allowing discounts to industrial con- 
sumers in Port Elizabeth, so that the over-all price had been 
34d. per 1,000 cu.ft. less. They had very carefully considered 
their basis of charge—as to whether they should adopt some 
form of two-part tariff or sliding scale. They had, however, a 
large number of small consumers, and to make such a method 
of charge effective they would have to start at a relatively high 
price. The effect of putting such a scale into effect might 
therefore be to lose a large number of these small consumers. 
and he felt that they might tend to lose more than they would 
gain. Moreover, the fact that they were obtaining an increased 
consumption per consumer rather encouraged them to hold their 
hand as regards putting any different method of charge into 
operation. It was much better to push the sales of gas appli- 
ances rather than make any sweeping reductions in the price of 
gas. 

The Chairman then formally moved the resolution for the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts. 

Mr. Henry Woonatt, J.P., M.Inst.C.E., in seconding, referred 
to the very severe competition with which they were faced in 
South Africa. But the general prosperity of the Association was 
reflected in the improvement in their business, and they were 
in a very much more satisfactory position, and things were 
much brighter, than a year ago. 

In response to the Chairman’s invitation to shareholders to 
raise any points in connection with the Report and Accounts 
before them, 

Mr. H. B. Smiru said that they had local assets to the extent 
of £10,000, and if this sum was in excess of requirements would 
thev be able to redeem any of the 63% debentures? 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, said that he did not think they could 
afford to part with this amount of cash and investments because 
it represented, in part, their renewal fund, which would have 
to be spent sooner or later. They could not redeem any of the 
debentures except by consent of the holders, who, he thought, 
would probably rather hold on to their 63% for the time being. 
The debentures were redeemable in 1941. 

The CHAIRMAN then put the resolution to the meeting, and it 
was carried unanimously. 


Dividend. 


The CHAIRMAN thereafter moved the payment of a dividend 
for the year at the rate of 33%, less income-tax at 3s. 3}d. in 
the £, explaining that this rate of income-tax was arrived at 
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by agreement with the Inland Revenue Authorities in connec- 
tion with Dominion income-tax recovered in this country. 

Mr. T. N. G. JENNINGS seconded this resolution, which was 
unanimously agreed to. 


Re-Election of Director and Auditor. 


Mr. F. R. Smiru moved the re-election of Mr. William Cash, 
being the Director retiring by rotation, remarking that they 
could not have anyone with greater experience of this kind of 
work than Mr. Cash. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. W. Arnott and carried 
unanimously, Mr. Casu briefly acknowledging his re-election. 

On the proposition of Mr. B. Smirn, seconded by Mr. 
Arnott, the Association’s Auditor (Mr. Percival D. Griffiths, 
F.C.A.), was re-appointed at the same remuneration as pre- 
viously—namely, 40 guineas. 


Votes of Thanks. 


The CHAIRMAN moved a hearty vote of thanks to the officers 
and staff of the Association in South Africa and London. Mr. 
Haley only reached Grahamstown in the spring of this year, 
though Mr. Goldsmith had now completed a year in South 
Africa, and he need not repeat what he had already said of him. 
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This vote of thanks also included Mr. Sterley, who had just re. 
tired. These and the other officers and staff in South Africa 
had had a hard time. Competition was very keen, and they had 
done a great deal to push gas—and they had produced better 
results in the year 1934. They were entitled to a real vote of 
thanks—not one merely as a matter of form. In London Mr 
Scott was very good in the way he corresponded every week 
with South Africa, while the Secretary and those who kept the 
accounts in London also watched their interests very closely 
and were all entitled to a vote of thanks. 

Mr. H. B. Srru, in seconding the vote, said that it was per- 
fectly obvious that in an undertaking of this description, how- 
ever able the Directors, the ultimate success of the concern de. 
pended very largely upon those on the spot. 

Mr. F. R. Sir, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chair. 
man and Directors, observed that things looked much more rosy 
for the future. : 

Mr. ARNotTr seconded the vote, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

_The CHarrman briefly acknowledged the vote on behalf of 
himself and his colleagues, and stated that the first quarter of 
the present year already showed an increase in the sales of 
gas—so he had every reason to think that they were now really 
doing better. 

The meeting then terminated. 


Malta and Mediterranean Gas Company, Ltd. 


Annual 


The Annual General Meeting of the stockholders of the Malta 
and Mediterranean Gas Company, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, 
June 4, 1935, in the London Offices of the Company, 5, Great 
Winchester Street, E.C.2—Mr. A. M. Pappon, M.Inst.C.E. 
(Chairman of Directors), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. G. Murray Burton) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, together with the Auditors’ report, and 
the Company’s seal was affixed to the register of shareholders 
and duly signed. The Directors’ Report and Statement of 
Accounts were taken as read. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, said that the accounts were rather better than they 
appeared at first sight. They would see that the deficit on the 
year’s working was equivalent to £1,080. It would, however, be 
remembered that not quite two years ago they deliberately and 
as a matter of policy reduced the price of gas by 6d. per 1,000 
cu.ft., which represented a sum of £2,000. So, had they main- 
tained the status ante quo, they would have had a surplus of 
£900 on the year’s working. This deficit was inevitable and was 
a direct consequence of the policy he had mentioned. They had 
to reduce the price of gas for several reasons, including that of 
Governmental relationships and other circumstances existing in 
Malta. They only partially felt the results of this reduction 
in the previous year; but this year they had the full effect of the 
reduction. 

There had been a reduction in the amount of gas sold of 
3%,, which was symptomatic of the whole Gas Industry to-day, 
whether in this country or abroad; and so far as they had been 
able to ascertain it was largely due to the very much improved 
types of apparatus which were being put out in recent years— 
which performed for 20% less gas the services rendered by the 
older appliances. In the long run, however, this would be to 
the advantage of the Industry, though in the meantime it meant 
some truncation in the output of gas. Thus, by the sale of gas 
they had lost £1,319 on the previous year’s figure. Rental of 
meters and stoves had’ brought in £142 less and residual pro- 
ducts £331 less. Their reduction on the credit side was there- 
fore £1,793. 

There were, of course, some offsets on the other side of the 
account. The first group, including coal, oil, coke, purification, 
maintenance of works, salaries, and carbonizing wages, Xc., 
showed a reduced expenditure of £413, while the next group, 
including rents, salaries and superannuation, general establish- 
ment charges, Directors’ and Auditors’ fees, &c., showed a sav- 
ing of £91. So the balance of profit for the year, carried to the 
profit and loss account, appeared to be £1,302 less. That was, 
however, qualified by certain reductions in taxes, so that, 
applying the acid test of comparing the amount they took out 
of the account with the amount they brought in, it would be 
seen that there was a deficit of £1,080, which was entirely 
accounted for by the reduction in the price of gas by itself, 
without any other qualifying circumstances. 


The Balance-Sheet. 


The Balance-Sheet, continued the Chairman, showed a very 
happy state of affairs. Their investments amounted to £121,000, 
which was £4,208 more than the previous year. A little note 
would tell them the realizable value of these investments at the 
present time (£170,889). If they turned to the liabilities side of 
the Balance-Sheet they would see recorded the increment from 
their investments. The dividends from their investments, on the 
general, amortizement, and reserve accounts came to some 
£4,697 per annum. Their investments were available as capital 
which they had laid up in amortization of the Company’s capital. 


Meeting 


If they looked at the other side of the account they would have 
every cause to congratulate themselves. 

They were trading in Malta under good conditions. Two or 
three years ago there were strong hopes of developing the 
island as a health resort, but he was doubtful whether it could 
compete with the Céte d’Azure or the Balearic Islands. The 
Company had a stability of which he did not think they would 
be deprived, and taking that in conjunction with the financial 
condition which they had so painstakingly built up, he thought 
they might look forward with reasonable confidence to the 
Report they would be presenting in twelve months’ time. . 

The CHarrmMan then formally moved the adoption of the 
Directors’ Report and Statement of Accounts, which was 
seconded by Mr. A. W. Oxe. 

Alderman F. W. Cuurcu expressed appreciation of the Chair 
man’s lucid statement. This was, he siid, a wonderful little 
Company, with which he was proud to be connected; their in- 
vestments balanced their capital. In conclusion, he enquired if 
the Undertaking had any form of concession in Malta. 

The CHarrMan replied that they had a concession, which ran 
out in eighteen years’ time. This was a question to which they 
were giving constant consideration as to whether they should 
move in the matter. To move prematurely in a matter of this 
kind would be dangerous, and he thought they would wait a few 
years, longer until there was a greater use of electricity on the 
island. 

The resolution for the adoption of the Report and Accounts 
was then put to the meeting by the CHArRVAN and carried 


unanimously. 
Dividends. 


The CHAtRMAN thereafter moved: 


That final dividends at the full rates on the first and 
second preference stock and a dividend of 5% (free of 
income-tax) on the ordinary stock, making for the year 
(with the interim dividends paid in December last) a total 
distribution of 7% on the first preference stock; 7}°% on the 
second preference stock; and 10% (free of income-tax) on 
the ordinary stock. 


This was seconded by Mr. Frank H. Jones, M.Inst.C.E., and 
unanimously agreed. 


Re-Election of Director. 


_The CHAIRMAN, in moving the re-election of Brig.-General 
Goland V: Clarke, U.M.G., D.S.O., the Director retiring by rota- 
tion, remarked that his re-election would preserve an almost 
traditional relationship between the Company and his family. 
General Clarke had what he described as a ‘‘ cosmopolitan 
knowledge of matters appertaining to the occidental hemi- 
sphere ” which was very useful to their Company. He could 
assist them very much and always did so. 

This was seconded by Mr. E. L. Burton, F.S.A.A., and carried 
anneal cans CLARKE briefly acknowledging his re-elec- 
ion. 


Re-Appointment of Auditors. 


_On the proposition of Mr. F. R. Smrru, seconded by Alderman 

Cuurcu, the Company’s Auditors (Messrs. William Cash, F.C.A., 
and Hyde Clarke Burton, F.C.A.) were re-appointed for the en- 
suing year at a remuneration of forty guineas each. 


Votes of Thanks. 


The CHarRMAN went on to move a hearty vote of thanks to 
the officers and staff of the Company both in London and 
Malta. As regards the latter, the fact that they were working 
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in Malta under strange conditions would tell them that it 
alied for rather more than ordinary care and skill. Their 
wlationship with their consumers was peculiar, as they had to 
jal with the Admiralty, the Army, and the Services generally. 
\| that called for tact, care, and efficiency, and they would 
ike to hear the shareholders’ thanks for it. In Mr. Burton, 
heir Secretary, they had an assiduous servant who was fully 
walified in his profession, and he was assisted by an able staff 
ondon. 
po *, Exror Wiiu1aMs said he would like to take the oppor- 
nity of seconding this vote of thanks. By the courtesy of the 
joard and the local officers he had been enabled to visit their 
yorks, showrooms, and district in Malta recently. He had been 
very impressed with the neatness and efficiency of the works. 
The district was-a very difficult one, and he would imagine that 
jrther out the gas consumption must be very small. As re- 
ards their showrooms, he would offer one suggestion—namely, 
that they could with advantage be in a more prominent position. 
\t the moment they were rather ‘‘ round the corner.”’ The 
thairman had referred to Malta as a health resort; but he could 
hardly agree with him in this respect. He would most heartily 
geond this vote of thanks to the staff because he did realize 
their difficulties and the extent to which the success of the 
(ompany was in the hands of the staff, working as they were 
way from this country. 
The vote of thanks was heartily accorded, and Mr. G. M. 
BuRTON briefly acknowledged it on behalf of the staff both in 
Miondon and Malta. 
The meeting was brought to a conclusion with a cordial vote 
of thanks to the Chairman and Directors, on the proposition 
of Alderman CHURCH, seconded by Mrs. C. Piatt, which was 
july acknowledged by Mr. Pappon. 


New Associates of the Institution 
The following were among the elections made at the 
Institution meeting. A list of those elected to other classes 
of membership is given on p. 7387. 
Atkinson, Thomas Herbert, Distribution and Sales Superin- 
tendent, Brighouse Corporation Gas Department. 
Brown, Donald Lambert, Assistant Works Manager, 
Brighton, Hove, and Worthing Gas Company. 
Buckley, Eric Shackleton, Manager and _ Distribution 
Superintendent, The Camborne Gas Company, Ltd. 
Butt, Francis Alan, Chief Chemist, Torquay and Paignton 
Gas Company. 

(heetham, Hugh Southworth, Engineer, Humphreys & 
Glasgow, Ltd., London. 

(oltman, Eric Alfred Cyril, Depét Inspector, Tottenham 
and District Gas Company, London. 

Francis, Stanley Sydney, Project Engineer, The Woodall- 
Duckham Companies, London. 

Frost, Walter Henry, Manager, Oundle Gas Light and Coke 
Company (1910), Ltd. 

fibbons, James Henry, Chief Technical Assistant to Sales 
Superintendent, The Croydon Gas Company. 

Gould, Arthur Kempton, Technical Assistant and Chemist, 
Shipley Urban District Council Gas Department. 

Halliwell, Frederick Britton, Junior Technical Assistant, 
Rotherham Corporation Gas Department. 

Henly,. Leonard James Douglas, Staff Officer, South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, London. 

Hutchinson, Raymond, Assistant Engineer and Manager, 
Worksop Gas Company. 

Jones, Samuel Tomlinson, Technical Assistant, Colwyn 
Bay Urban District Council Gas Department. 

latham, Roy Worthington, B.Sc., Assistant Engineer, The 
Croydon Gas Company. 

leckie, James Napier, Engineer and Manager, Windermere 
Gas and Water Department. 

MacLaren, Robert Allen, Engineer and Manager, The 
Newton-on-Ayr Gas Company, Ltd. 

Millner, Frederick, Distribution and Lighting Superinten- 
dent, The Scarborough Gas Company. 

Milne, Harold Samuel, B.Sc., Technical Assistant, Greenock 
Corporation Gas Department. 

Moys, Harold, B.Sc., Engineering Assistant, The Croydon 
Gas Company. 

Siddons, Victor Joseph John, Chief Mechanic, The Barnsley 
Gas Company. 

Sperryn, George Neville, Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director, Sperryn & Co., Birmingham. 

Stapp, Alfred George, Technical Sales Supervisor, The Gas 
Light and Coke Company, London. 

Ward, Edward Richard, Chief Works Chemist, South 
Suburban Gas Company, London. 


Williams, Norman Henry, M.Sc., Research Assistant, Joint - 


Research Committee of The Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers and Leeds University. 
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For over a century engineers have felt the need 
for a lead pipe-joint which can be made quickly and 
efficiently, without special tools, by an unskilled work- 
man. This need is now supplied by the Stanton 
Mechanical Lead Joint. 

This Joint employs the same material as the tried and 
tested lead joint, yet eliminates the slow and laborious 
operations of lead melting, running and caulking. All 
the workman has to do is to slip into position two half- 
collars and a wedge-shaped lead joint-ring, and to tighten 
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four cast iron set screws. The ring is then mechanically 
and positively compressed into a taper recess. from 
which it cannot be dislodged. The joint is very quickly 
made under the most adverse conditions—under water 
if necessary. 

The Stanton Mechanical Lead Joint permits 
“drawi ing’ > of the spigot and a greater angular distortion 
than is possible with a caulked joint. Where heavy 
vibration necessitates a high degree of flexibility, the 
Stanton-Wilson Joint should be used. 
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Stock Market Report 
(For Stock and Share List, see later page) 





Many influences were at work to vary the trend of business 
lyst week. ‘The political happenings in France, the end of the 
Account, the Derby, and the approaching Whitsun holiday 
were all disturbing tactors, and it was only in a few favoured 
voups that any show of much activity lasted up to the close. 
Prices, generally, however, kept steady and interest was main- 
tained by such features as the £4,000,000 Manchester loan, which 
was an instant success, and the Chancellor’ s statement of the 
Government’s intention to guarantee funds to develop London's 
transport facilities. The more generous terms of the former 
led to some dullness in British Government stocks, though once 
the issue has been absorbed an “gd recovery is anticipated. 

The volume of business in the Gas Market showed no signs 
of falling off and in most cases prices were well maintained. 
There were a few strong features, including a sharp rise of 
10k points in European to 125, a gain of 7 in Imperial Continental 
to #12, thus more than wiping out the previous week’s set-back, 
and a rise of 3 to 1073 in South Suburban 4° preference. Apart 
fom the seasonal ex dividend markings in fixed-interest 
stocks, only four issues were reduced in value, the heaviest fall 
being that of Liverpool ordinary on the local Exchange by 
{points to 138. 

The Swansea Gas Light Company’s 63% debenture stock, 
£200,000 of which is outstanding, is due for redemption on 
June 30, 1937, and the Directors are giving the holders thereof 
the option to convert into a new issue of 33% stock, redeemable 
in twenty years, in lieu of repayment on the due date. Holders 
of the Company’s ordinary and loan capital have the right to 
subscribe for the new. stock at £98°, up to an amount equiva- 
lent to the nominal value of the 6% debenture stock repaid. 
The present price of the latter on the London Exchange is now 
98-103 ex dividend. 

The Directors of the Lowestoft Water and Gas Company are 
issuing for sale by tender £35,000 4% preference stock at a 
minimum of par. The accounts show that during each of 
the last three years both the sales of gas and tne revenue from 
water have materially increased, and that after allowing for 
the payment’ of loan interest the preference dividend, including 
the present issue, is covered nearly four times. The issue is 
being made through Messrs. A. & W. Richards, 37, Walbrook, 
_ 4, and the last day for receipt of tenders is Friday next, 
une 14, 






























Current Sales of Gas Products 


The London Market for Tar Products. 
June 8. 

The prices of tar products remain steady at the following 
levels: 

Pitch, about. 40s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, about 53d. 

Refined tar, 4d. per gallon in bulk at makers’ works. 

Pure toluole, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 8d.; pure benzole, Is. 7d. to 
ls. 8d.; 95/160 solvent naphtha, Is. 5d.; and 90/160 pyridines, 
about 5s. —all per gallon naked at makers’ works. 


































Tar Products in the Provinces. 
: June il. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 20s. to 25s. Pitch—KEast Coast, 36s. to 
38s. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester. Liverpool, Clyde, 36s. 
to 38s.* Toluole, naked, North, Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. Coal-tar 
crude naphtha, in bulk, North, "eid. to 7d. Solvent naphtha, 
naked, North, Is, 5d. to Is. 53d. Heavy naphtha, North, 9d. 
to 103d. Creosote, ex works, in bulk, North, liquid and salty, 
5d. to 54d. low gravity, 4ad. to 5d.; Scotland, 42d. to 5d. 
Heavy oils, ‘in bulk, North, 43d. to 5d. Carbolic acid, 60’s, 
2s. Id. to 2s. 2d. Naphthalene, £10 to £11. Salts, 55s. to 75s., 
bags included. Anthracene, “‘ A” quality, 23d. to 3d. per 
minimum 40%, purely nominal; **B” quality, unsalable. 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. 1n order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 
Giascow, June 8. 


Creosote oil is still commanding considerable attention, but 
7 products are rather quiet. 

Crude gas-works tar.—The actual value is 28s. 
ex works in bulk. 

Pitch.—Values are purely nominal at round 37s. 6d. per ton 
f.o.b. Glasgow for export and 37s. 6d. per ton ex works in bulk 
for home trade. 

Refined tar is available in large quantities, and makers are 
holding for about 3d. per gallon net and naked at works. 

Creosote oil is not plentiful, and available supplies command, 


to 30s. per ton 


‘ 
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Markets and Manufactures 





without difficulty, the following prices: B.E.S.A. Specification, 
5ad. to 53d. per gallon; low gravity, 5}d. to 54d. per gallon; 
and neutral oil 5}d.-to 53d. per gallon; “all f.o.r in bulk. 

Cresylic acid. —Very little business is taking place, and quota 
lions are unsteady. Pale, 97/99%, Is. 14d. to 1s. 24d. per gal 
lon; dark, 97/99%, 1s. to 1s. O}d. per gallon; and _ pale, 
99/100%, Is. 2d. to 1s. 33d. per gallon; all ew works naked. 

Crude naphtha.—Value shows an increase during the week Lo 

tid. to 5d. per gallon, according to quality and district. 

Solvent naphtha. —90 / 160 grade is Is. 33d. to Is. 4d. per 
gallon, and 90/190 heavy naphtha is 103d. to 113d. per gallon. 

Motor benzole is unchanged at Is. 23d. to Is. 34d. per gallon 
in bulk at makers’ works. 

Pyridines.—90/160 grade is 5s. 6d. to 6s. per 
90/140 grade 6s. to 6s. 6d. per gallon. 


gallon, and 





fenzole Prices. 


These are considered to be the market prices for benzole at 
the present time: 


s. d. o.. @; 
Crude benzole . . . o gf to o 10 per gallon at works 
Motor re re ee ee wi a i. 
90% - I 4 » = 4 + ‘ is 
Pure ‘ © @ w« t-8 ” ” ” 


Forthconiing Engagements 


June. 

14..SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION (WESTERN 
Commercial Meeting, Rougemont Hotel, 
2.30 p.m. 

17.—Gas COMPANIES’ PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 
ing of the Committee, 2.30 p.m. 

19.—AssocIATION OF STATUTORY INSPECTORS OF GAS 
Meters.—Annual General Meeting, County Hall, 
Westminster, 10.15 a.m. 

19.—B.C.G.A.—Meeting of Executive Committee, 11 


District). 
Exeter, 


Meet- 


a.m. 
—B.G.F.—Meeting of Exhibitions Committee at 28, 

Grosvenor Gardens, 8.W. 1, 2.30 p.m. 

20.—I.G.E.—Refractory Materials Joint Committee, 
Stoke-on-Trent, 2.30 p.m. 

20.—S.B.G.I.—Council Meeting, 
S.W. 1, at 11 a.m. 

21.—NorTH OF ENGLAND (AUXILIARY) ASSOCIATION.— 
Half-Yearly Meeting at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Address by Mr. S. A. Wikner. 

22.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN JUNIOR ASSOCIATION.— 
Summer Visit to Winchester. 

25.—SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION.—Visit to Guildford. 

26.—I.G.E.—Oral Examinations in Gas Engineering 
and Gas Supply, Board of Examiners, 9.30 a.m. 

28..-WavERLEY AssocIATION.—Annual Meeting in 
Edinburgh. 


56, Victoria Street, 





British Industries Fair Date Change 
Birmingham Section Back to February 


Our readers will be interested to learn that after one 
year’s trial of holding the heavy section of the British 
Industries Fair in May, it has been decided to revert next 
year to the original dates—to synchronize with the London 
section. The 1936 Fair, both in London and Castle 
Bromwich, will be held from Feb. 17 to 28. 

In announcing the reversion to the old dates, Mr. J. 
Percy Plant (Chairman of the Board of Management) 
stated that the management. of the Fair were now of the 
opinion that the holding of the heavy section of the Fair 
simultaneously with the London section in February was 
desirable. 

The object of the B.I.F. is, of course, primarily to at 
tract the overseas buyer, and for this reason it is con 
sidered that the February date is more suitable for buyers 
generally, and that the heavy section should run con 
currently with the London section in order to avoid a 
multiplicity of visits to this country by overseas buyers. 
It is believed that the change of date from February to 
May of the Birmingham section was due in some measure 
to representations by 2 number of heavy section exhibitors 
—particularly those responsible for the large number of 
atin displays, for the purpose of which the weather 
usually associ iated with February was not regarded as help- 
ful. It is now considered, however, that, having regard 
to all the circimstances, February is the more suitable 
month. 
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NEARLY 300 OF THE WORLD'S . 
GAS UNDERTAKINGS HAVE ADOPTED 


THE WEST SYSTEMS 
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Here are some of the Plants 


now in hand or recently completed 


ST. ALBANS: A battery of Westvertical carbonizing 
chambers, with complete equipment for coal and 
coke handling and treatment and for waste-heat 
utilization, at the works of the Watford and St. 
Albans Gas Company. 


WILLENHALL : A Westvertical carbonizing chamber 
plant for the Willenhall Gas Company. 


TIPTON : Remodelling of a portion of the Glover-West 
vertical retort plant at the works of the Tipton 
Urban District Council Gas Department. 


NORTH SHORE, SYDNEY, N.S.W.: A complete in- 
stallation of Westvertical carbonizing chambers to 
augment the Glover-West vertical retort plant built 
in 1917 at the works of the North Shore Gas Com- 
pany of Sydney, New South Wales. 


JOHANNESBURG, South Africa: An exact duplicate of 
the Glover-West vertical retort installation and 
waste-heat recovery plant which formed the carbon- 
izing unit of the complete new gas works built at 
Cottesloe in 1928 for the Johannesburg Munici- 
pality. 


ST. HELENS: An installation of Glover-West ver- 
tical retorts of the latest design, with coal and coke- 
handling machinery and waste-heat recovery plant, 
for the St. Helens Corporation Gas Department. 
The first carbonizing unit of Glover-West design to 
be constructed was installed at St. Helens in 1908, 
and the present is the fourth contract received from 
the undertaking. 


EXETER: Modernizing of vertical retort beds included 
in the Glover-West plant at the works of the Exeter 
Gas Light and Coke Company, for whom five con- 
tracts have been carried out. 


LEVEN, SCOTLAND: An extension to the installation 
of Glover-West vertical retorts built in 1926 at the 
works of the Buckhaven and Leven Gas Commis- 
sioners. 


GLOVER-WEST 


VERTICAL RETORTS 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA : A complete Glover-West ver- 
tical retort plant with coal and coke-handling and 
waste-heat recovery equipment at the Southend-on- 
Sea station of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 
London. 


MANCHESTER: An extension of Glover-West vertical 
retort plant of modern design with waste-heat re- 
covery equipment, and remodelling of plant of earlier 
design, at the Manchester Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment’s Rochdale Road Works. Five contracts have 
been received from the Manchester undertaking. 


KILSYTH, SCOTLAND: A complete installation of 
Glover-West vertical retorts at the works of the 
Kilsyth Corporation Gas Department. 


MONTROSE, SCOTLAND: An extension to the 
Glover-West vertical retort plant buile in 1921 for 
the Montrose Gas Company, Ltd. 


BUXTON : A complete installation of Glover-West 
vertical retorts for the Buxton Corporation Gas 
Department. 


SLOUGH: A complete installation of Glover-West 
vertical retorts for the Slough Gas and Coke Com- 
pany. 

SVENDBORG, DENMARK: A complete installation of 


Glover-West vertical retorts for the gas works of 
the Svendborg Municipality. 


CARBONIZING PLANTS 
RECENTLY PUT 
INTO OPERATION 


ROSKILDE, DENMARK: An extension of Glover- 
West vertical retorts at the Roskilde Municipal Gas 
Works. 


LEICESTER: Remodelled Glover-West plant, with new 
coke grading and waste-heat recovery equipment, at 
the Leicester Corporation's Belgrave Gate Gas 
Works—the sixth order completed for the Leicester 
undertaking. 


CLEVEDON : The third installation of Glover-West 
vertical retorts ordered by the Clevedon Gas Com- 
pany. 

YEADON: A complete Glover-West vertical retort 


plant erected for the Yeadon and Guiseley Gas 
Company. 


BILSTON : A fully-equipped installation of Glover-West 
vertical retorts at the Works of the Bilston Gas 
Light and Coke Company. 


LLANELLY: A complete Glover-West vertical retort 
plant at the Works of the Llanelly Gaslight Com- 
pany. 


COAL & COKE-HANDLING 
AND TREATMENT PLANTS 


Orders have been received recently for units 
at :— 


DUMBARTON : For the Dumbarton Corporation Gas 
Department, Scotland ; 
SHEERNESS: For the Sheppy Gas Company (South- 


Eastern Gas Corporation) ; 


STRETFORD : For 
Board ; 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE : For the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company ; and 


HARROGATE : 


the Stretford and District Gas 


For the Harrogate Gas Company. 


Units recently put into service include Coke- 
Handling and Treatment Plants for the Leaming- 
ton Priors Gas Company, the Elswick Works of 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne and Gateshead Gas 
Company and the Romford Gas Company. 


WESTVERTICAL 


CARBONIZING CHAMBERS 


BREEZE-BURNING PRODUCERS AND WASTE-HEAT RECOVERY PLANT 
MODERN METHODS OF COAL & COKE HANDLING & TREATMENT 


WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LTD. 


MANCHESTER: A.8ION IRONWORKsS, MILES PLATTING. 


LONDON : 


REGENT House, KiNnGsway, W.C.2 
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| Do. 
\Brighton, &c., 
~ 


Ise 4 p.c. Deb. 
> 2nd 4 pe Oe 
Do. 5 p.c. Deb. 
‘British Ord. .. site 
Do. 7 p.c. Pref. ... 
Do. 5% p.c. “ B”’ Cum. 
Do. 4 p.c. Red. Deb. 
Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. ° 
a Led. 4 


De. ibe. 

Cardiff Con. Ord we | 

Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 

\Chester 5 p.c. Ord. ... ‘ 
\Colombo, Led., rag 

7 p.c Pref. ... | 

‘Colonial Gas Assn. Ltd. Ord. 


8 p.c. Pref. | 
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Croydon sliding “ape 
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Front view of a Benzole Rectifica- 
tion Still. All joints are made 
with * Permac.” 





Photograph of *‘ Permac”™ joints in 
an important London Gas Works. 


For leak- 
proof Joints 


In Gas Works throughout 
the country and on important 
coke-oven plant ‘‘Permac”’ 
metal-to-metal jointing 
material has been proved to 
withstand the most severe 
conditions. ‘‘ Permac’’ holds 
the joint tight against the 
action of acids and crude oils. 
Use it also on less difficult 
joints — water and steam — 
and you are equally certain 
of success. 


(Permac 


pig Meier -TO-METAL JOINTING MATERIAL. 


Pho co for particulars to the makers :— 


THOMAS « BISHOP L™ 
37, Tabernacle St. 
LONDON, E.C.2 
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AT THE FOOT 


OF THE ROCK 


THERE IS A SPIRIT OF 
PROUD PERMANENCY 
ABOUT EDINBURGH CASTLE. 
BUILT ON ITS AGE-ENDURING 
FOUNDATION OF SOLID ROCK 
IT TOWERS 300 FEET ABOVE 
THE STREETS BELOW . 
IT IS IN THIS ENVIRONMENT 
AND AT THE HANDS OF THE 
CRAFTSMAN THAT THE ‘A & M’ 
“ACME” METER DERIVES ITS 
ORIGIN . . . BUILT TO LAST 
INDEFINITELY—WHEN IT COMES 
TO THE MEASUREMENT OF 


CUBIC FEET OF GAS 
‘At M’ “ACME” IRON METERS 
ENDURE 








